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PREFACE. 



The Author of this volume, actuated by the strong- 
est feelings and concern for his country's prosperity, 
and emboldened by the high patronage and approba- 
tion bestowed by the principal landholders in the unit- 
ed kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, on the 
First and Second Editions of his "Forester's Guide ;*' 
begs leave to lay before a discerning public the ad- 
ditional increase of his knowledge and experience 
in his profession. He makes no pretension to fine, 
or even correct writing, nor any claim to a classical 
or literary education which would have enabl- 
ed him to arrange his ideas more correctly, and 
present them in a dress which would ensure re- 
spect. But with these disadvantages he ventures to 
present this volume to the world, and fondly hopes. 
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that many profitable pearls may be gathered from 
his rubbish. The incontrovertible facts here ad- 
vanced, are not deductions from his own or any 
man's theory j but the pure result of many years 
practical experience. Since the publication of the 
Forester's Guide, &c. &c., he has had the honour to 
be extensively employed on many estates, both in 
Great Britain and Ireland. And he flatters him- 
self, that he has collected a very gre^t additional 
stock of knowledge in his^ profession, and enriched 
his repository with such a valuable collection of 
£icts, that their pubUcity, through the medium of 
this Miscellany, cannot fail of being highly interest- 
ing and useful to landed gentlemen. These will 
illustrate to a certainty, not only the very great ad- 
vantages arising from a judicious system of planting 
and rearing Woods, Plantations, and Timber Trees j 
but also the surest and speediest methods of obtain, 
ing this object in all kinds of soil. In this volume, 
the attentive reader will find the description of 
Plantations corresponding to every soil, and in 
every stage of the plant, from the Nursery to the 
full grown Timber Tree. It must be observed, 
that in making a selection of the various Woods, 
Plantations, &c. to answer the purposes intended, 
it was impossible to avoid repetitions. Still, they 
will be found to differ from each other in some par- 
ticular or other, and to apply to some Wood, Plan- 
tation, or Timber Tree, on every estate j by care- 
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fully compariiig localities much knowledge an^ use- 
ful instruction will be gained. It has beten argued, 
that this will injure his own employment, as well 
as that of others in the Forestry. This he grants 
will be the case to a very considerable degree ; but 
in this he rejoices. He is not seeking solely his 
own gain, or the gain of any of his profession. He 
seeks the beauty, the prosperity and the utility of 
his native soil. He seeks the encouragement of 
industry, and the employment of the many suffer- 
ing poor labourers in the country. He wishes to 
siee every inch of useless land brought to advan- 
tage, and he will rejoice in seeing a noble profit 
l)rought to the treasury, and to the families of 
those public spirited gentlemen, who, as cultivators 
of uhprofitable and unsightly lands, deserve well 
of their country, and shall ever hold the biff best 
place in the estimation of the Author. 

' My desire as an Author^ is to be useful, and by 
giving this volume to the public, my end I hope, 
t^ill tttor6 likely be gained, as it will extend far be- 
yond the sphere which I or any individual could 
rfeach. It may be said that many of the Planta- 
tiohs here treated pf, are of a local nature, and only 
doncem individual property. This is in many in- 
^tices the case ; but in all cases where names are 
me^Atidned, it is only with a view to prove beyond 
disi)tite, the truth of the thing asserted, that h6 
may say " go there and see.** And I most sincere- 
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ly hope, that such references will give no offence, 
as they are only used to verify the thing spoken of. 
Besides, I have the satisfaction of stating, that I 
have had the consent of the most of those noble- 
men and gentlemen whose names or places are here 
mentioned ; and I have endeavoured in all cases to 
avoid the names of places, &c. where I supposed 
the slightest offence would have been given by in- 
serting them. 

It will be seen that the leading object of this pub- 
lication is, in the first place, the improving of waste 
lands by a judicious system of planting and rear- 
ing Plantations ; in the second place, by improv- 
ing the pastures ; and in the third place, by draining 
the bogs, &c., and I hope it will be found in the se- 
quel that I have clearly made out the utility and 
immense profits arising from such systems of im- 
provement. This is beyond fair contradiction, 
and well deserves the pen of the most distin- 
guished talent. In this volume I have added se- 
veral new schemes of improving waste lands, the 
utility of which I hope will be justly appreciated. 
As my Letter to Mr. Secretary Peel is so much 
connected with the subject, I hope its insertion will 
not be deemed intrusive by any of my readers ; 
being fully of opinion, that the existence of so much 
waste land is a great disgrace to any kingdom, par* 
ticularly to such a wealthy, public spirited, and flour- 
ishing kingdom as Great Britain ; I most sincerely 
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msk to see a fiwd raised for its improyementi and 
were I to ^(^tch a plan for this end, I could not 
pro(iuce oue of more certain and beneficial dfiects, 
thsiq ti3at; jof plantingr and otherwise improvitig its^ 
ui^iT)iitable wastes* < If a subject so very obscure 
asthe AuthoTi mighty with the profoundest respect, 
di:op ^ hint to his most illustrious Sovereign, he 
would think the improvement of the uncultivated 
crown lands an object highly worthy of His Majes^ 
ty'^.JToyal attention. In the crown lands at Stirting 
thei;e are three acres of waste or unproductive land 
to one of every improved acre. These wastes da 
not bring ten shillings per acre in their present 
n^lected state. Now, the whole of this land 
would carry oak, or any kind of timber trees U^ 
maturity, and from its vicinity to sea carriage, being 
within one mile of Stirling shore, it would pay in 
planting, at an average L.8 per acre of annual 
rent, in place of not paying ten shillings. But 
this is only a small, and indeed a very small por- 
tion of such, crown, lands, winch Icc^ld under^ 
tajkei in the, course of a few years, to put into such 
a state a3 would fully realize ifhe abovd Estimate. 
The improvement of waste lands, to whcmisoever 
belonging, is certainly an object highly worthy the 
attention of the . JBritish legislature. Thei^ is as 
much wasteland in Britain and Ireland to improve, 
as in {vrocesa of time would provide a fund sufficient 
to pay. the national debt^ or remain $ppUdable to anjr 
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other parpose whicb the legblature might pref€^« 
This, no person will deny who has attaitively con- 
sidered the subject. We are tdd a great deal 
about the necessity of public economy, and I sup>- 
pose it is this paltry economy that prevents lis ie6m 
hearing and seeing amongst the supplies voted;' say 
** For the improvement of waste lands in Britain 
and Ireland, L. 100,000/' In my opinion this boast- 
ed economy, which refuses to lay out tens to gain 
hundreds with certainty, is rather to be considered 
as a curse than a J[)lessing to the country. Would 
it, (I respectfully ask,) be a breach of economy 
-were our ministers to direct a vote of that na- 
ture every year, for some years, beginning with 
Z/.50,000 or L.80^000 in this time of general d^- 
pressicni in trade ? In this way they could employ 
the overplus population at home, at an immense 
profit, instead of sending them out of the coun^ 
try, and that too by an outlay of only the same 
money, keeping besides the men in readiness for the 
navy, army, or manufactures, when a demand for 
jthem, or a revival in trade should come. 

I recollect the time when it was said, that the 
fiation would be lost and mined for want of popu- 
lation. The cry then was, ** So many thousands 
are taken away during the war, what will become 
of the country ? Britain will be ruined for want of 
population, &c/* Now, all the cry is, ^* Britain 
will be ruined by an over-population.'* I will ven^ 



,^g :4o,ha2:cK:d. the rax^ar^^ that the juore, money 
go^V^^maepa^; }f^a |£wit in .emfioymg tba (^rati v«9 it 
Jiocn^ J^ QicK&.ricbiW^l the govenunent become^ 
4^d |fag/c!po.wl(ry jth^ joawe thriving. ..The uneqk 
.|^<x|fi^, qpei^vei^ oaa be carried with much lesi 
e^pfgkee^^ to the HighJanda of Scotland^ or to the 
(Uj^cafroyed l^ds of England and Ireland, and set 
^ym there wi^h^sp.inuich land to improve, than to 
jg^. 1^jpa;4<>}>^^ hijCanada. For a stubborn proof 
iofi ilM#*rl9<^:t^.the: Island of laiay. See what has 
ibeeit doiie by the worthy propriet€»v Walter 7» 
vGra^pbell^ Esq. of Islay and Sbawfield, M. P. and 
his brothcyr Captain Campbell. They some years 
^ j^gp enqporaged a qolony gf operative weavers from 
(piJai^w,-— allotted a piece of uncultivated waste 
; land*^ to each <3r them. Now they present you wi|h 
' a beautiful clean thriving village. The rough parts 
of oatijure are turned into fertile gardens and pas- 
twe fields. Here too you will see what judicious 
,i9apag^in^t can ejQfect in planting wastes. You 
^e 4^bt?d with e;x:tensive and thriving planta- 
tions, whj^e wood was never known to grow before. 
. My: ;<i)im<»> is, that the greater the population of 
^^yjOj^ntjyi^ if industrious, the more rich, strong, 
;.j^tj4 Jow^pendent will it become, J should like to 
.,^|g^W>wha n^^ost deserves^ a statue,^-tbe man who im- 
;/priwes wa^e lands, beautiifies and enriches the 
confitry by employing and encouragiii^ an Indus- 
. tr^otu^pppuktiQn ; qr the man who conquers ^nd 
lays waste kingdoms. 
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In my introduction to the survey of plantations 
as in pages 43, 44, 45, and 46, it will be seen that 
I recommend the propriety and great advantage of 
having the woods, &c., on every estate surveyed, 
and plans for their future improvement laid down, 
and if these be minutely entered into, as I trust is 
the case with the different plantations mentioned^ 
it will be found to give universal satisfaction. I 
hope also that the hint to Land-surveyors to do like- 
wise in their professional capacity will not be alto- 
gether thrown away. 
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LETTER 

TO 

THE RIGHT HON. ROBERT PEEL, 

SECRETARY OF STATE, 

4 

ON THE MEAX8 OF EKPLOTING THE UNEMPLOYED OPERA- 
TIVES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IEELAND; ALSO OF AF« 
FORDING A SECURE AND IKMENSE RETURN TO GOVERN- 
MENT FOR THE OUTLAY. 

Sir, 

There are of unimproved lands, in Scotland 
alone, 14,218,224 acres ; triple that quantity in 
Ireland; and nearly as much in England. One 
half of which, particularly in Scotland and Ireland, 
can be improved by planting, and will carry trees 
to maturity ; the greater part of such land, parti- 
cularly in the Highlands of Scotland, and many 
parts of England and Ireland also, lie contiguous to 
arms of the sea, which afford faciUty for exporta- 
tion at little expense. I could point out thousands 
of acres of such land that is not paying the pro- 
prietors one shilling per acre, and every acre of it 
will grow excellent timber, with only the expense 
of enclosing and planting. 

Supposing government to become feuars of such 
lands, say to the amount of 10,000 acres, less or 

B 
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more, in England, Scotland, and Ireland; this 
would employ, in enclosing and planting in the 
three kingdoms, upwards of 30,000 people ; but 
supposing that to be done gradually, fewer or more 
people could be employed as necessity required. 
That there are thousands of acres in these coun- 
tries that are capable of being improved in this 
way no one will deny; and the improving of 
these lands in our own country, in the first place, 
is of far more national importance than to improve 
waste lands in a foreign country, and at a great ex- 
pense to protect ; for, by improving by planting 
the waste lands at home, it will not only beau- 
tify, shelter, and enrich the whole country, but will 
secure to government in a short time an ample 
supply of oak timber for the navy, at one shilling 
per foot, in place of paying five shillings and six 
shillings for it as at present, and from a foreign 
country ; and besides, were the foreign supply cut 
off by a war, there is not full grown timber in this 
country to supply the demand for two years. That 
the profits would be immense to government by 
such a system of planting, &c. the following will 
9bow, of which I am ready to give proof, were it 
necessary : The lands I refer to could be feued at 
from six to ten shillings per acre. 

Supposing 100 acres to be planted aiul reared 
solely for profit, four feet plant from plant, the «x« 
pense of enclasing and planting, (taking into con# 
sideration the inexperience of the workmen em- 
ployed,) allow one shilling and eightpence per day 
each man, will cost L.IO per acre ; although, I^itm 
aware it can be done for much less. 



Aft this rata 100 icnt will oo8t.*.-.L.1000 
BenI of 100 acres at 10/ per acre 

annuallj^ isL.50^ which extended 

for 20 years^ makes 1000 

Interest on the ontlay at 5 per cent. 

ftr20years • 1000 

Supposing interest on the rent for 

20 years SOO 

To superintending and expense in 

the rearing for 20 years 1000 

Total outlay for 20 years. • L.4200 

The thinnings at 10 and 15 years 
will be at leasts af^ reducing 
the number of trees to 1000 on 
each acre..... L.500 

Trees leffc^ only supposing them 2/ 
per tree, wood and bark> which 
will be rather .under the true 

value 10,000 

10500 



Total pro6t of 100 acres in 20 years L.(>300 

Again, tsupposing the whole to be cut aver at the 
end of 20 years, being oak, it grows up without 
any expense, and will pay regularly every 20 years 
after, a much larger sum ; but should it be reared 
tip to the age of 50, or to 100 years, to maturity 
for naval timber, &c. it will pay much better, and 
the crop equally secure. It is a well authenticated 
fact, that woods, judiciously planted and reared, 
will pay an annual rental of from L,6 to L.IO per 
acre. Having been in most of the sea-port towns 
in Ireland lately, I learned from good authority, 
that the annual importation of foreign oak bark 
into that country amounts to 10,000 tons, as much 
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into Scotland, and I should suppose twice that 
quantity into England. Now, supposing that no 
more than was necessary for home consumption 
was reared yearly in these kingdoms, it would yield, 
at the average prices of oak bark for some years 
back, the sum of L,400,000 sterling, and its ma- 
nufacture would employ, from April to September, 
20,000 labourers at least, and 5,000 constantly; 
the profits of this alone divided amongst 100 land- 
ed proprietors in each of the three kingdoms would 
employ a vast number of people ; and supposing 
their wood lands divided into 20 cuttings, and cut 
annually, would give them a very handsome yearly 
return. 

I am aware that many proprietors of this kind 
of land have not the means of the first outlay at 
their command ; but if government do it, to a 
larger or smaller extent than that first proposed, 
and carry the produce as timber trees to maturity, 
the profits would be beyond what I have already 
stated. Even were a joint-stock company to em- 
bark in this plan, I should suppose it worthy, the 
British government tp be at , the he^d of it;j .the 
king, the prince^ the noblemep, the gentleqaen, 
every landed proprietor, and every lover of his 
country, to be members thereof. By giving the 
proprietor, whose land is taken or feued, an inte- 
rest in the concern, by idlo wing the rents to lie 
over for 20 or more years, he would then become 
a considerable owner, and would have, by, this 
means, a particular interest in seeing it properly 
managed. That all kinds of timber equal, and 
many kinds superior to foreign timber can be. rear- 



ed in this country when properly attended to, no 
one will deny. The more fully to explain all this, 
I send you a copy of my " Forester*s Guide, and 
Profitable Planter,*' published in 1824, which, if 
your time will permit you to glance over the intro- 
duction, &c. it wilt prove what I have here stated. 
Should these few hints, which I am convinced would 
do good if put in practice, be of any use to you in 
the present very trying state of the country, I shall 
be in readiness, should you require it, to make a state- 
ment of the expense that timber can be reared at, 
from the nursery to the naval shipbuilding yard ; 
also, all kinds of timber for other purposes ^ and at 
all times ready to give any farther explanation. 

I have the honour to remain. 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, and very faithful Servant, 

ROBERT MONTEATH. 

StMmg^ 9th September 1826. 

P, S. — ^The sum paid by Great Britain and Ire- 
land for foreign bark is very considerable, as is 
plain from the above Letter; but is almost no- 
thing when compared with that paid for timber, 
there being no less than L.1,500,000 sterling paid 
annually by Britain and Ireland for foreign timber ; 
this immense siim, which is provable from unex- 
ceptioiiiable authority, need by no means stagger 
the belief of any one who for a moment considers 
the great number of large vessels constantly em- 
ployed in importing timber. The one-half of that 
sum would employ annually and regularly all the 



unemployed Operatives^ and improve ail the waste 
lands of Great Britain and Ireland, and keep them 
always employed^ altliough the population was even 
much more numerous, and thus keep the strength 
of the nation for the day of battle, both as to men 
and means within herself.— -The above Postscript 
was not in the original Letter. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to give 
the following Review of the above Letter, taicen 
from the Edinburgh Star Newspaper, 1826 : 

PLANS FOR EMPLOYING THE PEOPLE. 

Mr. MoNTEATH, author of "The Forester's 
Guide,'* and other works on the subject of Plant- 
ing, has has sent us a copy of a Letter, which he has 
addressed to Mr. Peel, on the means of giving oc- 
cupation to all the unemployed workmen in Great 
Britain and Ireland, and of affording at the same 
time a secure and immense return to government 
for their outlay. " There are,** he states, *• of 
waste unimproved lands in Scotland alone, 
}4,S18,S£4 acres ; triple that quantity in Ireland ; 
and nearly as much in England. About one-half 
of the whole will carry wood, and Ue so contiguous 
to the sea as to affi)rd every facility for its exporta^ 
tion. Now, supposing Government to become feu* 
arsof 10^000 acres of these lands, this would eiio- 
ploy, in enclosing and planting, upwards of ^000 
peo|)le« Any quantity of the lands referred to 
could be feued at from 6&« to 10s. per acre«-and 
Qn 100 acres the cost of the who^ process wouldj 
tt^efor^ be nej^ly as follows : 
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Expease of endoniigy plants, plantings and wag«a to 

WQCkmen at Is. 8d. per d^j, L.10 per acre,— >or L.IOOO 

Rent for 20 jeistB, tit most .... 1000 

Interest on the ontlay for 20 years - « 1000 

Interest on the rent for 20 years - - 200 

To superintending the rearing for 20 years - 1000 

The total outlay for ^ years, would, there^oi^ 
amount at the utmost to only L.4300 } while the 
thinnings at 10 and 15 years, would, after reducing 
the trees to lOOO on each acre, bring at least L.500 
-~and the trees left, only valuing them at 2s. each, 
wood and bafkt at the end of the experiment, 
L,10,000 more. The total profits on the 100 acres, 
in QO years, would thus amount to L.6,300. 
Supposing the whole,"' proceeds Mr. Mooteath, 
to be cut over at the end of 20 years, being oak,^ 
it grows up without any expeni^ of planting, and 
will pay regularly every 20 years after, a much 
larger sum ; but, supposing it to be reared up to^ 
the age of £0 or 100 years, to maturity for navy, 
timber, &c» it' will pay much better, and the crop, 
wUl be equally secure* It is a well authenticated 
fact, that woods, judiciously planted and reared, 
Will pay an annual rental of firom L.6 to L^IO per 
acre. Having been in most of the sea-port town^ 
in Ireland lately, I learned from good authority 
that the annual importation of for^n oak baj:k 
into that country, amounts to 10,000 tons y a? 
nmchr mto Scotland, and, I should suppose, twic^^ 
tbdit quantity into England. Now, supposing that 
rio more than was necessary for home consumption 
were reared yearly in these kingdoms, it would 
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yield at the average prices of oak bark for some 
years past, the sum of L.400,000 sterling, and its 
manufacture would employ from April to Septem- 
ber, 20,000 labourers at least, and 5,000 con- 
stantly throughout the whole year.'* 

We do not perceive, for our own parts, that there 
exists any good or formidable objection to the 
practicability of this plan, except that which arises 
from the large outlay that would be required, in 
the first instance, on the part of Governm^it. 
This, however, is a difficulty which belongs, at 
least in an equal degree, to every other method 
which have been proposed for giving employment 
to our surplus population. The most magnificent 
of all the devices that have been suggested for this 
purpose, that of Colonization, cannot be eiSected 
without a national expenditure of alarming magni- 
tude. Lord Elgin's Trenching system, again, 
which we noticed a few weeks ago, proceeds in 
the like manner upon the supposition of a public 
contribution — the benefit of which, however, are, 
in that case, to go to the paupers and the landed 
proprietors of the country exclusively. Last of 
ail, Mr. Lindsay's scheme for recovering land from 
the sea, and in that way as it were enlarging the 
territory and augmenting the resources of the king- 
dom, can, no more than that of any of his brother 
projectors, be carried into execution without im- 
mediate and considerable outlay. The final ob- 
ject contemplated by each of the experiments pro- 
posed may be ample and sure remuneration ; but 
aill erf" them b^n by a demand upon us for heavy 
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payments, as the condition upon which alone they 
promise us their golden profits. 

If such a crisis then has really at last overtaken 
us, that something must be done at the general 
cost to rid the country of its surplus population, 
we see not why these plans of Mr. Monteath and 
Mr. Lindsay should not, at least, receive their 
share of public patronage as well as others that 
may have a similar end in view. They both of 
them possess certain advantages over even that of 
Emigration, inasmuch as they may probably be 
put in operation at a considerably smaller expense, 
while, at the same time, instead of sending our 
peasantry and artizans abroad, to find a subsistence 
among strangers, they would retain them, at least, 
for a time, in the land of their birth, and amid the 
society of their kinsmen. Why should not the 
two processes of relief go on together? That 
which aims at bringing the resources of the coun- 
try up to the necessities of the population, would 
only both assist and be assisted by the other, whose 
object it is to bring down the amount of the popu- 
lation to the capacity of the country. The end of 
each i]^ in truth, only to reach in a different way 
from the other, the same point of right and com- 
fortable adjustment. The one would suit the wishes 
of those of ^ur countrymen who prefer the home 
of their Others to a foreign shore j while the other 

' would form an outlet of escape for those more ad- 
venturous spirits, who see, in the unoccupied ex- 
panse' of a new country the proper sphere for their 

* enterprise and activity to figure in. The effect of 
the one as well as of the other, would just be, in so 
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far at least, to lift from off the groaning soil the 
burthen of its starving population. 

One thing is never to be fwgotten, in reference 
to any plan that may be proposed for the employ, 
raent of the pec^le. It is not, in fact, employment 
that is wanted for its own sake, but employment as 
a means of creating subsistence merely. This is • 
the test by which we ought to try the pretensionfii' 
of every project that may be suggested in refe^ 
ence to this matter. We have already applied the 
principle in question to Lord Elgin's trenching 
scheme. If the return arising from that operation' 
will not pay the cost occasioned by it, it were merely 
to throw away so much of the national funds, or the 
public charity> to contribute any sum of money for 
its encouragement. If the effect of expending in 
that way an additional pound sterling upon every 
acre, shall merely be to raise an additional ten 
shillings worth of produce, we should certainly act 
far more wisely in at once devoting our money to 
the purchase of double that quantity of produce 
abroad. We should not in that manner certainly 
give employment to so many of our countrymen, 
but what is much better, we should give suhnstenee 
to twice as many of them. Just in a similar way 
do we estimate the value of these schemes of Mr« 
Monteath and Mr. Lindsay. It is not because it 
would set a working so many thousands or tens of 
thousands of our idle population, that we would 
hftve our Waste lands planted ; but simply because 
the real value c^ the work would more than pay 
Ae coirt of it $ and would thus enable us to give to 
oiiff eptfalivia bread for th«u^ aaweU« 
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mere occuiwl»« for their hands. And as for the 
land which Mr. lindfiay proposes to recover from 
the sea, it is obvious that it will only be a real ac- 
cession to the resources of the kingdom, if it shall 
be able to produce a certain quantity of grain for a 
smaller sum of money than would suffice to procure 
an equal quantity in any other way. If the scheme 
do not promise this much at least, it is worth no« 
thing. It opuld never, of course, be expected that 
government should devote any part of the public 
mooiey to so preposterous an enterprize, as that 
would be, of cultivating land, obtained either in « 
this \f&y or in any other, at a greater expense than 
the produce promised to repay. Mr. Lindsay, we 
do not doubt, at least believes himself abundantly 
able to prove that the plan he has laid before the 
public does not involve any such absurdity as we 
are here referring to. 

The Ute Lord Meadowbank, in his interesting 
publication in 181J, has the following very spirited 
and judicious remark : — " Were the Highland pro- 
prietors to set about establishing a proper cultiva- 
tion in ^xw vast domains, they would soon be amply 
rewarded by the rising value of their property ; 
and'would no longer suffer tlie disgrace of urging 
emigration, by their short-sighted projects of im«- 
pDoi^emeiit, that high^iqiinted and iK>ble race of 
men, who, by their intrepidity and self-devotement 
to national glory, have raised their reputation to a 
iBvd^ with Spartan fame.*' I wonder what his 
Lordship would now have said on the proposed 
plan of emigratign^ while there is stUl sucb a want 
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of improving spirit amongst the proprietors of tihe 
waste lands of Scotland and Ireland.^ 



QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

ThefoUowmg Qiueries were sent me for Replies by J. JF\ 
Burkci Esq. Greenwich* It was not tiU after I had 
reptied to them that I understood their design was to 
establish a Joint Stock Planting Company. I consU 
dered it for the tise of private property, and answered 
them a>s intended for some large landed proprietor's 
estate. 

Query 1. — ^The plan to be pursued in establish- 
ing a general Nursery of Forest Trees for all the 
soils, with the time and probable expense ? 

Answer. — There are thrfee different soils men- 
tioned in your Letter ; but as the climate and si- 

* I am of opinion his Lordship wouM say : Let the British Oorem- 
ment improve their waste lands and populate the thousands of milea 
of almost desolate countries at home in the first place. I recollect 
the time when passengers and goods were often six or eight days he- 
twixt Greenock and Rothsay^ about 90 miles ; now the conveyance it 
four times a day, and not above two hours. By the detention of a 
Packet, I once paid threepence for the twopenny loaf at Inverary. In 
thes0 times many places of the Highlands of Scotland were not worth 
cultWating; but now the conveyance by steam vessels to all parts 'of 
the Uighlanda and Islands of Scotland has greatly altered Uus cate^ 
and insmensely advanced the value of property, which by a due a|« 
tention to cultivation, would employ many thousands of the labouring 
popiiktkNi, and greatlj enrich the proprietors. 
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tuation may be nearly the same ; two roods^ say 
half an acre^.wiU be sufficient to rear plants of 
every description for planting 1 00 acres annually, 
if once established ; to effect which, select a nur- 
sery as near a-kin to the different soils as possible ; 
to save expense of enclosing, one spot may do for 
the whole ; which, in the first place must be pro- 
perly enclosed, not only to keep out cattle and 
sheep, but game of every kind. For this purpose, 
a stone fence is the most permanent, safest, and 
^speediest broi^bt to be effectual. If stones could 
b^ gQt in the neighbourhood, a fence of five feet 
bigb' would be sufficient, and could be done at 
from 6b. to 7s* 6d; per rood of 18 feet» Next to 
this, is a hedge, and paling to protect it, as it can- 
not be a fence without it; it will cost from 4s. to 
68. per rood ; but requires a little yearly cleaning 
and keeping. The ground should be trenched over 
duriqg the summer months, and properly prepared 
for receiving the seed or seedlings early in spring. 
I would recommend filling it with seedlings, as 
being both cheaper and easier managed ; about 
lL.100 will fill it up at first, with a sufficient num- 
ber of seedlings, and from L.40 to L.50 for seed- 
lijDgs wmually, will keep a sufficient quantity of 
every description for planting out 100 acres year- 
ly. Thus a sufficient number of plants of every 
description may be obtained for planting 100 acres, 
at '.an expcfiise not exceeding 10s. per acre. 

Query II. — Three different enumerations of the 
plants most proper for each soil. The expense of 
planting and fencing in large enclosures. The 
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probable period and value of the thinnings^ and the 
annual charges of management; this calculation 
being with a view to ascertain the earliest probable 
return from the soil ? 

ANSW£R.-^On light sandy soils, the larch and 
the spruce* of the fir tribe, can be reared, and will 
come to maturity as timber trees. If the siib-i^ 
is of light sand and not very deep, and turning to 
clay below» the Scotch elm, ash, and plane, of 
the hard wood tribe, will come to maturity as tim- 
ber trees ; and the oak for coppice, if the soil is 
once made by the larch firs, as described in my 
Forester's Guide, will do extremely well whea 
properly managed. On the gravelly clays, &c. 
the oak, Spanish chesnut, and the Scotch elm 
(which is next to the oak, and is used for ship- 
building,) will come to maturity as timber trees. 
After the nursery is estabUshed, the expense oi 
plants and planting each acre with all kinds, t^ill 
be from 22s. to 30s. The expenses of enclosing 
will be as in reply to Query First ; say from 6s. to 
7s. 6d. if with stone ; and hedge, &c. from 4<8< 6d. 
to 6s. per rood. If the plantation be in large clus- 
ters, the enclosing will be very trifling per acte j if 
they are detached in small clusters, the expense 
will be the greater ; but the exact expense will * be 
easily ascertained by measuring the line of fence 
round the different plantations. I have, however, 
seen some plantations, when of considerable ex* 
tent, enclosed at the rate of 5s. per acre ; there is 
often a great saving by judiciously laying off the 
enclosures. The nursery, enclosing the woodr 
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Jaodf an4 IP^^^ ^^^ tequire a proper skilful 

m^iiiager to auperintend the work, &c. which will 

, QQdt at lea3t JU60 annually. If a plantation of firs, 

should the situation be much exposed, they must be 

, planted at distances of four feet, plant from plant } 

i at ten years^ thinned out to eight feet, which sup- 

if pose wholly of larch, as the bark is in considera- 

<^:blj9 request, wUl bring, after paying the expense of 

, ; thiooing, from L.5 to L.7 per acre ; at twenty 

iy^as^ thinned out to sixteen feet, at which dis- 

> , tance larch may stand till forty years old ; which 

tthinnings at twenty years, will pay at least L.S5 

. per acre* As it is to be understood the worst and 

dwarfish trees are always to be taken, the crop on 

the ground at twenty years will be worth fully that 

amount. At forty years old, when the larch firs 

is lit for almost any purpose as timber, and if the 

growths are ordinary good, will average at least 

; ; twenty feet a tree, will be worth L.300 per acre. 

If planted with oaks, to be converted into a natu- 

. ral oak coppice, cut over from the plant at fifteen 

years old; supposing oak bark to sell at L.14 per 

toni the ^rst cutting will bring from L.30 to L.40 

per acre.; and for every twenty or twenty-four 

years after cuttings, from L.lOO or L.150 per 

acre* This may vary a little according as the 

; gsound may not in every acre of it carry the num- 

, her of plants, trees, or stools without blanks. By 

. , Mying yearly cuttings, very ordinary wood-lands 

,., wiU pay an annual rent of from L.5 to L.10 per 

ijac^e, from natural oak, for any length of time 

, . without the expense o£ planting, but keeping good 

the fences, — and firs by planting every forty years. 
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QufiBX JIL—Tbe probable value of tbe sUndth^ 
timber at distant periods, spedfying those at srhichl 
it would be the fittest for the naval yards ? 

Answer. — To rear timber for the naval yards j 
having planted oak, Spanish chesnut, and Scotch • 
elio, the only kinds in general use for the uavy9 
at .eight feet distant, plant from plant i at fifteen 
years^ thin out to sixteen feet, taking care always < 
to take out the worst of the plants or trees, dress- - 
ing up the roots or stools of those cut for ; the 
growth. The timber and bark produced from the 
cuttings at this time will pay from L.7 to L.10 per 
acrej at thirty years old, thin out to thirty-two 
feet, tree from tree, always dressing up the cut- 
tings for the growth ; the thinnings at thirty yeari» 
wUl pay at least L.25 per acre. The trees at thir-> • 
ty-two feet may be reared up to eighty years old, 
when they will be good timber trees fit for shipbuild- 
ing, say from one to two tons of timber each. It 
may be here proper to observe, that many of the 
growths from the trees cut over at fifteen years of 
age, will at the age of forty have made more pro- 
gress than those from the original plant ; so that 
some of them may be reared with greater advan- 
tage and propriety as shipbuilding timber trees, and 
can also be made to grow more crooked if attended 
to. By this method a crop of shipbuilding timbeir. 
trees fit for naval purposes, can, after the first sixty 
years, be always kept upon the ground j at the 
same time, when the plantations are of any ej^tent^ 
even granting it were only one hundred acr^s. lesft 
or morey a part can bo; always cut down every ye^r 
for the naval yards } and part of them roiirt^d up 
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wittout aay expense of replanting, perpetually. 
Tbevakte^fanaoreof oak, Spanish chesnut, and 
elm trees, as above, at sixty years old, may be 
fakly leokoned at or nearly L.400 ; besides, the 
cuttiagv from the natural under-wood will have 
paid 41 rent of not less than L.3 per acre annually, 
leaving always a crop of timber trees fit for naval 
poiposes rearing on the ground, reckoning the tim« 
ber^ including bark of such trees, at five shillings^ 
per cubical foot ; but this, price may vary a little 
according as the locality of the plantation may be 
to a mwrket or sea carriage. 

Having given you a statement of the probable 
expense of planting, rearing, and reaping of an 
acre in its different stages, it will serve for any 
number of acres, on such soils, &c. 

N. BiH^lf there are neither stones nor timber on 
the estate^ or • in the neighbourhood fit for enclos- 
ing, the most economical method would be to plant 
immediately (although the plants were to be 
bought in,) a few acres wholly with larch firs; 
or if in marshy or wet places, with the common 
willow, as these will come up in the course of a 
very short time, to afford a sufficient supply of pal- 
ing, for enclosing 500 acres, year after year. If 
necessary to have recourse to this method of en- 
closing, the larch may be planted at two feet six 
inches, and the willows at two feet,' plant from 
plant. I have known willows fit for paling in 
three, and larch in six years. If recourse is to be 
had wholly to a wooden fence, the paling recom- 
mended in my Forester's Guide will be foupd the 

ittOBt sirfScient, permanent, and cheapest. I have 

c 
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been using cast-iron bolts, which I find astonish- 
ingly cheap, and ultimately serve the ipyrpo^e 
equally well^ ... 

Sir, — I now send you a Reply to the Queriet in 
your Letter of the 22d February, which, however 
trifling, I am sorrow to say, from my engagements 
on differents estates through Scotland preparatory 
to sales this spring, where my personal attendance 
was necessary, it was impossible to answer soooei^ 
and will be extremely sorry if my delay hw nh 
tarded your operations of planting for a single mo- 
ment, which is of such infinite importance and va« 
lue ; and from the increasing prosperity of the Bri- 
tish nation, the demand and rise in price hokte out 
such cheering prospects to landed proprietors. Yon 
will easily perceive that in less than forty years* tb4 
crop on the ground will be of more value thaa the 
land it occupies, and pay a fair rent for the land 
after the first ten years. I will be most ready to 
supply you with any farther information from time 
to time on the subject. I am. 

Sib, 
Your most obedient Servant* 

, Stiei-inc^,. N. B» 
19th April 182$. 

* 
. To. John F. Bubke» Esq. Greenwich, Kent 
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A MEPLT 1o a request made two yeara after the 
Survey had been taken, when Hie Famu were to 
hilidld. 

' Srjft,* — Having only this day had it in my power 
to lay itty hand» on the Notes of my Survey, &c. 
of rfie Woods and Wood-lands of the farms of 
Ma^^oy, and East and West Irons, the property 
c^ John M^arlane, Esq. on Lochfine Side, Argyle*- 
ftbh'^ I find there is of enclosed and unenclosed 
wood-lands, chiefly covered with oak and birch, 
400 acres ; (I beg to say by the way, that with 
^'eat propriety and advantage more could be add- 
ed») The wood-lands on these farms are equal, 
both as to soil and situation, to the verv best in 
-Scotland, and will be as productive of wood and 
bark at twenty years old, as many natural woods 
will be at tw^ity-five years. Supposing these two 
hundred acres converted wholly into oak coppice, 
{for which purpose it only requires the blanks to 
be filled up with oak, and the trash extirpated,) 
and diA'ided into twenty hags or cuttings, making 
ten acres to cut annually. At twenty years ol<^ 
the coppice wood and bark, even allowing bark 
to keep its present low price, will yield at least 
L.50 per acre, say L.500 annually; and suppose 
forty reserve or maiden trees to be reared up on 
each acre to the age of two cuttings, keeping al- 
ways a regular succession of forty on each acre 
amongst the coppice ; these will be worth at least 
L.2 per tree, which at every second cutting will 
be worth L.80 more per acre ; but to reduce the 
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whole to an average, it will produce L.90 per acl^ 
annually, which will be L.900 sterling of jre»iy 
income in succession, without any expense of plant- 
ing, excepting one person as forester, say at L.4<I 
yearly; while the bark, &c. from the thinnings 
will nearly pay his wages. If you take the lofcaKty 
of these farms into consideration, where the v^hbhi 
of the yearly produce of these barks can be dis-* 
posed of to the fishermen at a fourth more pride 
than to tanners ; it will bring in a very considera- 
ble sum more than the above. If you consult the 
Reports of the produce of the Duke of Montrose's 
Coppice Woods, and many others, you will see 
there I am rather, and that too considerably, under 
than above the annual produce ; besides, the Duke 
of Montrose and others pay, from many places of 
their woods, twenty-five shillings per ton, to tak6 
the barks to a shipping place ; whereas the. barks 
from the above farms can be shipped for two shil- 
lings per ton.* As the soil of these farms will 
carry timber trees to maturity, and from its beau- 
tiful situation it could be rendered particularly con- 
spicuous and interesting as a gentleman's, family 
residence, were a few acres of the wood-lands laid 
ofi^.for a cc^tage and garden, and standing orQH^ 
mental trees reared about it ; this would infinitely 
beautify and immensely add to its value, even 50 
per cent, more than the intrinsic value of the cot- 
t^e and trees, by making it so interesting in the 
eyes of thousands of strangers passing and repass^ 
iiig this estate by steam navigation ; also, a very 

* Locality to water carriage is of the greateat oonaequence in rearing 
-wooda. 
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?^w small dufiters of ever-greens planted on the 
jiiigh. knolls would greatly ornament it 
' \ The intrinsic value of the crop on the ground at 
fi^esent, with the exception of the reserve trees, 
faay be considered as not great ; but when consi- 
dered as stools of trees already on the ground that 
mil stand cutting and grow for ages, and as inse-* 
parably attached to the ground in so far as the oak 
stools go, may be, and that very reasonably, esti- 
oiated at L.20 per acre. 

I am. 

Sir, 

r Your most obedient Servant, 

R. M. 

■ Stirling^ 6th January 1827^ 

To A. M*KiNNON, Esq. Writer, Greenock, Factor. 



On the means^ of ascertaining the comparative tan^ 
'-.^ ' ■ ning powers of all kinds of Barks. 

" Dublin, October, 1824. 
. ^* My highly and justly esteemed friend, Mr Par- 
W^iA^ of Sackville Street, Dublin, who, it is well 
)^wyfxi is. i indefatigable in every thing good and 
praiseworthy, stands in need of no comment from 
lAfp&i^ si^ttt me the fdl«>wing Treatise on atrcertatn- 
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ingthe degree of astiingency or tanitmg strength 
in all kinds of bark, which cannot fail to be of very 
great importance to dealers in that article, parti- 
cularly to tanners ; as by this means they pan ia a 
few hours ascertain the different degrees of strength 
in all kinds of bark, of course come at once at its 
real value ; a thing hitherto unknown but by the 
long and tedious process of tanning :— - 

''Of all the manufactures which depend on 
chemistry for explanation and improvement, that 
of leather, though highly favoured by the atten- 
tion of scientific men, is still, perhaps, most in need 
of their aid. 

" Notwithstanding Seguin's happy discovery of 
the chemical affinity between tan and gelatine, 
which promised to introduce something like analy- 
tic certainty into his art, the practical tanner is yet 
unable to estimate the goodness of any bark (pre- 
vious to its actual use,) otherwise than by its ex- 
ternal characters. He depends wholly on the col- 
our, taste, and the healthy brittleness, which in 
many cases requires an experienced eye to distin- 
guish it from the brittleness produced by decay. 
By the mere appearance he may indeed disciimi- 
nate between sound and unsound bark of the same 
species ; but when both are fresh and healthy, or 
of different kinds, (for instance, valonia and cork 
tree bark,) his eye and tongue no longer assist him 
in determining the proportioned worth of either. ^ 

** Any method therefore which would enable the 
tanner to ascertain with speed and certainty the com* 
parative value of astringents^ (of which the market 
always affords a striking variety) by the examina« 
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tiow^%ic»l4ei^ previous to purdi^ would 'be 4 
great- Mep to#ar(li rendering his bunness safe^ con* 
jAMefit) and f egularly profitable ;^ and would, no 
doubts be tlie means oC introducing general im« 
provemeMs into every branch of the manu&cture.- 
*^To am^ at this is the object of the present 

eisay.'' 

■ « « « « 

[Here follow some pages of discussion on modes 
of valuation formerly proposed, of more interest to 
the scientific chemist than the manufacturer. We 

go at once to the matter of mercantile importance.^ 

♦ « « # 

^^ In endeavouring to strike out an unexception* 
able process for the use of tanners, and complete 
this test in the spirit of utility in which Sir H* 
Davy had first conceived it, I found it necessary to 
take a difibrent path from that pursued by Proust 
amd Tronilsdorf^ who endeavoured by the action of 
reagents to deprive tan of the various matters na^ 
turally combined with it, and which essentially 
modify its action in every case hitherto brought 
under our notice. . Now, the test required ought 
ta resemble in its action, that which takes place in 
a tanner^s pit } for if the mode of trial adopted 
differ materially in principle firom the manu&ctu- 
ring process which it is framed to aid, any estimate 
«f the value of astringents found on it will be se- 
rious^ in error. tFor instance, a tanner's profit 

* A nriencl assures me, that valonia (which is now much in demand 
g tft dPgat tatinefii at L.2S a ton) Wafif (Dff^ed to them from Italy, thif fy 
y€$]k HP^ many quantity^ at Ia4 a ton, but in vain ; th^ then had' 
no means of ascertaining its value experimentally* 



phiefly. 4§p!?nds,p^ .thfi i«icxe%»e,pf :We«^^5/«^bs^ 
hid^ ^cquiresi dmw^ ^^ pjipoesi? thiit ,cpnv^:*6i>dt 
into^ leather. This ijx »tfong (<sole) leather i^ geo^ 
fs^ly one-third of the dry weight j or, what tanii^^ 
are, piore accustomed to calculate on 'm Irelami 
thejiai^hed leather i» half- the w^ht qf thcif hicte 
when fresh from the slaughter-house. Tb? tM&- 
tractive matter forms an important part of. this 
weight, and therefore, any test which the imanu- 
facturer might apply to ascertain the tanning power 
of an astringent material, and which acted only on 
pure tan, would completely mislead him. I am 
inclined to think that any gallic acid present is also 
absorbed by the skin. In spent ouze the power id 
striking black precipitates with solutions of iron is 
lost, and transferred to the leather, particularly 
that made with oak bark. In short, the tajGm^ 
wants something which, when presented to an asr 
tringent infusion, will seize on, and enable him to 
e/stimate every thing which would (in his process 
on the large scale) contribute to the weight <^ km 
leather. .. i 

'* I know nothing which can do, this so well as th« 
skin itself, and I find that by a. little management 
it may be made to yield us the information >w<i 
require, quicker than has hitherto been thought 
possible. 

^' It cannot be doubted that a strong bull hide 
will continue to absorb tanning matter for jtwo 
years, if the process be so arranged j but if we al'* 
ter the usual proportion of the materials, the result 
as to time, will differ exceedingly. If a fresh skin 
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4^4iim^4^n to tL'^ery thin substance km a cur- 
mesfWf beamy or split into fine leaves by a machine, 
so aft to expose a great expanse of surface, and a 
cqaantity €!f these be steeped in a proportionably 
okmaU* measure of tanner's ouze, they will, in a very 
S^w htmr$r iinbfte ell its useful tanning substance, 
-md etiable him to ascertain, by the difference of 
weight before and after steeping, the exact quan- 
tity of matter in solution, that can be made avail- 
^hle in the manufacture of leather.^ 
^ ^ This is a test which comes home to the business 
0f every tanner ; one which he can place confi- 
dence in, because he can clearly understand it i 
and though some niceties are requisite in this pro- 
cess also, the line of thought necessary to attain 
them is already so familiar to him, that I have 
great hopes it is calculated to become generally 
useful. 

^* There can be no question of the correctness of 
the principle of this plan, it being that in daily 
operation- in every tannery, yet the field is open for 
improvement, and the exercise of ingenuity in the 
veonduct of it ; but having placed the subject with- 
in the grasp of the manufacturer, I candidly con- 
fess his' superior right to prescribe the details in 
ev^ity tiling connected with his handicraft opera- 
tions. 
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' '^^e strongest ooze in the DuUin tan-yard prepared in the mod 
cold meihod, was e3diau8ted of taste and colour by this mode in seven 
^oun ;. ft deeoctibn of valonia^ (the strongest I was able to make^) of 
ijff |;r. 10^, was, with the ai4 ^ fi^equ^t iiNaupulation> to dunge 
Am bnze in Uie pores of tHe skin, deprived of all the astringency in 
Jdmtiniieiioarai 
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*^ As hwfeter, I bflve'teat!* sfeveM fexpleMfeiits 
to ascertain the proper mode ' 6f proceedingi fetifl 
adquired s6me experience ih the mattfer, I ^ffirigly 
dommunieate ity and devote the remainder bftlili 
paper to hiirts which I hope may be of's6Hiife6 to 
the tanner in going through the test oh his owii 
account. '' ' *' 

" As the object is to constitute a companion be- 
tween two or more astringents, and decide qtiicMy 
^on their respective merits, whilst the articled kte 
yet at market, a few pieces should be sfelected froni 
each lot, so as fairly to represent every pafc^d. 
The whole <rf each sample should be separately 
ground to powder in a small coffee or pepper-milli 
and passed successively through the same siev<^,' to 
place each in similar circumstances. From theib 
average samples, the operator tnay take eqtM 
weights, and obtain complete infusions of each, by 
agitating them with successive portions of warm 
water till all the soluble matter is extracted. 

Though boiling water will hasten the bpefatidH; 
it certainly tends to decompose the astrihgient 
liquor afterward, and induces it to depdsit a pdrtibn 
erf insoluble matter which may iMttf^t^ \^th6ot'^ 
r6ct results. Water at blood hekt (98"^ Fahr;) 
may be safely applied ; bottles t(y infuse and shaK^ 
the powders in, and a piece of muslin to sti^iA 
through, serve these purposes coilnpletely. C^ 
must, of course, be taken to preserve and t^turii 
any powdered bark which may remain in* ihe 
strainer, with the next quantity of warm VaterL 
Successive additions in this manner are exceedingly 
more powerful solvents than the whole quuAity 



<' Whi^iy tb^ several ipfugio]^ yielded by oue sam? 
j^e are unit^d^ the average liquor will in gener^ 
]p^ foupd. sufficiently weak to be acted on by skiq 
yfitb tkp gi:e4t;Qst effect ; that is^ to afford all tb§ 
colouring Qiatter along with the tan — an advantage 
the tanner is prevented from obtaining in strong 
decoctions of bark. If his experience should lead 
him to tlunk a particular infusion too strong (which 
fqay occuf in the ezaminatipn of astringent extracts 
sijwl^. to luno, rh^tany, and catechu^) he may add 
W^ter to xedoce it to what he wo^ld call a " safe 
timiMng strengtL'V Aliqupt parts of these infu* 
aioqs.^onerSixth of each for instance J are now to 
tie Sjeparatfly submitted to the action of the test, 
skin^i (to be described afterwards) which should b§ 
c^efji^ly handled in the liquors now and then for 
§eveii or eight, hours, to expose new surfaces to thq 
action of the ouze^ till the tanner ascertain, by ey^ 
and tongue,, that the liquors are absolutely spent. 

'* Thei^e are a number of critical appearances in 
varipua operations, altogether undescribsU^le, and 
of which io^ifimate tests give us no warning, and 
keep no record ; In such cases it fortunately hap% 
p^M that the, pagans of sense give perfect satisfac* 
lipl^ to (in^^eixperienced operator. In the prppess 
UDdqr cpnfiiderationi habit rendeBs their decision 
«)Mu£S<^pt. . 

The sHiqs intended for the tiial should previous* 
ly be .well washed in tepid water, to extri^t any 
lime whiiph they may have absorbed in the process 
of depiUtiotn» togetiier with all the loose gelatine 
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which caa be squeezed cmt of the pores ^i^ mtib^ 
it ; so that nothing shall remain but the firm fibre^ 
which will bear handling in tlie usual manner ia 
weak ouze. They are, after this washing, to b($i 
dxied in the shade, but not near a fire ; then cut 
up into small pieces to fit the miniature tan*pit8>\ 
and weighed in lots corresponding with the iafu- 
sions ; each lot containing bulk sufficient to fill tip 
the quantity of ouze, and (like a sponge) pres0flt 
an absorbent surface on every side. 

** This dry skin, as every tanner knows» is in 
a very unfit state to absorb astringent matter^ and 
become leather. It is, therefore^ previous to im- 
mersion in the ouze, to be worked with the hands 
for about five minutes in water just blood*waxm 
(QS"" Fahr.,) and induced by this treatment to sof- 
ten and swell to its former dimensions, in which 
state it will be capable of fully exerting its absor-* 
bent powers j and if care be taken to give the ouze 
an over dose of it, the action will be completed in 
a fhw hours. 

^^ As each ouze is exhausted, its lots of skins should 
be take^ up, dried in the shade as before, and the 
increase of weight in each lot separately ascertain-* 
ed. This additional weight can consist only pf the 
useful tanning matter, so that the increase of each 
lot will directly show the true comparative value 
rftbe astringent in whose infusion it was stewed, 

'^ The skin most proper for this purpose is thi^ 
strongest and freshest that can be procured, shaved 
down or split to the thinnest substance it c^^bi^ 
sa^y reduced to. The large fj^sh.currii^s/.^y^^ 
ing& &axn the strong hides ipto&ded fpt ^2ai»p$ 91; 



bjiiiie^4Mi»»)w^^btofai^ qoanti^, «iicl«re well 
ad^i^d^ tx) iS^ procensLf ' The skins of ill-fed sheep 
aiKl^eafedd' IJiat^^tne to market hide-bound (ftoia 
tive mounfttiii distric^s^ as well as those of aged caitb 
tie in^ ^ftoerali »e also strong and fibrous enough 
fd^ 'tfa^^'^utpece^} but what I would prefer to all 
ofbei^ (^i^m the desdiiption I have received) are ox 
hides^^piit'Veiy ti»n and evenly by the patent nuu 
dbin€^;'{ * 

^* In Birmingham^ I am informed, this branch of 
^•leather -manufitcture is well understoodi In 
Diiihlki'/ we have but one splitting machine, and 
that is only constructed for splitting sheep skins^^ 
Thelse, from the improvement that has taken place 
ih eoir breed of sheep, are generally so fnll of fat, 
tfirat they are quite unfit to act as a test in this case, 
the oil shielding the skin from the action of the 
t^ and where it exists in the greatest quantity, 
along the back and across the neck, retarding the 
evaporation of' moisture during the two drying 
processes, and consequently leading to false results^ 
^' ^Calf skinsi shaven down to the thinness of split 
Mieep skins, are free enough from oil, but thefibfe 
is in gevlferal so delicate, that it is liable to be injur- 
ed, and* partially dissolved, or rather dispersed 
fhi^cHigh the warm water during the softening and 
Swelling, pfepai*atory to steeping in the astringent 
iniiiiion; I found that several lots erf this sfcin^ 
previously dridd and weighed for experiment, 
thbngh beautifully transparent, and apparently 
j)er)fect in every way, lost seven per cent, of loose 
gdaiine when bandied in tepid water. Thus thisi^e^ 
dtE^Hof okinhalso appears improper for the |piirpo$6^ 
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(gratis CIRCULAHi) t- ^ ^w*l «f^fD« 

• ' YOUNa PLANTATIONS. '■- }m f :K.rfft 

QTIm fonowiog Circular was sent to a numbtf «f Noblffaiyy itn^ ||^H|| 
lai^ded proprietors in 1826^ a year of unprecedented dro\^|L w^h « 
^fll 1^ long rememberect, atid may not be altogether oninier^tm^ 
HflNttld^'likeagtm happen.;] ^ . i.' ^>v\*a €\p 

Mr LrOJu>s AND G£KTLE9fEN^«-H[n this jmm/0iv 
unprecedented drought, I am weU aware< th«t ftm^b^ 
yoimg plantations must be sufFedng retj sevtnrigri^ 
especially what has been planted this season^: unuk 
parttcularly where planted Ofi dry rocky soils^ QEhial) 
am^the more convinced of, aot only from what Irfaafefi 
seen personally on different estates, and iti ^vapmii^ 
parts of ' the country ; but also &om the numMOMd 
applicati(»3s, being nearly 200, already camj^trt^i^ 
band, from different Noblemen and 'Gentlemen lite 
EngJhmd^ •• Scotland, and Ireland,, asking advicQiesft 
to Mrhat possible counsie they shouid take to^recovvMt!^ 
pr save their plantations, some of whick bmtg<vi$A 
veiy-great extent, and which appe^^ri at ^prasenbter 
be a total failure, must occasion am immense <«»«> 
penseinphintsandinr^lanting*. . .-. 4i ^.u 
: Being weU aware^ that there ace. also iismtijpr 
iH^o have not as^yet i^pHed to 4ne. for admce^' 
whose plantations may be in a similar aitiaitimi^ 
I thought of printing this Cflrcular^\ contamifi^ 
the following hints, and sending it to; tboM 
Noblemen and Gentlemen who hari^} iiailoiil^ 
ed me with their $n)|doymeBt ; add- ihdfcld 
they be the means (of which I have no doubt 
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from former expmieiioe) of saving all or any part 
of their young plantations, I will feel myself most 
amf^y rewarded :^«-* 

Oaks^ ftc — ^Where the plants of oak, Spanish 
cbesButf elns;' (Scoteh or English,) ash, plane> 
aycamore, horse cbesnut, birch, and alder, (and 
itf Miie^psrts of England and in the most of Ire- 
hH^ the heedx) have failed in the top, and are by 
no means likely to recover ; cut them over close 
by the ground, trampling and firming the roots well 
inJt(th»Mrtli before cutting off the top, and be sure 
toi4C«t the plant close to the surface of the ground- 
wfaeo^ tiampled down ; let this be done in all plan- 
ttflUms where there is no risk of the young shoots 
(liumbeis c^ which will yet come away during 
atttmtin) being destroyed by game, such as deer^ 
hwes, ^rabbits, &c. in this month, and particularly 
befevethe end of September ; where there is a risk 
c£ the-young growths being destroyed during the 
wiUter by game^ let all such be cut over in the 
months d December and January ; thus by having 
their roots firmed in the earth, the roots will be 
gvowiiig every day of vegetative weather during 
wfnteiv and will, in the spring, send out most vigor* 
out groiMhs ; there being no risk of the roots los- 
ing the growth by the top of the plant shaking 
with itfio winter winds. The same metliod cdiould 
bo attafided to with all plants, even two, three, or 
Mm ymt planted, if dead in the top ; and not to 
4ipmid on their side shoots, although fresh, as they 
mmm make a^. proper tree. -^ Vide my Forester's 

i.ihia.-«i*Fffom the strong gales of wind we have 
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had iu most parts of the country, within tb^Bie 
three weeks past, I have found great numbers: of 
the firs, particularly those in exposed sitviatiiCiii^, 
very much loosened in the roots, which h^ b^en 
the means of killing more of them than the droi]^h|> 
by admitting the ah* to the roots, and destrc^ugg 
the moisture, which kills the roots, although tk^ 
schI is good and deep. If the following is at^i>4e^ 
to immediately, — going through and carefi^ly fiirm- 
ipg them at the roots, many of them may yet be 
saved ; not a moment should be lost in atteoding 
tQ this. Where top shoots of the spruce and dilyer 
firs are dead, and the under shoots healthy,, tthe 
top shoots should be cut off. I have foun^ 
this always, where they had sap in the roots» tf> 
save the life of the plant or tree when th^. aide 
roots are healthy; it will be found to answer 
the .purpose completely, when the firs are intended 
chiefly for nurses ; but when they are intended to 
be reared as ornamental trees, this sometimes causes 
them to grow horizontal or crooked. 

Layering Natubal Oak Woods.-— To thpae 
noblemen and gentlemen in the Highlands of 
Scotland, who have extensive tracts of natural oak 
woodt I beg to say, that I was aware, before. heaiv 
ing from many of you, that the layering from the 
young oak shoots would be a complete failure this 
season^ To thpse of you who have been goicig cm 
with the plan of layering^ and. who have planted 
hundreds of acres in this way, and are conidooed 
of the utility of the method, having seen stronger 
and better growths in two years from the Uyer$i 
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Ifasth iti'^e ot$ix years from the plants, I need say 
^Uttte, '£i8 What you have lost this season yott will 
'gUirk'tiitxti tiOT wiJI you be wanting in growths 
^ttirough^ the autumn, now when the season is set in 
tboidtL/iis a proof of this, you need only look back 
4^ibito€fr yeiars. To those who have only tried 
Hbe-systetti of layering for the first time this sea- 
ifcm, I heg to say, you must not despair, as it has 
beeh V proved, to a demonstration, tx) succeed. 
Where .you have depth of soil, you will have 
:grow^(i yet in autumn, but particularly in spring ; 
but I observe, what you say, that where the soil is 
very bare, and particularly where you have laid 
the layer ijver rocks, the branch or layer seems in 
many cases to lie dead; nothing else than this 
could be expected in a season like this, not having 
a drop of rain or moisture since layered in, and no 
'depith of soil^ to make the fibres stretch for roots ^ 
this will be particularly the case where the incision 
in the layer has been much cut through, as by this 
means the sap or nourishment from the old stools 
i& completely cut off, which should have supplied 
it till'tiie fi^es in the layer became roots, which is 
potf ttor ton it be expected, till the layers have had 
a wliole year's growth. In this case, a spadeful 
of fresh earth should immediately, during this 
indnth if posi^ible, foe laid on them, and the pihs 
well firmed in. The laying a little fresh earth on 
tbem, I mean only in all bare rocky places, will 
preserve them and keep them moist till next sea- 
8011 ;' taking care not to disengage the layer from 
the rfd stool } and although they may receive but 
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ktflfe iapltoni the ald*stool, yet f hey wilt^lf «m«» 
(fitialrjr mbntieason, receive as' much as malted iifbfSI^ 
take rbbt; -ktid form themselves ; by atteiifdlhg*^ 
this, you will have, in many instances, grtywths^^fii 
aatumii, but pjirtrcularly next spring. Althfttl^ 
they may not have sent out ia green blad6^^^'tftte 
season, there is not the slightest room to despair.* 

Again, to those who have only tried the method 
of .layering for the Ifirst time this s^aaoo^ their 
failure, I grant is particularly discouraging ; 
yet -the utility of layering and cutting over, by 
many years experience, is incontrovertible, and 
can be attested by thousands; and by attentdpig 
to the foregoing method, I am perfectly assured 
it will save the expense of replanting. 

I beg to observe, before taking my leave of you,- 
that this season I have observed, both in difierent 
places of Scotland and Ireland, many trees in plan- 
tations of twenty and, thirty years. old, which had 
previously been most vigorous in their growth, 
cpmpletely dead in the tops ; although the bud? 
caiD^f9ut,> they never bladed ; but these are claef^ 
ly in^lantailoas where the ground is over^^burdte- 
ed :fof waht of tiiiiely" thimiing ; these, hoWetfer, 

ll«i^^to be QQ tfa« estate of . Duptrooxia ia ArgylesbiML thf propertv^c^- 
Kiel Malcolm^ Esq. where his forester, James Oow, had la;^eTeddown 
not fewer than 50,000 oak and Spanish chesnut, early itii^n^^nl 
one plantation, from natural shoots, &c. and not five layers out of 
tbe b«Q4n9d» on . an av^ag^ h/d -. f aiHtd; ^ ai great naanjr of . thieiiilhad 
made fine shoots of from two to three feel* and. were very heajt^ 
T)ie ^paniid^ chesnuts were particularly'promising notwittistanVBuK 
the drought. ' ' ' ! ' , -S 
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iQiiyi^pVQr4iext season }. but still it woukl be weiC 
ifji<j^\ u^^e^ to thia a little, as want of tiim^^y 
t^iHiiQgy<^a stints the growth of the whole plaq- 
tata^9i(:p^11i€ula4y in such a season as this, for 
wh^!^ g^QH94 is pver-burdene4, recoy^y is 

* I , ; > , 1 . 7 I ' I haye the honour to remain^ 

r.-- -^Mii) .;.; L .. . MyXoBDS and GfiNTJLBlJlKN, • 

>'^ ^Y4MirnMst obedient and very faithful Servint^ 

^ R, M. 
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WJiSTNOWING MACHINE. 
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{%\ pattern of tbe Machine, with the following letter, was sent to the 

'flrftttneSMig'bf^tne Highland ^ciety at Glasgow, and I hAvetio 

:^lit blatiti^Mt btiditf wiU l»e dulj afipreoiatedia^wtt harrests, 

«|^^i^^]^y JLD. .tjl^^( Western ^stands, 9n4|ta place ,her^ not. if^igra- 

tiiying to many of my readers.]] 

"T^I^'NiMem&ft ttndGenthmefi^ Membef^ of the €6m^ 
iniHSk'^dptf^ Bidhldnd Sodetj/, to Meet at Gia3aoiVi2^th 

2 '^^M^ liORDs AN^D GsawTLBMEN^^^It is a well kiiown 
t^^th^ in the Highlands of Scotland, particu- 
larly Argyleshire and the Islands, it is almost io^r 
possible to get the crop (chiefly oats and beer) from 
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the wetness of the climate, gathered in, in a wh^Ii 
some state, either for man or beast; afui oft^m 
times a great expense is incurred in removing it tp 
high land, and in turning it over to dry^ &q. . It. 
is well known that His Grace the Duke of Argyje, 
erected bams at an expense of L. 10,000 in. tl^e 
neighbourhood of Inverary, for the purpose of 
winnowing the crop. It is with a view to secure 
to the farmer, at a very trifling expense, his crop 
of corn, &c. that he may have wholesome food for 
man and beast, that I beg leave to lay before you 
a model of a simple machine, by the use of whiqh, 
corn of every description may be winno>yed iu, a., 
very few days, in place of sometimes taking a great 
many weeks, and preserve the grain in good order, 
notwithstanding continued rains. As the miodel 
of this machine shows at once, to the most super- 
ficial observer, the method of drying or winnowing 
corn, little need be said in explanation of it ; all 
that is necessary is, that the machine be made of 
suflBcient height and strength to keep the sheaves 
off the damp ground, so that it may turn round 
with the wind, the sheaves being put on the fpic^s 
of the machine ; when placed in such a situatioq» 
an hour of dry weather will completely dry the 
sheaves, after having been drenched with rain, 

OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE UTILITY OF THIS MACHINE^ . 

I. It will take a very long ttfidie to put a dheafon 
the machine.— —In reply,— It has been tried re- 
peatedly, and allowed, at all hands, that it is as soon ' 
piit on. the machine as in the shock. 



fl. It Ibses tfie grass out '6f the bottom of the 
she^.— This i» sometimes the case ; but what fklli 
dtitt^anb^ Very easily raiked off the fieM after, 
without aoy toss. -> 

III. The expense will be great. — But not so ; 
the strong part of the machine can be made of cast 
iitin, or wood» and the turning part of strong wire ; 
so that they will not cost above, (as I am inform- 
ed,^ from Is. 6d. to 2s. each, suflScient to hold from 
SIX to twelve sheaves, and will last a farmer for 
generations ; and as corn can, in this way, be win- 
nowed in a very few days, a few will serve a farm, 
being so very portable that they can betaken from 
field to field : even were it to cost a little more, no 
farmer but would think it well bestowed, when he 
calculates upon the difficulty, risk, expense, and 
even the loss of grain he is obliged to sustain almost 
every season, but particularly in wet seasons. But 
I aver, that the very reverse will be the case, as by 
this means he will always save his grain at less ex- 
pense, and its utility is immense, every where in 
wet seasons, when put in practice. 

Observe, the sheaf mtist be tied a little above the 
middle, the band of the sheaf fixed on the forks, 
and the bottom spread out, so that being entirely 
off* the ground, and turning round on the machine, 
it admits of the air in every direction ; nor will 
heavy pouring of rain injure it, as it runs off the 
straw as it falls; an hour's dry weather, at all 
times, will fit it for the barn-yard after being win- 
nowed. Three small poles of wood, little thicker 
than a corn fork handle, turning on a bolt 
at the top, set up and spread out at the ground in 
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form of a triangle, and with hooks on them to hang 
the sheaves on ; or a hoop put round with hooks 
to put the sheaves on, either of the ways will b^ 
found simple and of very trifling expense. 

I have the honour to bei 

My Lords anx> Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and very humble Servant, 

' r ■ ... - ^ ■■...»■..••, V • " 

.' ■ • . • * I 

R. M. 

Stirling, Slst September 1826. 

Sketch of a Winnowing Machine. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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M vhH 



PLANTATIONS IN IRELAND, 



^': 



SURVEYED IN 1S«6. 



I use great plaiantedof speech. 

I hate the ^phistry Qf words. 

Which only cauase contentious spite. 
By experience lead to what affords. 

With demonstiition, sure profit. 

The following i^arks , and methods of improve- 
ment on Woods and Plantations on sundry estates^ 
are principally intended for the perusal and assis- 
tance of the planter and forester, so that an attempt 
at fine language, or a strict adherence to the nice- 
ties of grammar, are neither necessary nor attended 
to. My whole intention is, to state the improve*? 
ments that could and that should be made, with 
great advantage to the properties, both as to profit 
and CHuament, with the best and most advantageous 
method of executing them, so as to be easily under-, 
stood by those who may have the operative man-. 
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agement — Having always made it my creed to' 
probe the wound to the bottom, though simply^ y^t^* ^ 
plainly — ^fearlessly, yet candidly and honestly, 1)6- ■'* 
fore applying the remedy. Without pointing out -^ 
the disease, it would be of no use to prescribei a '^ 
a cure; in doing so, it of necessity has been my ' 
painful duty to bring into notice, as I went along, ^ 
the mismanagement of these woods, trees, and plain- ' 
tations« In doing so, I beg it to be understood, thiat - ' 
I have not the most distant view to personalities, ' 
being perfectly ignorant as to who had the manage- 
ment of them. Hoping that the few hints will 
serve as a beacon, not to make shipwreck again of ' 
such beautiful plantations and trees, upon the same ' 
rock, suffice it to say, that the planter and rearer 
of timber, in every part of Great Britain, does and 
will reap immense and incalculable advantages 
therefrom, when prbpetly attended to; but particu- 
larly in Ireland, which, for the far greater part, in 
point of improvements in agriculture, is at least 
one hundred years behind her sister kingdoms. 
Throwing this consideration alone into the'scal^' 
it should have its due weight with landed proprie- 
tors in that country, as regarding the interest of 
the nation, themselves, and their posterity. It is 
plain to a demonstration, that when once Irelihitl 
shall have arrived at that degree of perfection' in 
agricultural improvement, to which I am happy to 
see,^ from the enterprising spirit to improve by' ' 
plaifting^ of some of her noblemen, she is adviahic- 
ieg, though slowly, there would not be in the 
country a tenth part of the timber necessary 
to supply the internal demand for agricultural 
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pui[pq^€^t^()ae.*. I, am 4ecidedly Qi ofismmg 
tb^vt^ffi'l^i^^ proprietor who plants or im^ 
prg^cs l^ff^r)^rajQtSi of ^y^aste or poor land, doea 

mqri^ fw^tj^jC^^^^ or future iude« 

pei^di^^ie. ((u; t^e emaqcupation if you will) of Ire^ 
lBx^}^yij)g 1)19 piyn private interests aside, thaa 
BJd^^,i^ilfii^jniX^ scl)emes of many nameless in* 
diyi^iiials^r,^ Slides, .<;}Qthing the nakedness and 
hsj^iif^np^ ,^ tj^^, kingdom, it will in a very sbort 
tinij^ eiK^ch the landed proprietor, and so soon as 
set abip^ .witU ^jg^iU will instantly afford bread and 
cioij^giif^^fibustdBx^e, to thousands of naked and 
hal^-stf^fYJbag }abpHrers. From the locality of my 
presi^i^ §ubjeQt, s^ it only regards 9 few noble 
indiyicUial?, ;an4:thpir private property, it would, J 
fear^.be 4oemed ii^proper to be more public } time 
alonp,^an4 tt^pse who embark in it, will prove the 
justness pf the remark* Let it be carefully noticed, 
and always, kept in view, that in going over in the 
way, of asufvey, pf woods and plantations, it is 
impp^iljl^ I. coiildi condescend upon the particular 
num]her oftJtree^ where it is necessary to suggest 
tlie prppri^ty.of a thinning, that should be taken 
out J but from the hints given, and the methods 
laid^dpwn to be followed up, any person, pf but 
ordij^vwy. skill, apd, judgment in fprestry, will be at 
i|o lf^,t^.,4iscqver all such. In all wpoded estates 
it iswprJthy the proprietor's special attention^ and 
always,|;end3Jto bis advantage, as well as to the 
improvement of his property, and also to his ob« 
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* Tb0 greaM pan ci the few itnplements rtequired for this pnrpAse, 
are t^ffftti^ 4en^ from Sng^d W, Scotland. 



taiimBg;<a perfect knowledge of his increask^iaib 
luiftl liK^oine^ to have hiA woods^ plantatioj^s^orbiMl 
lands, and timber trees surveyed, valued^ and ^nfc 
oara proper system of improvement by a pra&(af 
3tonal person, who, if worthy of tru#^ "wilt txkii 
special care, candidly, honestly, and wilthoutpaA 
ttality^ to state the improvements that should and 
that could be made with propriety, advantage^ ^aad 
profit, with th;e best, speediest, safest,: and cheia^peiit 
method of executing them. - - • •/' '.i^T 

A most excellent and satisfactory, plan for aR 
concerned, when a system of improvement' 19 
adopted, and agreed on by the propribtar, saaiA piH 
into the hands of the factcH*, forester^ or opesatn^ 
manager, particularly when printed, is to famdr it 
a quantity of blank paper at the end of the imfmt 
on every distinct plantation or farm, in tbe&rm of 
a book, in Whidi the proprietcH* not^ ddwn; his m^ 
structions to the factor, forester^ or LOperattve'ani^ 
nager, so that he goes on in safety, and if attenture 
and industrious, with satisfaction to his 6mp}oycii^ 
Also the manager or ibrester noting (do wn> on bis 
part, the expense or time consumed iiiitftaldngt all 
0uch improvements wbra finithed^ )&Cw;i>iaIa(>rtbe 
sums of money received for the thinnings a^ld ck«t^ 
tings, and to what purpose applied, &e» .^ l^bepr^ 
prietor and servants keeping each- a distinct ib^^blfk 
and comparing them' oceasional!l!y.r Wlied %)m fdM 
isjudidously attended to^* it affords peade ofriniwl 
to the proprietor^ particularly rso wheki ite ^thct>t']:o^ 
prietor) cannot always reside <»pi the estate, wheFet- 
by, at whatsaeverA distance, r he can havozap^lfect 
knowledge of what is going on at all times ^aiid^oo* 
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cifii^pss^Qr^aU parts oS hiji;efttafe;^I JiaVifif^oAeiMkifnesj 
(MKiticirfaiijHMi €xt9iimve iirobded esMte^^- numb^Md 
Mjliralueii tbe wfaole standing timbeir treea atid 
ytiiita|i0n8 . aoeording tf^nthe aforesaid- pkn, dis^ 
tilicttj^inarfting and vaiuing all such as may be cut 
fys^^haiimfnrw \0oods and plantati4[)ii§j 

Miid.iibtinguishing,mai4cin^ and valuing all such 
\k043[Ui}2»be^cut without' injury to the look of the 
jQTiiapdsiand: plaittatioiis>> so that the propriety 
knows to a certainty, or nearly so; ^the annual pnu 
duce^affi-yearly income he. can receive from his 
woods i;: and ishould at any time a pressing »ece»* 
sil^ ifov* a little 9iore>iiioney than his yearly income 
be wanted^ he can have recourse to those trees 
that stay be cut without injury to the look of the 
imsdfijR or^pliuitations* Such apian of iarrangement 
hrill serve' the woods and wood lands on every 
ertate fbr forty years or more, and it will serve the 
€i2ttii:^]^df natural coppice woods for all time com*, 
ing) wbeli omee brought into annual general cut- 
tings^ and tJatinot fait df affording the most univer- 
sal satisfaction to all concerned for the future. 
' JEq ittaiiiig all such surveys, I am particularly 
catefulto setect and describe alt such trees as will 
suit ^be particular soil and situation, attentively 
poititiii]^ out ^ and recommending all such frees as 
#iilli*etd^tlid greater age, become the most mag- 
mSc&sA^ |i^g<^> and ornamental trees, add which^ 
bf thdo: increasing magnitude, will give dignity, 
^uitiquity, and grandetu* to the domain or estate, to 
be reaped up to perpetuity. Always keeping in 
xww, tha1> though an i estate or domain may be pos- 
sessitd' of many natural beauties, yet trees are the 
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golden fringe which adorn nature's noUett:aaid 
grs^ldesit garoient: clad in these, she 'is notJiDn- 
\y infinitely hesuitiful, but trenscendendy ^xc^l- 
lent ; such will the eye ever admire! Stap 
nature of trees, and she looks like a naked man 
in a winter day, disgusting to the eye, and 
shuddering to the heart — strip nature of trees, 
and there is a blank which no human art or inge- 
nuity can supply, whether we view them as a na- 
tional or individual ornament or profit. The pro- 
prietor who rears up and spares old healthy trees 
of oak, Spanish chesnut, bequeathes an in- 
valuable treasure to his posterity;* and he who 



♦ Let loves own altar honoured be, 
Spare^ woodman spare, the beechen tree. 

Lord Byron's fine simile, written beneath an elm in the church-yard 
of Harrow-on-the-Hill, September 2, 1807, will be acceptable to 
«Tery lover of trees :— 

Spot of my youth ! whose hoary branches sigh, 
Swept by the breeze that fans thy cloudless sky ; 
VThere now alone, I muse, who oft have trod. 
With those I lov'd, thy soft and verdant sod ; 
With those, who scattered far, perchance demote, 
Like me, the happy scenes they knew before ; 
Oh ! as I trace again thy winding hill, 
Mine eyes admire, my heart adores thee still. 
Thou drooping elm, beneath whose boughs I lay. 
And frequent mus'd the twilight hours away ; 
Where, as they once were wont, my limbs recline. 
But ah ! without the thoughts which then were mine ; 
How do thy branches, moaning to the blast. 
Invite the bosom to recall the past. 
And seem to whisper, as they gently swell, 
" Take while thou canst, a lingering, last farewell t" 
When Fate shall chill at length this fever'd breast, 
^ And calm its cares and passions into rest ; 
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f,cuts them down, robs his posterity for nikny gene- 
-iiatioDs, and his country of its greatest beauty, 
.fboast, and bulwark. Britain had better be without 
q gold than without timber. 

f}' . Oft have I thought 'twould soothe my dying hour. 

If ftught may soothe^ when life resigns her power. 
To know some humbler grave, some narrow cell, 
Would hide my bosom, where it lov*d to dwell ; 
i.- With this fond dream, methinks 'twere sweet to die. 

And herq it lingered* h?re my heart might lie ; 
Here might I sleep, where all my hopes arose, 

^ Scene of my youth, and couch of my repose ; 

Tor ever stretch'd beneath this mantling shade, 
Prest by the turf where once my childhood played. 
Wrapt by the soil that veils the spot I lov'd, 
Mix'd with the earth o'er Which my footsteps mov'd. 
Blest by the tongues that cbarm'd my youthful ear, 
Mourn'd by the few my soul acknowledg'd here, 
Deplot*d by thote in early days aillied. 
And unremember'd by the world beside. 
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2%^ JS'/m^ near tke Approach Gate to Pawer^e&m^ 

Mansion. 

These trees, on both sides of the public rottd^ 
chiefly elms, must be allowed at all hands do give M 
very dignified, sublimely grand, ancient, and vdfltfi 
rable appearance to the approach to the manrioK 
Notwithstanding their unprotected situation, beif^ 
dose on the pubUc road, and .the little care IM^ 
attention that has been paid to the rearing of theilii 
they have raised their magnificent heads to the dk^ 
and bid defiance to the storms and tempests tbit 
have within their lifetime overturned and redi!ftc0tt 
to a heap of ruins the strongest and most stat djr ecK 
flees, built by human ingenuity and art, and spMlt 
in that beautiful language of inspiration, *< man is 
as a shadow that departed, compared with us." I am 
sorry to say that it bespeaks a degree of carelessness 
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seldom to be met with, in allowing these noblest of 
nature's productions to fall into decay, when a very 
little work and attention would be the means of pre- 
serving them in all their grandeur for atiother century. 
The first and sixth on the right, approaching to the 
gate, have each lost the top of the trunk ; these should 
be cut over, and if found decaying in the heart, should 
be covered over with apieceof lead or other substance; 
they would thus send out most vigorous shoots, gain a 
new top as a polUu;4^ bepoqie as beautiful a^ ever in a 
few years, £[tad*^ah^ so for gen^ations, while their 
trunks are preserved ; this may be seen by the fine, 
firesh, and healthy shoots they «:e at present sending 
out, notwithstanding the decaying and decayed state 
of their boles. No plan could more efficiently have 
lieen taken to destroy and hasten to decay these trees, 
limfHi^-^91/^^^ M which they have been pruned, bf 
cutting the large braachea at a distance from the 
trunk of the tree, and allowing them to rot ofi) which 
iftSlf^ ^9ti^,U^ 1^9 ve a hple to admit of wat^, &c. and 
ffli^l^ ^)ti|Q;a^[^ irots the whole tree» All these 
hflH^fi4P#.ijari4- |>l3<?es should be most carefully and 
II^FlW^x'drji^f^ed up> smoothed into the body of the 
tM^'s^t^,,4Jb^re is already ^ hole or symptom- a^ 
^^cay^it s^uld ))a covered oyer as aforesaid; and if 
^|lHP^^§b^J^:48oi}nd, when dressed up, ijt.^ipuld hc^ 
ffT^jOKez^y^iik coal-tar paint, or a; halsam prepare 
j^|)Mipos^ of preserving th^ wet iccm getting 
JHr^ l^^l^HP ^oni ppemng the^pores of tJ»e. timber 
tny^wijt^|h<P W§t ; Is not SUbajkesp^are's fine lines^ very 
lip^lpJH^ 1^ th^ 

9} r, id^ ' '^ftair boii|;bs in mw^ ^i* tg^ 
<r«>i . ''p. A«4 JMsb. iPl^/tiMd winh dry afit;iqui(yi" 
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No. II. 
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Clump opposite the Approach Gate. 

This clump of old trees, however small in size, from 
it3^ elevated situation, has a most beautiful app^eaiauc^ 
to a stranger, when walking or driving up the avenue 
just before described. The whole of the trees 
should be kept up with the greatest care ^. not a 
single tree should be cut out of it ; and should afijT 
pf them die in the top, by being whipped by^^i^ 
neighbouring tree, it should be immediately cut oytgt 
and pollarded ; a few ever-green shrubs could be p}^ 
in amongst their roots with propriety and advantage 
four trees of spruce and silver firs, say two of .eat^ 
could be put into the blank ground, on thecQu^ 
side, and reared up to maturity, to stand in a tri^ 
gular form, looking down the avenue. . On the rigljd^ 
in entering the gate, there is a fine beech tree,, ^ijg^ 
miserably pruned, and that too very lately .;.,.1;^ 
branches should be immediately cut close into. (J|^ 
tree, as formerly directed, otherwise it will very.s^c)!! 
kill the tree. Nothing can be more ruinous andrdfl)- 
tructive than a system of pruning pf this kind^ . . ^ 
approaching the gate on the left, are two larcb . ^Q^ 
which are destroying the ever-green laurels, npr ,i^i^ 
they ever be ornamental trees. They should bie iqji- 
mediately taken out, before they 6a any .mora ^ffjff^ 
The young spruce firs towards the fence sbouli^ -^ 
cultivated with care ; rear as many of them upa^ if^ 
stand in a triangular form to cover the view of tl^ 
field. The young larch firs should be taken oi^ 
,]^r}ine properly, dress, and cover up the y^un^ in 




the fine old trees here, in order to preserve them as 
long as possible from decay. 



No. III. 

Leji tide the Approach Crate to the Mansion, within 
the Gate. 

At the back of the gate-house or lodge, take away 
the ash that is whipping, destroying, and overtopping 
a 6ne ornamental beech ^ as ttte beech will be by far 
the most ornamental and tong-Uved tree, it should 
get scope, and the ash never will be a proper tree, 
ftom the manner it has been abused in the pruning. 
Farther on the left is a clump of fine old trees, maily 
of which have also been abused in the pruning. A* 
these trees not only afford shelter to the adjoining 
fields, &c. but are also beautifying and ornamental to 
the place — not a single tree should be cut out of tlietn. 
When any of the hard wood trees die in the top, it 
should be immediately cut over as a pollard. The 
whole of tile hard wood trees that are abused in the 
pruning should be examined carefully, and all the 
Spoiled places and blemishes dressed properly up and 
Covered over, so as not to admit of water into the 
bowels of the tree. Several fine pollard trees of beech 
are to be seen here, which proves to a demonstra- 
tion, that pollarding such trees as I refer to, will 
be a means of preserving them as ornamental trees 
for ages, after it may be supposed they were lost for 
ever; and in this and all such places, to preserve a 
tree for ornament is of the very greatest importance. 
A little farther on, left side, close to the approach, is 
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9 fine healthy ash^ with one of the top branches brokj^^ 
and lying over on a fine be^ch, which has h^n allowi^ 
to do so, it appears, for at least a whole season, which is 
not only destroying the ash but also the beech it lies 
on; and if not remedied, will in time be the meaBspf 
killing both trees, which, of course, would make a dread- 
ful blank : this is a degree of ca,relessne.ss . th^t;, ^ 
serves to be severely reprimanded. The branch should 
be cut off the ash, and the place where it is broke at 
present,, dressed up, as also the branch it has. destroy-* 
ed.on the beech, and that immediately^ On, tlje 
north, side of the approach — as the whole of ^ the 
trees here, as well as those described, and the whote 
pn both sides leading to the mansion, give an.ipr 
finite dignity and ancient grandeur to the plaqe* 
altogether indescribable, the greatest possible qar,^ 
and every thing that human art or ingenuity . csifk 
devise, should be applied, to preserve as loQg. as 
possible their growth and appearance as trees ; liot,a 
singletree should be cut, nor so much as a healthy 
branch should ever be cut off any of them. Allien, a 
single branch is, broken off any of them by the.^iji^t 
or otherwise, the place where it is broke should.^ 
immediately. dressed up, and. covered over: ^s afor^-r 
-said ; when any of them die iv{ the top, ,it sbpuldl^p 
cut over, and pollarded j even, when they die in th^ 
foots, they should be allowed to. stand as J[pi\g^ |^i 
there is a green blade from them, ajad till other tre^ 
if possible, be reared in their place* 
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From the gate on both sides of the approach, close 
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to* the mansion, there are a number of very fih^ 
taH magnificent trees, and for the most part they: 
are very healthy; still there is also manifest the 
^^eatest 'want of care and attention in not dressing 
Up' the wounds and broken branches on them, iu: 
order,' as long as possible, to preserve the health and 
^roWth of these fine; trees ; which, from the situation' 
they occupy, when a single tree is taken away, it 
makes a dreadful blank, and such as may reasonably, 
be sapposed will take at least three lifetimes to re^ 
place.' ' I may remark, that had these trees, and the' 
others I have just been describing, been thinned in 
titne, say when they first arrived at a height of six^ 
teeii, or not exceeding twenty feet, they, by getting 
scope to branch out, would have been much larger,, 
mote ornamental, and more beautiful trees. I would 
herfe beg leave, as 1 go along, to observe once for all,- 
that r whenever a plantation is intended for standing 
ornamental timber trees, they should be thinned out 
regularly and gradually, first at the height of six, ot 
not "exceeding eight to nine feet ; at the height of 
twelve; or' not exceeding sixteen feet; (say eight or 
tiea yeaiis after) to eighteen feet, tree from tree, at 
the height of from twenty to twenty-four feet, to 
tbirty-six feet, t^ee from tree, or as near as can be, 
at yidchl if in a very exposed situation, they may. 
^nd as a' finished grove or lawn of timber trees, 
t^ldng special care always to leave the best and most 
healthy long-lived trees; if underwood is necessary, 
keep the ground alwa^'s full with underwood from 
the cuttings. But to return from the height, — ^these 
trees having arrived at the length of time they have 
stood in siich an expoised- situation, it would be im«^ 
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possible to cut away a single tree without injury to 
its neighl^ouring tree, either by stinting it in 2t0 
growth for a number of years, exposing it to bft 
1^0 wn down by the storm, or altogether killing it^ 
therefore a single tree cannot be taken out here with 
safety, nor with any degree of propriety. It wilt 
be told me what is very ti*ue, tliat many of these 
tree3 stand so close together, that they are ^vi^ 
dently killipg each other, and if allowed to stand 
many more years together, both trees will not only 
be injured, but actually killed ; then there will be 
nothing but a blank, no tree at all ; there are a num- 
ber of blanks already, and perhaps from this very one 
Cftuse J it is therefore certainly much better to take 
away one tree and save the other, than allow both to be 
lost ) you say take away one tree, it will kill the other 
•Y^the very one it was taken away to preserve, you say 
may be blown down by the wind, and make a blank ; 
l!his may happen, the world may soon come to an 
end, and there will be an end of the trees also ; thisi 
I grant, is all fair and rational ; we are here treading 
on sa^re4 ^ound, and the person that would cat 
away a single tree here, which has required cento* 
ries to rear, at. the risk of a supposed improvement 
would be committing a crime. There is, however, 
a plan and method left of preserving and keeping a 
crop on the ground, of these grandest of natan*i 
productions, even in their exposed situation and ne* 
glected state ; and I beg permission to say, that the 
managers, of all estates would do well to defibenAe 
ieriously before cutting old full-grown trees in tliis 
and all similar. places*. The plan to be followed up 
kk preserving these trees, in this and similar [daces 



yf^^i^ pD9 tj^eeia evidently, d^atroyidglts peiglu 

^]^ng^ ti%^,t.^ dQstroyihg e^h other, so^ 09 both 

i}r^Lah9?tly. 4ie if not remedied, is to cut over oae.of 

^b^ tr90&for a pollard ; in so doing, the greatest atf 

tp^tiion and Bkill is requiAite, taking care to cut it ^ 

^S^VP ^ i^ possibly can be done, to clear and re? 

}f/^ the other tree, leaving alwa^rs all the healtli^ 

ji^swoh^ on the outside of the pollard ; and rathei: 

l^if^f^ cut the main trunk of the tree pot to be tbf 

M^rd,. take a branch or two off the.side of it that is 

Iqjuripg the tree to remain. Suppose another casc^ 

jffi^(^ tvfa trees are very close together, and one, (4* 

cl^]|); xou^d be spared altogether, should one of th§xp 

j:^ taken aw^y all at once, the top of the tree left 

o^Ul Jbie^ most likely, completely bare of branchc|$ 

t^;(tb^fone sde,--r-the side pressed on. by the othf^ 

^jee?rrAnd will have a miserable appearance as a tree, 

cW4 it I? ten to one if ever it will have, a proper look 

n9S<9i^ ci^liamental tree. To remedy this, an4 to h^acq 

i^ a ;;£l^w years a beautiful tree, cut as a pollfrdi ^e 

riiQpef^>|ieaUby i^nd best of the two treesi^ say the oiie 

f4^tl$q4^d to. stand as the most ornamental tree, ke^^« 

:<^^iPS»Mftbovementioned, the trupkof itas high a^^^pos^ 

^1«ib)9i<«9df all jthe healthy brapches qn it belpw where 

^^^the. tiDUQk is cut, allowing the other tree to 6(904. #0 

^asi^^ly to shelter it till it sends outit^ new brap- 

«'i^e&,ramd f^^ms its top^ tbi^ also to keep thp 9]gf^e 

^j^li^^tl,tjji% lode o£ a tree till aich time.^ ,tte ppl- 

eJl*rdt^,/pji»edate topi properly, riRhen the .ojt|^ei:^^^e 

^fppi^^tijijl^ep away ; ^ and no deficiency of a t^ee will 

paI^ perct^¥al)le> as the pollar4.will sooa ^aver muph 

^^mfm^ffiom^ thm tt^y^^id both tpgeth^^ m^ bet a 

^<3q^li^^Qre beautifid. tree (!han iwie ,stan4ing: with 



Qsly a half top^^ say the top all on orie side } hy ai^ 
tending to this, a crop of iitie trees will, for aged^>be 
k^pt OQ the ground. Where there are already blanks 
ill this and the aforesaid plantations, these shoufidfc 
be filled up with plants of oak, Spanish chesnnV 
English elm, plane and lime trees; when thestf 
are put in, enclose them singly with my portabtoi 
Piling, (See Forester's Guide^) which is both ele^ 
gant, durable, and cheap. I have been the moMf 
particular with the trees here, as th^ hold a most 
4istinguished part and situation on the demesne, and 
require immediate attention, and should I meet witk^ 
any other trees or clusters of planting requiring the? 
same treatment, I will only give a reference to thin; 
It is agreed at all hands, that nothing beautifies dr 
makes a nobleman's mansion look more antique,\ 
than to have fine large old venerable trees, and the' 
greatest imaginable attention should be paid to the 
preserving and keeping up all such trees* The mak-^ 
ing of pollard trees in places of this kind is of great, 
use when large trees are transplanted; the best me^^ 
thod I have always found in doing it is, to poUardI; 
the trees to be transplanted two or three years beui 
i^re transplanting them, so as they may be £Drniin|f- 
atop« 'M>> 

; : ..^ - in 
Jjarge Trees along a JPrivate FatMify Walk^ fo* 

.. Here are to be seen a number of veiy fine veneri^ 
able old English elms, which are, in so far as I ha^ 
seen, a very great rarity in' this country* Indeed 



siicbi n^agnifieent And sublimdiy grand trees We sdU 
«bm )to be met with anywhere. Here I am -^xJ^ 
^voiAj. sorry to have again to lament the depldp- 
tble neglect of these noblest of nature's prcdu&> 
tk>ns. In order to hasten the decay, and to con« 
i^gn to oblivion the fine row of these trees along the 
gardea wall, in front of the mansion, which perhaps 
cost eiome of their ancient proprietor many a wak-» 
ii^ night, some fratricide baa in a most cruel and 
limatoQ .manner cut the roots off the whole cdT' them 
Irom one end to the other, to the deptli of twb 
leet and upwards, and that too within three or four 
Unet q£ the trunk of the trees, which, in plain lan«^ 
guage, is to^say, get thee gone thou dandled darUngs 
of nature's children, which have been dandled on the 
lap of" imtiu%^ for centuries, and let a garden -cabbage 
ch: shrub take your place — ^which, like Jonah'i^ gourd, 
is reared in a night, and perishes in a night. Had 
I the overcharge of these woods, trees, &c, I could 
hardly ever forgive the servant who dared to put forth 
his hand' to injure them; his situation would hairdly 
aitooe *foiF' such a crime — ^it is well I know not th^ 
man, cr his name as aforesaid would swell the pag^lb^ 
of history.-**- Were trees, like any other cr<!^, B<ywn ih* 
spring and cut down in full maturity in autumn, lbii§' 
or something like it might have passed over, but the 
hand that plants can never see them reaped in matu- 
rity, therefore I say, once for all, that trees planted 
for shelien aad ornament should never be cutdchvn^ 
particularly when arrived at such a degree of per- 
fection, without consultation and due deliberation. 
Bven the proprietor himself may have to ri^i^t, wheii 
toolate^ the cutting or taking down of snch treei^' 
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jNtfticnlaiiy in: such a attuaticAi^ where thej^ giM#^ii£ 

much beauty and antiquity to such a grand maiif^dlt^ 

The beautiful lines of the poet, so apropos pleAii 81^ 

. excuse for usijig them :-~ '^ •>riJ 

<< Tbe filma are fill'd and gjdieu to th^ 9bad€v ^^^ 

And the whispering sound of the cool colonade> 
The winds play no longer and sing in their leavM> 
Nor the Ouse on its surface their image receivea. ' * > -^ ^ ^ 

—Years had elasp'd since I last took a Wew ^ . - .• j iJ 

Of my favourite field and the place where they grew^ 
When behold on their sides in the grass they were laid^ ' ' ' '^1 
And I sat on the trees under which I had ftray'd; ' - '^ 

The black bird has sought out another retread . ' [,,[1 

Where the Hazels afford him a screen from the hea^ 
And the scene where his notes have oft charmed me b^ofe^ ' ' 
Shall resound with his south flowing ditty no mora* - -^ : 

My fugitive years are all passing away> ,^[ 

And I must myself lie as lowly as they. 
With a turf at my breast and a stone at my head. 
Ere another such grove rises up in its atead*" i :.; };:}< 

■ ■ ■ ■ •» 

, There are a few of these trees spoiled in the tqpt 
they should immediately be cut over as poUjHndi( 
about six feet at least above the garden wallij the 
Irunk^ if hoUowy covered over to prevent any: fwtfanr 
decay, and allowed then to pollard, and the blemidK 
ed parts carefully dressed up, as directed in Nof^ilJL 
The undermining and cutting of the roots should lie 
carefully filled with good earth, aod.ne^er agaco fier 
ppened. The pollard e)m at the nc»lb*ea$t i^cl^ilif 
the mansion, is a beautifid specimen of the degiqe 
of perfection that a pollard can be brought to 1;Uf ^^at- 
J;ention and care. In the v^aii^gt^iQent of .^^ipM 
plantations it is altogether di£Sarent, althcmgb tiMQr 
have even arrived at the age of fifty, or aay mi^ 
years } in this case, when the trees are vigorous to 
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gfovFtb), a proper isdectkN^ ahould he rrndtf leavingt; 
i|lw4y9 the more healthy aad, thriving^ and such Mr 
i^j^lifc€i^to be the longest lived trees. Although 
those left may happen to have a bad top on one side^^ . 
spoiled with its neighbouring tree, from its healthy 
and vigorous growtii, it will soon gather and recover ; 
in cases of this kind, they should always be allowed 
iX)pm and scope ^ by the cutting or destroyinjg of the 
trees in question, in one unlucky moment, if we com-* 
pare the future with the past, the work of five or six 
generations^ is i^iled. . Where is the man, in his 
ij^king moments, knowing the proprietor's absence, 
that YfQ^l^ risk the daring attempt If there was 
^ich a man^ generations yet unborn will curse hia 
bones while rotting in the dust. I could give many 
names of places, whe|;e the proprietors, inanjunthinkt 
ing moment, had cut down old timber treea about 
pleasure grounds, and afterwards repented to such a 
di^ee^ that wl^n looking on the awful biank^ totally 
imable to^ supply its place, althoi^h they should gif^^ 
ldl th^y had $ sad remorse made them forsake the 
avicieiit dememe of their forefadiers. The oldtreen 
oa both sides the garden wall, so lonjg as ^otecbiA 
fir<im 4be hands of the assassin, and a green blade 
fioUmhes on them, their veneraUe tops will nod io 
aolemn silenee, ^»Qd proclaim peace to the slumbca^r 
ing ashea of iheir ancient proprietors, who plantedi 
iprcitected^ and reared them to such perfectiori.'^ 

. * Ulie rpots of the fine trees referred to^ were cut at the suggestion qf 
AeigitiderteJr, id stop tliem from running into the garden. I only leaniid 
l}tis]^7rind]ifartwcheiiMmthaa£tethiaye]^ --l 
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No. VL • X* 

.' ... . n. 

Stiver Dale. ' ■ -^j 

^ This den or ravine, on both sides the run of wti^' 
teVf has in many places considerable blanks, whick 
should be filled up, where dry, with oak, Spa^h 
chesnut, and, to give variety to its look, spruce akid 
gilver firs. At the top of this there are some fine olA 
ash trees, covered with ivy, which is a great' onM» 
ment to the place ; and to a person standing witliili 
a few yards of them, they have a most impressive e^ 
£bct, and call up to mind the inexorable calm pact 
with which time has passed over them, marking with 
his ravages, destruction in every step ; their bougfaf 
filling to pieces, and trunks tumbling over tibeirfacdki 
low base with age ; methinks religion raises her suplf 
plicating eyes to plead for a release in vaini — ^in \^tABt 
philosophy, with all her wise maximi^ ami melody,' 
with her sublime songs — ^in vain could they combinedl 
touch the cold unfeeling heart of time. Yet m^ 
thinks the awful tyrant, totally unused to spare^ te^ 
lented when he struck their finished pride, and pmtU 
ly to repair the ravages his sweeping hand ha^tiuMlQ 
and to renew in green verdure those brightest gems 
of nature, ties up their tottering trunks with twisted 
ivy. How indescribably beautiful are these dead trees 
in their grave clothes, returning to their original no- 
thing, clothed in their ivy-mantled shroud. If I 
durst but give scope to my flying imagination for a 
moment, to an infinitely more grand and sublime sub- 
ject, and take a peep at the noblest of all God's .w^^rks 
falling to pieces in the grave ; but the immortal paii^ 
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clad in the ever-green ivy of a Redeemer's rigfatequs- 

' ness, woven in the loom <xf his obedience, and dyed in 

his atoning blood, will shine in all the v6rdur6 of 

youthful beauty through eternal ages— but hold, the 

subject is too sublime for my unworthy pencil, and 

4ia8 idvettedme too long" to &te enchantitig spot— ^fare- 

.^treU i ye'pei&ctions of nature's beauties. ' 

<!Cl.^^Both sid^ here wOuld make ^ £ne bank for natif- 

JI»L oik coppice ; but so near the pleasure grovaiAtSf 

J) amut)f opinion it should be kept full on bdlEh 

.«dee wi^ ornamental trees. Where the bank is wit, 

fttdiould be 'drained and planted up' as aforesaid^ 

,4i3mff^ieux$ here that could not be altogether drained^ 

fa-athrir marshy nature, may very advkntag*. 

ouslybd planted up with the willow, or' black 

jpopfciij whkh will grow well in wet places. ' Soniie 

alders ia this bank, which never will be profitable 

tDees,* should be cut out, as also all brush-wood and 

rai>bkb,'befiire planting up the places referred to. ^ 

,v The trees referred ta were very large old trees, 

ftom 80 to*; 180 feet high ; all their small branches 

M?Cf e &flen &ff them by decay, and their large broketi 

eam^i^os rather stumps, stretched several feet out froto 

tfa»<|rtinks) -covered with green ivy over their highest 

tSjpsiv^eife^ enchMtiajgly beautiful. - ' 

.{i(.fw,< if:?*:'::'''/. '• 1 •; •• ' • '•- • ■ ' '■^'^■ 
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Young Plantation. 



This young plantation does not seem to be doing 
so W€fl as nfight be expected, and nothing will; I fear, 
bring ttto be a plantation but perseverance, by kfe^p- 
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ing it alwtys fiiU df plmit8« There ^re fbtt mM)r 
Scbtcb And lanfa fir bee^ ftoUd of whidh ftit^WdMflife 
toil wMl ; the common ^tice (it ^11 db biii^ffi^ 
theoftk, the t>lane, theb^ech, stid Asb^ w9liy^^6^ 
Jarees that will cQiae to maturity ti^ timlk^ 'tfiftft 
here. The blanks should b6 completelj^mitid^^ 
with these kinds and regulai'ly cat ov^l" till th^y^^iffe 
fast tbe danger c€ dyin^; the most of tbe iMi 
^ants should be cat over tliis Reason, dose'by tbfe 
ter&ce of the ground. This, froiti its ptoxkojkf' ih 
tiie last bank described, should be irear^d* as « atitod- 
ing clump of timber trees, and regiilarly thiilti^'le; % 
isotnesbp, ais already liid down ih No. IV. {>la^tttttf. 
Tlie old wooded bank, looking down on tfie fil^ 
teqbires a few plants put in-— keep up the old trebl^^ 
the plants to be put in must be enclosed singi^^'ito 
Ibe expense of enclosing the whole would be ^too^ 
great for the few trees required. Plant with Spanidi 
chesnat^ aiih, and dim, and enclose them' sin^y With 
my poitable paling, as befbre recommended. As 
this is a very thin bare soil, all the Oak, ash, and plane 
plants should be large wh^ pat in, to as't6 haTe 
strdbg good roots, and ctit the top Off them dose by 
ih€ surface so soon as put into tUe ground, asthere'is 
little or no sward growing to injure the plants $ lite 
fir plants should only be two year old seedlings when 
put in, say not above six or eight inches long. 
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No. VIII. 



i.» 



Field. 



The bank here, below the dd burying-grooad tl£ 
Churchtown, is much in want of filUng up^ aii it li ft 
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J^y^Qfibixtg el8e:lmt treeft$ - it should be k«pt fW; 
.fd^nt 9^4 enckffie lingly, ixk^ Spftnith chenut^ pfaaM, 
i^fffAScot^ to. be Feared as staaditig timber treet. 
^^fe^buk to the iiv^est if e most excellent bank £bf 
-gi^owiqgvOr' rearing treeft of every description ; and 
^^e^^plwent trees upon the ground are no crop, coa^ 
^f^l^eljr speaking, Uiere being a great -many alders 
fphiob vnii never be profitable nor ornamental tresfl 
T^it would be very easy and no great expense to ruillf 
<pali]%a]mig the ibot of the bank, and cut away 4lief 
.fi^QjPthless trees of alder, &c and plant and fill up wifli 
iplants of ash, oak, &c. Such of the ash as wttl be 4m^ 
aaimeojtal trees may be left; a tree or two from the 
alders nt the Bum Cottage could be tadcen out with 
advants^, ejftd improve the others by giving them 
^^ecope. 

V i- ■ . ' ■ 

c-\ '■■■■' 

LARi^E TRESS GROWING FROM THB OLD STOOL, 
s^ CfilBFLY PLANE, ASH, AND ELM. 



No. IX. 
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V . . . CndgnehaU JParhs. 

.. Xhe few trees marked to be cut in these fiddsrai^e 
only such as are dyix^ or ^very materially injuriii^ the 
others ; they should be cut down with the greatest 
care not to injure those that are to stand, particularly 
those that are to be cut from the old natural root %. 
there being three, four, and sometimes five trees 
growing from the same root ; the tree to be taken 
away dbould be cut in a sloping manner, and the cut 
iofrerwards carefully dressed up so as not to lodge wa- 
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ter about the old stool to injure the trees to stand. It 
ifi worthy of observation, that the trees growing from 
the old stools here, notwithstanding their exposed 
situation; (being almost opposite the ea8ty|foiiiiti«aA 
the island of Jura,) are iaa most healthy, and thriv- 
ing state, and have attained the size of from four to 
eight ket in girth; while those growing finomJthe 
pkmt are not near so large nor so healdiyr v hbiim\ 
plain to a demonstration that the surest, 'spaedicMi^ 
anilinost effectual method of rearing timber trMs ;tOK 
nAturity in exposed, bleak, and bare aituatiblii^'i«;4 
from the naturid stool or root. In one of tbese^^ekU* 
stand two common willows or saughs, which ar^ teaii73< 
worthy of notice ; these trees are only twepty-fiMi' 
years old, (the man is alive on the estate who planWdt/ 
them) and now contain fifty-eight cubical £9&k int', 
timber ; these trees, at 2s. per foot, their lowestpniai^^ 
is L.5, l6s., which is a very great increase in twenitjlk/ 
five years ; then an acre of land, even the very^pacrin. 
est, if adapted for willows, will carry at least 400 ^tsfj 
such trees, which, in twenty-five years w(>itld« >birj[ 
worth Li A 160 sterling, per acre; but even alloirifag» 
200 trees on an acre, would be L.580 for every twiMMEJui 
years — ^an annual rent of from L.20 to Lj30 peracm(^i 
this is not imaginary — these trees are growii^in<i#t 
field near Duntroon Castle, Argyleshire. ^ i I faave&tu^ 
merly recommended the willow and poplai a a0/«l 
most profitable crop in damp or wet soils ^ inrtmjy 
nothing can be more profitable in plaees-M adupittdo 
fi>r the purpose. : - >.: a^oik 
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l9lamdMaaiask0H,.ihe. property, ^ NeiU Mulc^lm^, 

Esq* ■ 

.^i3?hi9^island]a whoUy.fiuriioaQded.by the j»eii» e;c« 
posed to^ .or lather standing in the Western Qcc^oIil 
within a^few miies cf the great gulf of CQryyrecknHit, 
and the 4itrait, betwixt it and .llie.main land is.navi^ 
gdbldfor laige vessels. . It is not my des^ to giyeiA 
description of the island, but only to Bhow what a 4^, 
gtee. of perfection trees can be brought ti^ even ofithe 
most exposed situations. Here is an island^ npt only, 
without shelter^ but exposed to every wind and blast 
that blows ; so much so, that sometimes in a storm, the 
«ea spray is known to have been driven nearly over the 
whole of it, — still trees will not only grow, but arrive 
at maturity (m this island* I need only call the atten- 
tion of the reader to the trees at present on it as a 
proof Qjf this» There are a great number of plane trees, 
and. these too on nearly, the. most exposed partof the^ 
island. The. girth of one of these trees, at the smallest 
place of the trunk, four feet. from the ground, is eight 
feet ■ two . inches } there are many more .nearly the 
same size. It may be proper .to mention, that th^w 
have all bieen reared &om. the old stools,, some., (if 
them are beginning to decay, particularly, the largest 
one.} butlhia is only at the root of the trunk, a litU^ 
above the surface of the ground ; nothing but the 
ravages of time has done this, for its top is as green 
as ever in summer. The . oak, the ash, the Scotch 
elm, and plane are growing, in great numbers through 
the island ; were it not that it is pastured with ^heep 

F 
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and cattle in summer, the whole island would sooo 
be covered with wood self-sown, as the whole wood 
on the island is natural. A few years ago^ whea * i 
sani«eyed this island, J advised the wealthy proprietor 
to plant the whole of it^ as nothing else could be 
more advantageous and profitable, whether for natiir 
ral oak as coppice, or rearing ti^ees to maturity ; £cdm 
ito advantages of sea carnage, it would pay uDCoai» 
monly well per acf^, notwithstanding its rooka»;lt 
would soon plant itself if the cattle and sheep, wem 
tekenaway; it needs no enclosti^. The- whole. kh 
land, if oonverted into natural oak coppice to jQ^t 
6very twenty-four years, would pay at the mte.ol' 
hiB per acre of yearly rental.. > ^ . r 
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A Ne^^icted Coppice Wood^ 
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• The coppice woods. on these farms, cbvenagaaeai^ 
tent of some hundreds of acres, and occi^iyiiig. laad 
not capable either of cropping or pastm:^ yet capahto 
of growing excdlent oak on almost every fi)ot tof i^ 
would, if pr<^rly attended to, and divided into faagf^ 
say twenjty-fbur cuttings^ cutting a lot yeaffly^vbe 
brought to pay at the rate of L»7t 10s. sterling^ Mh 
nual^ent every apre ; it is at present ia a naostjhamAr 
fill state of neglect The ground in almost evecy put 
of it is covered, with atool&or stwsa of oakf ^9Gk 
more than three &et, stool from stools and tbe^s 
not having been thinned since laat cuttii^v are 
completely overburdened, and are evidently kiUiiig 
each oUier and dying ibr want of nourishment, so 



iisigy^ 9&^eK yeartf ^Id ; it is pl^iato the most m^ 
pi^tMl^Hi}^thmi pmittecliatelf 

me^jkfQvth*^ tbeerop wUM>6 talaUy lost, and; t)id 
.^de MDitefed^ imp^duptive^'aod' to mytbelenstaf 
m^^iot .nwur lialf a <!rop. ^ iM coppice^ jwikmU ^ouk} 
to<lfaiiMQiajiil'tiie^tirst y^Mf:afi»r.beLg; cut<]|rw^L/r4S^ 

muf ttpe^be unworthy* o^'notice^ th^ ^y. aliomng :« 
i 3tl|ifj fatt* iiwkl to iremiiia ifi that state, it lows botk^m 
^^tumlity^MdfquaUty <^?b|ick^ m;^^ io wefi^eig of 
iftntefi £ltid incurs more expense in mwofiHctuniia 
lor instance, the barli:' of the whole is thinner^ boN* 
comes hide-bound on the tree, and, requires more 
tatting to take it off; of course there is less nati^rai 
«ip, so that it weighs ,l]ghter,-^it is not so good jj) 
^iiality, and being sapless or hide-bound, requires 
4nore. time nad e^peii^e* ta take it off) and besides^ 
iKme . of > t^e shoots, from their stinted state, have 
0i^fkttd?^'^ «Jim^<^cqpokie timber, and if only €t for 
Jttter^fMd xtf* fire wockk rl%iB both ; natural to suppp^e^ 
MAhV'. tiiith! iUiat icannot^ lie , deniadt . that; ^wiien-^ 
Aie^Ml^ tree or 0(K>ol of> oak.is cu^ over, iteendf a^ 
^^jgiealer^ profi^sion- of shoots^ an^ these^^in a v^ry 
jbyixiiiiant atote^^r-it ^vejk ae^ds. up more ^^tkaia^fi^ 
^f6im§}riAt0l9 areabk^ito^aJ^scfb, and for t^^ ^^iffp 
iM^'tfi^ob^y^ars^'v^ <^ep ae€^thef n^p. running foff^tliu^ 
>i^ of .thd^Btlid or: root, J)Ov waste. Naw#. if fahf 
iH^fiii^ fdl: yolkng ' shoots^ aW: thinned . out » the first 
fd^. 9&tiic hi^kig oat^ to three or not exceeding fou^ 
iSlilJiiol^^^ a^ th^ <9P after dhe 

^fittli'year, firbm the thinning, become so healthy and 
Mrot^j 'that they absorb aU the sap > the roots send 






f^' high, "and sbc^ inehear iil -'^^^iif'tHfe 

(itb^Uv'to dyeiis uft'tlife' old' «to<]i!s^klj^^<iMfii 
ifeai"f3ie saplii^ ther«fW>th, ifft-eflib kttd'iWkbKftc^lfi^ 
iKfth'fo shift 'the shoOt td be i«ar«#^p« «a(«iMIK><Siiit^ 
Wres of {heboid roots. If there is vnctiaffigr^ikSAitit 
'•iSty of the sides of the stoolii the 8ifj[f«ra]bOfidlifi^^ 
itikyhe stived <to' great • advanfag«i 'by^ te)^.> faMNb 
iJUJAfe of'the leading roots »earoseit iit^^ttd^Bi^.MMl 
Jtr'^»9R'8Md''itp <a ^hoot^ or t^Mo wfait^hv^rtlPfilPti^ 
j^rrMbi^V' tf^^ould'be. partieiilairly al!t^d«4? ed'% 
^1 &ipfi)ii6 woodsy* '^tit here we ar« ti^Bditf)$'<irl<'4 
'idJoppid^ trf fi^m ten to six^teen ye»pti old^^^^ttd'^^iH 
'thilMlagat this iige ^ it good, eith^p^Ai «tf'l|iiiffi^ 
of ^[tiatotfty? • t say it will. For' e«iutij^ei^4l:i¥iJL 
^eisttfd a-pix^pH^dr of oak'cdpj^ae ivieods^a^SttlL 
1i JigslHre,- ^ letate-to^ ti^ atf ' «)^iiiiieiM dU' WtPViS. 
l^ieMed acres of oak' dopfHCBf at- thb age (^ flftedi 
2^^ar». - ^ ^The wood coiitaineid'abtKit Ihifty %^ 
^lifMelt had been* all ciititi one yiar } >i!*Mrt}ldt<JiM^ 
sent of tiiie proprieter and aMstoncfr iof hift^lliid^MiW. 
ard and forester, we selected and measured off .two 
acres as near a>kin to each other as it was. possible, 
and so similar in growth; &c. that- not the least di£> 
ference was percdvabje betwixt them ; a hdipemi j 
being tossed tip Which' Wflii to 'be^^ihi»'ai*f«r>thiiined 
out : one of the acres ^ was immediately thinned; 
i^aVitf|^ tht%e,'ibnr; atid' riot exctOi^ fivcPvl^te 
dn any ohe 'Btool; thi^ ^ttniitt^"v^tr^^'^tAill-kS^ 
j^ithoogh 'df eonrsci (as^i(h61iM 'alwiiy»'b«'^]dde,3rti^ 
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• Self Piite fd. Pigurei iSdandiilL 
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jfial:j^i}9^9iKi 4h«^ bork.^^ of tet^ qualitfc, 41^ 
SUm ^hm <^|th9^^ifehiimfii4 fui^ieibroi^ht neai::d(H^ 
l$h« 5WB<ir»«f'ltJfc8 AtW*.^ Bwny <rf i the ^bfo^ ^w^ 
#!!)rf<l(B(H)tMiOM89ipui;KMes> and jpota fe^^io^ gp^ej^ 
fT^ ^WffP;»it oace: :th«;yy<yfiq<y wd « fi yaii [ tf ifl ^ ,M^ 

fli^ipoBiyi^aMk age. But. it <i» the gr^atoBt ^,i^ 
^^,f[lf(ffifaiil9' to b})ow nalval'WOoclB i^^^am^},^ 
j^sxagerj^ore bf^g.thinaee^ «»>the gtoYfthfM-i^ 

^sk^Skmfh t|9#)bf«a ^lV>wedio sUnd |^ lea^gr* ^ j^ 
8i>i;iW liiews ^qmpg^, t}i(»y wULbe-fofwd^t^qthil^ 
j^lft^ %<;(^er(i!i|C)9e9tyiqr^ .and. #dv^taiKeoi«|^ 

Ji$t^gPK^ai»4^ |»tor§».by hawngij5rerf>'*«4^3^:^^ 

•-lib J^Bijl sfh kvj, ififlr^*9iTT^W--''n':v •■■"■/* t.^v^h'^ -.j?^ hm 

there are millions of stools or roots of oak and 



some ottier Idiids' of trees :■' detached throughout 
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almost the .whole of the extensive fielda nbw/^- 

propriated to sheep pasture ; nor i& this .to be woOf 

tiered at, \i^hen we consider that many \ thousands- 

of acres of land, that was formerly carrying natiiraji, 

woodsy have of kte years beea left unenclosed and 

set asid§ for pasture lands ; it is no less wondec^ 

iiiBn true, that, the growths of these stools or roots^ 

Ifaough devoured and eaten up in winter by cattia 

and sheep, are never wholly extirpated ^ as soon M 

the grass gets up so as to afford arsupply of ineat fof 

the Bheep^ &c. the growth gets iqp, and so soon vS* 

the grass fidls, the growths or saplings are eaten, up. 

NoW|> were these dressed up firom the old root of 

«the stool and enclosed singly, many a beautiful, imd 

truly valuable timber tree could be reared ; aa thesfi 

Utools send out most rapid growths, the eddopiiig 

vsGOuld only be required for two, three^ or not ezcee(^ 

ing lour years, when their tcq^s would be totally, but 

of the reach of cattle or sheep. ' Sheq) . ace: ^wa}$^ 

detrimental to trees.;, but when once.liie natuq^ 

^owths of oaks^ &c; are out of their teach ia>t}i^ 

topaor^ lower twigs, there is no danger of tlienr nqt 

becoming timber tr^es y the method o£ endosiiigr^itt 

detached stools of this kind could be most ejfectually 

done by my portable paling, (See JFore^te^^s GpidefJ 

as the stobs and bolts could be easily carried £rqin pq^ 

stool to another as they are required ^ or wher^yj^ 

there are larch firs, four or six stobs. of laKh, .^4 

these twisted up with the small loppings of the Mfcl^ 

ifTill be found to stand as long, from the first putting 

up, as will be necessary, and this wiU cost a'ni|$|[^ 

trifle. For example,: — ^there is on two or thir^ &nm 

dn North Napdale, Argyleshire, the properly of cNeitt 

Malcolm, Esq, of PortaUoch, (taken from'actudl actf- 
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v^O 40^1000 lin^tdiied'mk:, uird mfiOQ ttih stools t 
thie whole fidftrorth at prasietit Ii.900 steiimg; odr 
wHIthey ev» be worth rnnbb in their preiftent un^ 
protected stftte^ were these thinned out for staudti^ 
timber trM», in such a mmmf m described hriEQr 
Fctfesfer'ft Onide, — say take srway all Ihe radtcal t)r 
unthrifty nhwtn, and leave on them one; two^ or wM 
e!xceeditig three of the Very best, healthiest and moat 
thriving, and lliose most likely to become trees^* Bixdi- 
dsr were pointed oat, or particularly described to the 
forenfter as he went oh } and on such of the stoote aa 
Iteve coifiparatirely no shoots from them, faavii^ 
been eateii up by the sheep, &c.^ dress such prof^eriy 
up fof the growth before ehdonng them, and airery 
fNr years after being enclosed, will put tbeiii cooof 
pfetefy otit of the reach of cattle, &c. If this is prO!» 
perly attesded to, in the way and itHmner uliowtt the 
j|»ester as I went dong'j in twenty yeaiii after, fhase 
tiEity stook will be worfii atleist L«5O;O0O stelrling $ 
Ikrfrorh fifty to sbctyyears^wordiKldO,OOOeterling& 
timber add iM^y ofa»erve^ as ti>ex)ld stools or rootf 
liMhtf^, there wUl be three tre», on itri average^ 
reared up to maturity as timber treeirf from every 
afcbtii ; bemdes; these trees will ^tiil be increasiug in 
^ai2e Ibr twd centuries to corner notwidistandiDg their 
'Ornament ^nd inctease iti vidbe, aiiimber trees^ Let 
te^ty tmprejndic^d peraoii^ the least acquainted with 
that cotmtry, imtlcipate the infinife grandeur lEind 
i^trty such treea wiU add to the wb6le country, and 
"ix} the prosperity of ddef proprietor of these fiurms $ 
Itor do dvey take one incli of ground from the farmSt 
'4aL by ckiarmg away Hie raUbisbr Mtd cpiifimng the 
^Aniid into two or thrfe^ di6otB irom Aiem, there wiU 
be the mbre gvalsii * f suppoie on these ^famta there 
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'Brk nbt^fbtif 1x£«s tib^ah acre,! wfkat itP'HtftA^ f^H 
lihe trees >K^1 be'worth much' more tten th;e':^fxV^^ 
tor paid fiyr All the lands. It may^ bli ^w^rthy dfiieiijl^ 
M^rvtttibn here, that thef-wholeroftbese^treeisFeoafclflSfe 
gitin^bj about an outlay of L.5U fbrtbea^^HicflU^, 
idi'essing; ' and enclosing. I may alsb'AcAls^Hnev'^fMt 
the ^althy proprietor has an iminense ntfAibeF tote^ 
oil his extensive properties in that counlry^ BMA^Ufls 
Hat about these and other improvements with'^iHt 
-«nd life. ' I beg to add, that a great iquafidty ^^esfc- 
«eHetit* timber trees could in this way be fewed ^p 
ioF tile British navy.-^None that ever travelted fitMi 
the bead of Glenshira to the farthest f)art of Kiatyre; 
of^ front Inverary to Campbelltown, without goin^ .6Hir 
incb'off his road, but must have seen t^usands^^M* 
«uch stools, and if such a quantity of timber can -be 
Yeared/ and a vast sum of money tealiiiSed ^m a'lfiMr 
MOols; thereby yielding so great a profit to onef ilidt 
Mdual ; - iftbat would be gained to nutnbers by ftttend^ 
ing tolt on the same extent, and this is but a sttoill 
))ortion to what I could mention, and aQ this, L hdl 
Almost said; within a ropers leti^h of whei^ vessels 
<k>uld take the timber of them ein board? «: 

>" I have often been surprised af^the'Stipineness'^ef 
many of the proprietors m tbispart of thecotmtrf, 
^especially those who, almost a nod fft)m themr«olo 
#peak, could rear up such properties t6 themselvsi 
and their posterity, — ornamental to tiieir estates, and 
embelishments to the whole country, and my surprise 
is the more, ^having had the honour to be on many of 
their lands, and above all things, with my tongue and 
my pen, impressed on them this^easyMd profitable im- 
provement. I liope and trust this volume will help 
to awaken them ftom thestrange lediaigy in- ^which 
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4ii99ed^ > iha» 'aaVextent tof land r lijttle . ahoet *i^ {qi%y 

^^MTperlhat geqtleman to offer meraJithQioe of^liie 
^00^9 Am, tixe ^ vood-laads, cnt; the rmtat of diese-fiuaas 
«J^ gev^eoty-ftwo years, with liberty Uptake ib the^tia- 
f^ndmd^i^tooh of wood ob. these: ianns^*!^ would take 
fl^e^oedsyandbytbiftmeanslwoii^ insure' to my ]^fMP^ 
iten<y>Mfthe end of seven^otwo years^ asum of atimfit 
f^lKOO^OOO gterliiigi from timber trees oa these laudft; 
f4NMl have aniniaUy a good living fponi'the ttii»$e eap^ 
,)^ae'€iittiiigs^ nor would this take, one \aore o^« laqd 
:4liff these &rnu9, nor one shilUng:oftheipi;e89Qfe4*eiital; 
»JSutHthi$f«gentlemaa. has already begun « to. appreoiirise 
^e(r>«luer^ief impjDQiriBg his woods^/.by ettablifli^uig 
misch 4^. aystem, and puttiBg the' operativer manage^ 
.ttJetit^ot* that .system into the bands .of , a /fooester^ 
-jprhose i«kiH^..iand indefat^able activity . in:.p]^l> 
iiBg «n4.^reamig woods aiid .plantatkms, wiU^ ^^^w 
(ft^^very few^ .years, be -an riiuai^tise raveaueitovlHs 
rpottkenty. jSince the first edition; of tfaisi MisceUaqy 
was piiblished^^ h have had- occfl»iiHi..to i^ t in v^ 
uihties of .Dumfii^ Roxburgh,. \B$rwi€kf mA^ Nor- 
thumberland^ and there is^a vesyi^eat mmiy.ofdiieh 
^frte^fiof > 9^aiious kinds ■■ of woodr ' whicb^ if) fi^nded 
iftol ianthe dnaimer 'desqribe4 woiddberi(^-iinfl^^ 
fnduci»^»'av)6ry few.yearatrtothe pr^qM79HQilx)i9.^M^ -^ : 

rin '£he*&ttawing ;&^ of tfae4al9:ix>rA Mea- 

^irirhiiik^ in, sUs : intecestii^ . ai^y jocUcioufhiitetrw^ 
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ii^blUhttii iff tike JPormteiAr^iiida^^ 
a£'teumg imdenrood m bdts^ ^and' the injuiioHis ^1^ 
qf.p]iiiitng;fin,'iN^'no6:be utjititeresting to my ri»ttl- 
618^ ^d no doubt thisj as well as some Mbei? esLti'ak^ 
fi«nliV*niitU hami appeared in that work, hid ivhap^ 
fm^i^t&^Mlmtiimjia^ ^ fatft 

lifBgtdt^tiiat 1 aidy sftw it a riiort time ago>-^ 
uiiiir knrdahipi aaya, /^ At first one is asbmi^bed 
that in the ) eidtiiratiaD • of parks^ ot^f' addition to 
ptadaroilim most eoosidemble ppoptietorsy aad of per^* 
|Mia .whosei :iFaflik.' and ^comeqaeoee^ > fa^d to^ es^ 
peft tduilu'j|iiey:iiave ^tha . bcMf ^nfiir&ntioti of the 
imaagst^^^srimh ^liiaeatBii aMwiimea to^^'be^ irrepar^ 
4da; isf&BbmimBictB^miike^tn^ the young 

tiedbeu'-'uTfaaopwid of ODuddiilgitoii^^'^ear Edin^ 
ittfgfa^ 'luB belta <»F:eak aod votiiep tMesi/> wbicit 
slKiakitiiser'io the &«rti magditiidje; from the breadth 
q£the bektSyithe^waEtsmtiiof 4;he dknate, and the great 
dqrtii asid ndmeas o£.tbe soil 9 ^bitt'^lieae belts have 
iMi|iii]9ly^*mth:'great Jeane,^beeMr kept^deatied, not 
odyciif all : undeEWOod^ < l>ut 1 the lateral tMrancfaes of 
tlialiOBkii hwt been4Uto£^ luid' tiiei^iitodft iti saffl^ 
fliar fmd ffrinter pan: thrbogh^thcltii '«i4tliout impedi^ 
wmnt ia.all dicectioiia. Hoooe^ 4arek»' thttt, (f ^ert 
ably trJeated^ oU|^ to^ have risentitiO; the height of 
fisom Sa to IfiO feeU and shoidhihaVe^ready 6(>fo 
90 £Bet»:mU> in alLptobidkiH^ii never^attain to hai£ the 
aise thafctiiqr'ahoiildiln««^tlai^^ Hadthe lakenl 
branches been left for^a' time' tdth doe 'Subordination 
in size and position tipon'dirtpanks^* tiie sap would 
have been invited by tl^r lonng prineiples, to as- 
«»d t04be4tanimit» of tibe treeii^-^fiho&'ti^peraiure 
i^miUbhaveibtteii fmter^cMb/as^^arif ias i^e climate 
miioBitiifdfofywA darken^. 



^l^j would havjgrbecame laatb^^iMMi Aa ra i to i i^ tg^-^ 

gG»W)^h <>f t^t j(f le^^iT and iiiut]MA> irafT tw; tt^fijiiirould 

siUhis thftti the jfitl jm^ climate inj;wli«di tbe^rivere 
jij^iM^a^i ^dm^ted^ J^^^^ quite, revuMduUm honiim 
«f^)0<^qu«xiCQ !io£:diav«dHJjid^ inJervfiniA 

d^oy, ir«m tBiirawyad,! eaibwaffdito AiMtfim^itiw 
to^es that aui£ith0;«»liMe eridenlfy jatscody^ianifffc 
i^if^f^ttaimng the lbrflfciiiagmt«d^:t^^ 
jj^iit tbe;(9aiKrJJ0ie[)iifttb.Di^ 
cj^rt^ioly 11^ fai^^ superior gdiaotagfia 40i&ioi 
«fii^li0)at@^i £liie li^oiiM i0tiU4ianirf irwi^i^ 
ll^tia QQii9fiqii«»M[i>C the mteoiJk vtoogeaih^ 
m\^[ aiid ilsH^ fwiKn^ 

*9yQl4 j^<9Uthfql ^ vigow) tbafc belottg^wia: ii^ omderiiiioiNl 
-fia^d.eiipeqkKiij ^yiwlg«fMnak)W faoUicq^ 

Jliad J^irq-^oeiiaaii^ im^t:aliiy9iej»fl»eirftii^8n^b9» 
j^.^^ . ^eoewuth^, y^gpfmMxnw^%^\9^^ ana 

fKhea,]bti^yiAPR!Bift^>toieii^ vfMfib ^tlkK^«dsa» jiidi 

jKll^ta]^^, ai:(9i;n4ite jpcmfimd I la^-l^nddiogatQiie. i whiM^ 

'^^m^;!^^^^ joCvtteyipagkt»i&riQi»0ft>^ 

:qf)^(Vfk tbftt %r«te;4yh(aatgqplag>fe <b ft i ^ pcopoetiiHl 
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^^!iA«Iii a ^T'^iidtfttofe'exciitehl^ dike Meaanrtna^i 
lltdiiat^liiluidMftai^t^ iniex«rame yout^ 

iNT^Ktes^v ibod^ it^ng in sibekered^ ^tttati0ii«i 
taBbttd 7B»$n^e$sl}r i»>tfate same maiiaei^ and deciT 
4QiAia4Str#ei^4oo ^("ar^^^^f^ the top bei^ng 

ikmmmofeiiiikQ^iS ^nonr^and diei^wine' triflicig twigd 
tti&eMU«iNM{ tito<bMeh;i or. m^ /wiiAab ^eetti 4ia ba»¥6 

foiiiiclm^tnitdMr i^'^rw^ 4})M^£artiMfly*.iMWMis^ 

<dM«*ani^tabiinddficeo£i^ t9^ pn^pai^ 

1^ the lateral branches ; and, of course, being, €^9^ 
fintif^ivM^ triK)teoJMmiWr pi^offortiUNii^ly 

lMii?^«ui^^lte»>i^^ iKh^duiQCMl 

iMiiiin6^>iexedpti^iK>m^ ^ ^e^/thci tippecntQUi 

#miiin)|iii^paini^t^tfae:^ aa^ 

MBi^ldiaferiQf^i^cDluiiraar .JinatQadii!t^if^t^;•f^ailu4^ 

v«ftd^tBiifcdei >tofae cota0|^ dw^^ 

«Bok. tiBMi«ttit bedosM^^ eveniwith; al)( tihe ^fulvaotpge 

anaeac^^tte'.'plantttiQnsv'tbme oia^ ^^HVilinue ^ojaJh 
AKd.:^r>^I^tirett/MU'iio^^^ l^ip,. agilat^ thai) 

jwnpiMltd skohitiionii >lMitMdi€^.are jdepfived^ mainly 
of the principal meana afforded by nature for pre- 
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volume. The tapaawi thtttetihfMil lw»aiifttotti 
)^eaiXPittM»Miaaf» Ito'ihfai/ofc^wtr^i^Mf/AipvfiJeVeiy 

MkAdbIlMifte^^«•tIW«•«th6^teIvrtoak iii ^ awby ' ^tt 

iM^b^9^1tteAMibiMll3'%:fin4»attd>An«'litt^ 
;ww*'dbgt%£cth«c:;,i!ii|ee[^'«uaiM; :aIti|iiatei;fcLpneaid 
#M(}4iH« ckmiilMjv!. uniffanni^ -mitiuRivaBdigBA'af 
gM^riti?|gto)i!!tiH^i<^'OOiifini oo-tiie fdut ItvAot 
pifttfMblll^sr^ b»e«MD «a«b stomaci^ owtoiiU leniMwil 
IS'')y^iMK^^'^'iIi9^4tel|^'th^pnNiw(^ 'hem - oBnnMd 
iMSHl^^^dfiK^Miaibtvrd^M «» attempt^MiaiiiS' alraiidMI 
ciops ^'fmtmt»'^bf' dMpviviag: <die<|»kiiti^i«£ tiMM 

^«tljil^(^4di- ifttiflii6h,;tf»'ili04Minbsmnef<0f ln»jluaBi| 
^M^ltftf^ilittti fttftiivlfndJfy the>ttMMUBli>ar»«cpoMi 

^MWiiii^mMfllil 'tiiPi9Mit«Bwnr of <aeJ^artleulflh-:ieHl 

AlllM|(»itli Jt^te MuyiMUn^inoiiJbecoflMQriloeckli 

dii^^'<di«'}H}gMluidir>ol^ Sootiaiidbi Them istmiltilb 
]^<«l^IKto«i4uiiehi;» WfdritfD «oiiie:,af itbe killtf «f .Olaiii 
shira, anjd GleDain^ estate of- Invenuy, ibe propari^ 
at4ii!fk3flfM<'4ii«)I)aMir<tf^«kl8gf^ ^&ix>telMfiniiJftfae 
«||jiffl«fiM«|^ibldbji«iitf>«xpMMl 10 ibmataaatt Stoat 
fiP^«ilft«i^ ^M>«^ oiw^ lipDdnridft«f vfeeb i^bovir 
diKfe 4ilv^^itht! ^«Mi; 9iMiiyi!ofi4iiiaMi<cee*thlive'fiKM» 
m^'9$t4m«i^ friiilyc^|ndnc«iilB»vW0nB4>lidi«fli 
d^<tH)M»^/^tt«k»thir4riMileind-4W^ ^tiMwaMV 



V i l^bem 18 Imp i^ f&sAtOiB^ai^'iM^ 

the i^oiHidtheife trees oeeui^^^^ beitui^iiedy 

IHii0s?touiaiipr6ve^4bctBe-to r€niai% ^alidi havalnrought 

irv^rfl^JiliiLt^ wUV«ell>fot(li^|i9r«tr6jli^l» i^ome alvet 
Mm phuotfii 9iixthiip^B»mt time^ noiii^ d^iiftam 140 6oli4 
^t^ imii wortb I^lO^per/tree } • nMny ^^^these treeif 
grow m a very elevated and exposed stttiationv ^^^ 
j;:The nc^le proprietor is atiUL gowg on enclosing 
ilC^pbeMirig; 10^ filost 

judiciously planted upwards of 300 acres of the wast^ 
iMlfeAs tipt'.'liia «^aft^q Xhe fito^>4rls^ iMdf^ip 19^ de- 
iwi^»^«fiiDm iu*'^^^ thMijgk^'^nl^^yaiti^^^ 
WFiyi^eimfitr^fad^ cfa<i«ritt^^i<06p«cfi^ 

«k1 Ahonid b«tvifHJierpm|xiJiafi^^ and do IH^i 

;^yit[>]ft^ aittiitshittg thit ftf^oprieteArfl f hoidd he'^ 
kfigkmwi^ interasts^ byttotr^tefldnggreat^f 

s^k>£>tfc«'{Aattfati^ estates, i^ikI 

piwitiag iiMMivof tkob'iirdste^ands^t^heftf to i^<^er^ 
imiky Ihe^r^ Md <(itib Mich inAi^etDdBtt to pit^t^ S0 
frttm^vfif swere ;aiifi^wkmi(M» <|;o? iiMMii^e It jpr^r sup^ 
p)gn of Aioibfii^ « «hiik/;li^ ^pro^tom > of .^ w«<)d9 vr^rt 

VIII. to leave twelve of the best standrils on every 
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propiM^tiau ^< >Qung«ri tNwudiQfif XwiHuMtGi^m i -Mid 
T(tsm $M;vtheii^we< tiwe restaricstodtfrom <^uttii^aoy of 
^9 form^ri > jtiU th^y 3houid ^imesusKim ifortj ioefatia iQ 
^tfcumf^rwce, Afrfiv^;fe^tiroa thorgif^ • *.^ ^i 
.In many part« la tb? Hifi^blaiida!:0fvSooUand»v 
piurticulariy i^ ii^hi^d^ wooda $M&e omch bjr tlw 
llindfl of thQ piifi^^» partiqularly so iatU placea wbeii9 
eosi^uTfi high io.prif:^».aod oth^r. kiodfii i>f fuel Scarce^ 
io many places great mischief is dmOr;k^-.vaotoiiiie«| 
t<k y.Q\ms. phnUAifiuf^i wd ;wherQV^p. this; is the ^gatOf 
it-jeaily sbooidi bepiuush^d to the udmosb); ^Thil 
following Acts of: PadiameiQt^ so far hwk m^ilQas^ 
YfhiQh may aot tiegf^oeraUy knowor weU desorves^a 
place, b^x^ m it shows v^ry strongly the jr^^^d oof 
{»ico8tQrs...had^£9r tbo projtocUng and fearing of 

^)^ ofAct^ «^JParlim^ reg^arding ihe w*ir<^«g 

Itol^t^ a^d i>fdm»^.i 'VXhwl;- BO peraoji r jilui^,^^^ 
\tmk f>r f\M «p;^yiU««t; jnr :pe4t)iQi>Mrk cdST^^mjF 

8(l) for e»ch. tree within ten y^arf old^ and tsie^ 
pounds. 3GQt% (i«J.{iA9«!» 44); f<pr«vfiryjtre^,tboy* 

lb»t^ge, ,/ 1^9 ^v^nk and ^»^n of ti^e^ timabeRiC^iwiQr 

i/0,^» j»v^i]^n9it]f.t:m>k^ (bej^ «caa tpr^diic^ ^ petf 
101 ffp^ 9r^9nKr^^,golliit.i .i^dif,%iMi9<H>4:Qaf 
jH^ilied b^ 9Qt .«bl9 tc^ p^v tb«% ^e, ,he .)S:deqear09d to 
ifipfk fi.(^ifw eaehJMi^iVmk cQQtwqad.<i|i tbctfio^ 
toib«,beiitW;Vi¥)^;PJi«iat»tipn,l»s liiii(99;CUit dpifn^n* 



^ 



ground is enclosed, or leap, or su£fer their bmiierd0te 
or sheep, .to go over any ditch, hedge, or dyke, 
under the penalty often pounds Scots, taties quotiMf 
«4iereof half to the heritor, and the other half for 
taending a^d repairing bridges and highways within 
the parisfeii at'the sight of the* sheriff steward^ or jus* 
tice of the peace, before whom the contraveners 

.'^ ^1%*' 46t 1698, cap. 16, ordakis^' •* That tenants 
Md cottars, "(cottagers) preserve growing wood and 
plantbill* itpoB thewground they^p088a8»$ and that 
odne <if it be cut, broken, or puUed up by the roots, 
cirthe bark-peelec^und^'the^ penalty of L.10 Scots, 
fi»r ; each free under ten : years old^ and I^^ Scot% 
for each tree above that age, to be exafcted by the 
masters allenarly/' 

''By stitttite listOe^ I; stess; !?, c 18r it is- enacted^ 
^ That if any one shall mischievoudy break down^ 
idilt in^^'tittrk,^ dastrdy,' OF 4ip6tl any timber tree, firoit 
IMfe,'*6rotke^tra(^ the'{>aii6n dnn^gedndiall receimr 
Bii^sfkclicm «tid-^ Fecooapenee irom^ the* inhabitaBta cif 
Ifte^affish^ tliwn, hamlet^ 'villa^ orpki€e,wto be v^ 
W^^esf^dhy way ^' summapy action for damages, aa 
iiiH(>tiher 'daaea'of riote unless thapar^oflbndiag 
iMl 4)0 <5M^€ted'by^4iudi>'pnimhy &c* within six 
nhMrtfifi^ * 'UpM oiHtiplahit madeby^the parish, •Itaawi 

4ljf My^^foMiiiBir, to^two'or more juatioeaof. the peaci({ 
tHe^ -dffiMdei*^ iS) <wheii cmficted, to aufier impnsoK* 
#ieii^-«nd iivMpiMngi' and isnot to te ditehaiged till 
lHi'#id seciiiMes^iiMi lua good'bdM^^^ ^ tim 
years/' And by the same act, ^ If any person ma»> 

4 
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lieuMisly set on fire^.bum, or cause to be burned, any 
wood^ underwood^ or coppice, he is to su^r as n 
wilfiil fire-raiser/V 



No. XIV. 



Great Chemut Tree on Mount Etna. 

[[A friend haying sent me a drawing of the Great SpaoSah CheanntTiflt 

: upon Mount Etna, with a description of it, which i here 8ul:;}oui aa a 

: treat to every lover of trees, and the more readily, as in the sequel it 

will be 'seen, that I not unfreqnently recommend the propagatfoii faf 

' the Spanish chemat, -both aa a profitable and omaiiental ti!Be»]]'> 
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. The Spanish or sweet chesnut always grows to ao 
immense size in erery country. The largest in the 
known world is that which grows upon Mount Etna, 
in Sicily. ** This celebrated tree exceeda the size of* 
other trees so much, that it cannot fail to excite the 
greatest admiration. It has its name frojn the fol- 
lowing circumstance ; — Jean of Arragon spent some 
time in Sicily on her way from Spain to Naples* 
While here, she visited Mount Etna, attended by* her 
principal ndiili^^ and happening to be overtaken 
by a storm, they took shelter under this tree, whose 
l^mdches were sufficiently extensive to cover them alL 
X V A celebrated traveller reports this tree to be one 
hmidred and sixty feet in circumference, but quite 
hollow within, which however affects not its verdure ; 
for the chesnut tree,: like the willow, depends upon 
ita' Jbark for subsistence, and by age loses its inter- 
nal put As the cavity of this enormous mass is 
vwy eoQsiderablei' the pwple have built a house in 
it, where they have an oven for drying nuts, almonds, 




chemuta^ &c. of which they make ^xfti^rves^ ^' ^HiQf 
finequently supply themselves with.woodfrom-liieliM 
which encircles their house, so that it Beemslikd^ 
in a short time to go to ruin through the irigratilQdl 
and thoughtlessness of its inhabitants. Be«def^^AI| 
there are abundance of other trees of the satn^spMitf 
in the neighbourhood very remarkable for tbeir lisftl 
all very beautiful and straight, and almost u siaibA 
as polished marble; one of them measured'' lM(^ 
eight feet in circumference, and there were' ttsflrfMli 
of others nearly of the same size. Among theV'ih^ 
were seven standing together, which have M^^t^ 
the name of the seven brethren; another is' diiiA^ 
minated the ship, from the general figure of itsi tM 
which has some slight resemblance tp a shifki^'^w 
diameter is twenty-five feet, so that the ciKOAHfil^ 
ence cannot be less than seventy-five feet.** »• ' ' 

That the Spanish chesnut will thrive well &i'4 
parts of this country tliere is no doubt, if prtij[ttfH^ 
cultivated. There was standing a few years Ago 91 
fortworth^ in Gloucestershire, a chesnut tred'SMf^ 
two feet round, and it is proved to have nkocpd fHw 
ever since the year 1150« and was then so rHikiflt' 
able, that it was called the great chesnut of Fort- 
worth. It fixes the boundary of the manor, and i» 
probably one thousand y^ars old. 

There are seventeen trees of Spanish chesnut in the 
lliwn called Wintiertowti, near the Cattle otiii^&^, 
the seat of his Grace the Duke of Argyle. Tljft|»- 
rage solid feet in each tree 155 ; some of them girtw 
upwards of 20 feet a little above the ground. In the 
pld garden wood, near the castle, *re forty^i^ve^drees 
averaging nearly 100 fiset each ; these tt^e!^ b^fW 
some of th^n began to fall into decay, wet^^^iA 

" ■. . . - ■,,••'" •■! 

. - . -. - _ . •-....— .^ . - J-- \J •.•4 
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upwiards of li.^000 sterling ; many of them are tall 
magnificent trees, nothing can excel them in beauty^ 
l!h^ chesnut» as an ornamental tree, is excelled by 
atine and equalled by few^ and it has a degree cf 
greatness belonging to it, which strongly recotmnendik 
it to the forester^ s attention ; its properties as timbei* 
]bave been pointed out and recommended elsewhere 
^'this book. I may he^e add, th&t its timber is untk 
y>jersally allowed to be excellent for liquor casks, not 
t>eing liable to shrink, nor to change the cdour of 
^e liquor it contains. Its fruit too is valuable, not 
0nly for sWine and deer, but as human food ; bread 
ift said to have been made of it and found vei^y 
"wholesome ; upon the whole, the Spanish ohesnut, 
whether in the light of ornament or use^ is inost utfv. 
^ubtedly an object of great admiration. 

There is a chesnut on the estate of Gask, Bartb- 
shire, which girths twelve feet in the trunk> the 
branches of which spread to a great extent, covering 
po less than three hundred feet in circumference, 
0f course a most magnificent tree. See the prolific 
Spanish chesnut on the estate of Riccarton, elsewhere 
^fsscribed in this wwk. 



■♦ - 



No. XV. 



t 

J^noch^^iwigoach ; pr, Alexander M^JOonaltPs Camp^ 

' ^{jlSthnieskar^ on tke estate of NeiA MalcQlm^ Esq. of Poltallocb^ near 
H*'^ ' Lochaw, Ai^leshire.]] 



■t. .' 



V The beautiful old Scotch firs, on this artificial knoU 
are <^ an excellent quality, and are still healthy at^d 
^^vioj^jalthougb availed by boisterous winds, nn^ 
protected and unsheltered in all directions ; all j^s- 
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rible care should be taken of these venerable Ij'eeg 
to preserve them from external injury ; as from theijr 
detached and elevated situation, they are a great 
ornament to the whole of this part of the country, 
and it is probable, were growing on this fairy knoll 
when this part of Scotland was over-run and plun- 
dered by the Irish warrior, Alexander McDonald, 
commonly called Sandy McDonald, about two cen- 
turies ago, when they would be mute witnesses- of 
his rueful countenance when informed of the name 
of this knoll ; his nurse, who was possessed of the 
gift of prophecy, or prying into futurity, told lum 
that all his adventures would prosper with him till 
he stoojd on Cnochgamgoach, when the scales would 
be turned against him, and in all his future adven- 
tures he would be worsted, which, as history inr 
forms us, turned out to be the case. There are other 
old trees on this farm, which, in this part of the 
country are a great beauty ; these venerable produc- 
tions . of nature speak more than volumes, to what 
a degree of maturity and perfection, these noble 
works of nature can be brought to in this part of the 
country ; nothing but the ravages of time, that great 
leveller, and I may add, the lapse of two centuries, 
has brought some of those stately trees to show 
symptoms of decay ; a person must be filled with 
delight and wonder on seeing trees unprotected 
and uncared for, towering to the clouds in magni- 
ficent grandeur, and bidding defiance to the storms 
and tempests which has, during these two hundred 
years past, shaken to their foundations the strongest 
castles built by human art and ingenuity, and laid 
many of them ^in ruins;* when clad in their summer 

* It is a well known hct that there are a great many old easdea, cmoe mrj 
ttiong plac^ of defence and nfetjr in this part of the countrj, now in nuns. 




Rii)(p<ivr.l ftrHtnlrHOu UiaHUuKoia Rrpxris of WuliAniu 
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robes, they look down On all the boasted pride of 
man, and verify, that *' Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these.'* He must be void of 
feeling and hard-hearted indeed, that would not be 
sorry to see these noble productions of nature that 
has bid defiance to the ravages of centuries, yet re- 
turning to their original nothing, especially when he 
calls up a single reflection on his own momentary ex- 
istence. 

■ 

No. XVI. 

JSxplanatian qfthe Plates. 

Plate I. — The Great Chesnut Tree on Mount Et- 
na. See No. XIV. page 81. 

Plate II. Fig. 1. — This is intended to represent a 
pollard tree, which is an excellent method of thin- 
ning out groves of old full grown trees, where orna- 
ment and screen is absolutely necessary to be kept 
up. See No. IV. p. £2. It may be only neces- 
sary here to remark, that this is also an excellent 
method when trees of a large size are to be trans- 
planted into exposed situations, to pollard them one 
or two years before removing them, and allowing the 
scions to make some progress in growth after the 
top has been amputated, in the same manner as pre- 
paring the roots in transplanting old trees. {See Fo^ 
Tester's Guide.) It may be also necessary to re- 
mark, that if the trunk of the tree is solid where 
cut over, it should always be dressed up to a 
point in the centre to make the wet run freely off it, 
and also to prevent any dust or rubbish from lying 
on or getting in betwixt the bark and the trunk so 



robes, they look down on all the boosted piide of 
man, and verify, that " Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these." He must be void of 
ieeling and hard-hearted indeed, that would not be 
sorry to see these noble productions of nature that 
bas bid defiance to the ravages of centuries, yet re- 
turning to their original nothing, especially when he 
calls up a single reflection on his own momentary ex- 
istence. 

Na XVI. 

HxplantUion of the Plates, 

Plate I. — The Great Chesnut Tree on Mount Et- 
na. See Na XIV. page Bl. 

Plate II. Fig. 1. — This is intended to repreMnt a 
pollard tree, which is an excellent metliod of thin- 
ning out groves of old full grown trees, where orna- 
ment and screen is absolutely necessary to be kept 
'. 1^ See No. IV. p. 52. It may be orjiy neces- 
Buy here to remark, that this Is also an txa'iitht 
j . method when trees of a krge =iz£: are vj be trarji- 
. !. j^ted into exposed situ^tioos, to po'.l'aii L'^err. or^e 
i" OE two years before reniovli^g theni, ar,d &!>>»■::.§ v.e 
j,ipoDsto make some progrt^- irt ^t'j^Vm irjt: *..'.? 
p^been amputatfd, m the %axe rr.ar,:*er a.-. p:e- 
; the roots in trtL=T.lirrj!jiz old ve*s. '.See/v 
r Gwide.) 1'. :zz} t^ &-V> r,e'je--u.v v- -'i- 
, that if the t7-jr.i'cf v.e ve-; > ^-. -: ^"-'s:? 

to =:ii:e t-ve »r. r^ ■ ^^ / ^^ 

\j dM\ or T^J^i^ ^^^ m 

tbe writ a«c ^ *^ 
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M to ii\iure it ; this should be carefully attended to 
when healthy trees are poHardfid. When it is old 
decaying trees. See No. V. p. 56. 

'■ Mate II. Fig. 2. — ^This is intended for a represen- 
tation of the converting of natural growths or stools 
into standing timber trees ; see this method also fuU 
ly explained in Forester's Guide. Beautiful growths 
of this description are to be seen in many places ; 
but it must have struck every person with delight on 
passing those on the public road near Stirling, to 
Dunbarton, and betwixt ThomhiD and Dumfries. 
See the propriety and profit of this method. No. 

XII. p. 69. > 

Plate II. Fig. 9. — Represents a coppice stool hav- 
ing been properly <;ut and thinned oat in time ; the 
shoots to the left shows them occupying new ground^ 
from roots laid open, rearing from the old stool. 
See No. XI. p. 66. 

Fig. 4.— Represents a tree cut high above the sup- 
facdi of the ground, so that the shoots or wafers never 
ciMJfie to be of any value either as to wood or bark, 
and are always loose and apt to be broken off by snow 
or otherwise. 

i^^Fig. 5.— -Represje^ots^^ something of the same kind, 
which method of cutting should adwa}^ be guarded 
against, aa it is never productive; See this fully exv 
plained in the ForMer^s Guide. 

Plate II. Fig. 6,-7-Tbis is a representation of a tree 
growing by way of miracle, from an old stool, never 
having been enclosed or cared for ; yet had grown 
up both to be useful timber and beautiful ; but see 
the contrast in point of value, betwixt this and Yig. %. 
which bad been enclosed* See No. XII. p. 69. 

Bate IIL — Sffanisfa ehesnut at Rioearton. See 
title page, and an account of the tree elsewhere. 
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c Xt wiU be a$ea in FUntatiQii, No. XJLY. (Dapr 
Pai:kf) that* I recomoiend having roads or nd^g; 
thJrpugh^WQodS| as no small acquisition^ and this. i%: 
p^rti^ulfl^rly tb^.case wh^n in the neighbourhood c^; 
a,maasian» being equally a refuge from the heat ift 
sjLiinmeir and the Qold of winter. Where these fire jori 
d^s,.^c. wh^re there are nvulets of water^ i^il^ 
bridges crossing for the private wiilks of a &nai\y«I 
where jthem \» only beard the humming of birdft^an^i 
sounding of the rivuleti it must be ench^ntinj^ 
bfi^^tifuL Besides, such roads maike the Woods of 
ea^ acpess for the proprietpri and brings himao;, 
qo^inted with what his woods contain, lif> personsi^ 
of x>pulen^e, «^ho are pr«ud of such property, roadie - 
of this description tastefully laid out must jbe p^rti*:;: 
cularly gratifying; all such roads should curve so ^^ 
that Cthe wind cannot traverse any great length 
through , them ; an additional advantage. which siuch 
roads and bndges affords where necessary, is the fa;? 
cility of transporting the timber, bark, &c. 

, Jn .all places requiiring bridge,, I beg^ to call Ae 
aitantion of my readers to those inade of iron,, eitltiet>^ > 
fox foot walfes or carriage ways, being cheap,, dura. - 
ble,and ornamental. The most modern, cheapest, an4 v 
best made iron ones I have seen, are those erected 
by^ Mr* John Justice of Dundee ;, a short descnptioa . 
cfj^i^ip may not be upinteresting to many of my 
raaderSf.aad of some importance to such as. may be 
iateKidJug to erect ; any . similar. The : susp^sion 
bridge^. designed and executed by Mr* Justice, difier 
fi-0«i others, owing to the ingenious way _ they are 
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\can^|]cled'4 iniByopiiiioD^ :iii9F6 utri^lA^ ,J^:vfLl£K> 
■produced from less iron than ia any that I pFavipuft* 
rlyknew of. I have recently seen one erectei.by 
him in 1823, for Colonel Chalmera, at Gleaer|cht» 
llie country seat of that gentleman. The apan of 
^which is IM feet» the road 10 feet wide, with a, car- 
riage way in the middle, and a narrow footpath on 
each side. This bridge is capable <^ bearing any 
weight that can be put on it ; indeed, the first trial 
i: was seven loaded carts, each drawn by one horse, 
nao aa they could be all on it together. 

. Thi^ bridge isl supported by two Strong chains un- 
vder the road way» each of them proved, before put- 
ting up, to carry a strain of ^ tons ; but the prin- 
cipal stren^h lies in twenty-eight suspension rods, 
each of them Was also proved, before being put up, 
to carry ^ tons ; so that the strengtii is superior in 
a tenfold degree to any weight that can go on it. 
^ Notwithstanding the great strei^gth produced, ow- 
ing to the way it is constructed, tha*e are only 2 tons 
of fine iron in the suspension rods, bottom chains, 
back stays, and every thing else in anyway suspend- 
ing or bearing the strain of tb^t ponderous weight ; 
and about 3 tons more of common English Iron, ap- 
pliedy in main posts, at the ends, (to save mason 
work,) and the cross beams or joists for supporting 
ifae road-way, and other parts where tenacity is not 
required. 

All parts of this bridge contribute jointly to the 
general strength, as well as severally to that of their 
respective places; and any part, except the main posts, 
may be taken away at pleasure without weakening 
the general structure, more l^han the poiere use of that 
p^ taken away ; which must be of great use in case 
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of^tefiaii^i being required in the Japse Qf>iiiQc»>aiid I 

believe the expense wasiiiot one^tiiiid of iKrliataBtone 
i>Hdge would have cost, although plenty of- atoae is 
^Ib feeftrand on the spot -^ - r .:'j. «:...i;.[ 
'* Besides'bridgeB for carriages, Mr. Jii8tice:ha» emct- 

tfd a number of fbot bridges; some^Qf i^viiich arer:up- 
<" Wardd of m^ feet span; and which did not cost^nore 
'{{ban L;40, including mason work ; andthesenotoii* 
^tjr cairry as many people as can^ga on thogQaiatitmee, 
«tnkt as many horses. Bridges of the; same qrao^cibr 

carriages, will cost LjBO more, independent of mason 
"Hfork. These bridges are adapted to evei^ aitua^ 
"-titin, but some situations will ^ cost much leas, than 

«^' I mary also observe, that in wooded dena.andME- 
t^viae^i where there is rock on both sides^v wfakhcisHsf. 
^iiihe lease, these bridges could baerectedatan ex- 
pense of little more than twenty shillings ibmaason 
^%ork,' and pot up by an ordinary; mecbaiiic»a&iliey 
^%e 'idl put tibgether and proven atlhe fiictory&. ; ^' 
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'^^The blowing plantations, thou^ ^e naam^iof 
^We'e^te, or particular iqpiot where they g£oWr>.is^Bot 
^^vi»i,^yet they are fioparticulariy descdbed^i andiihe 
method of planting, draining, thinning, prumn^and 
^^aridg", is so mitiutety etitered into, that no forester 
'^^6^ rcMUrisr df woods ivitt bd at any loss at cmoe iaoi dis- 
''^kibv^if ft proper method' of recovery 4md improvement 
^ibf*; evefy tforresponding w^ood o^^ plantation under 
^^dr iksaafnagetheiit, onr^ny estatis^in^ Oreatifiritein? or 
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This long bank of wood ts= realty in a miserabfe 
state of neglectt. . There are, tor about three orfdtar 
perches-lengthi fcom the east end a8Geil4ing the 
bank) whei'e there are some very good trees^^ chiefly i 
ash, but on proceeding above that, there is little else 
but trash or natural stool of alders, a few ash and 
beech, and particularly, a iittie before arriving at the 
bridge that crosses the riv^ and onwards to the top, • 
there ^e hardly any thing but trash. of that kind* 
Here we come into a veiy marshy place for a good 
way, which should, and could be very easily drained^ 
by catting open drsdns through it^ As this is a most 
excellent bank for a natural oak wood» which is: bpth 
very profitable and ornamental in a place of this kind* 
while' in its present state it will oot pay, or even corner 
t6be useful to the estate in any senses if albwed 
to remain as it is ; indeed, it is still getting worse 
by the trash killing what might have come to 
be good trees ; besides, it is just so much lost land 
to the property. The method to be followed faer^ 
and to recover this almost lost place, is to go care* 
fttUy over the whole, b^inning at tiie east end,- 
xnarking all the healthy and thriving frees of oak> 
aih, and elm, or other hard wood trees that there 
ia any hope of rearing to maturity as timber trees ; 
and here I would also recommend a selection to be 
made from amongst the natural stools of ash, &c* 
akhough these may not come to maturity as tim- 
ber trees, yet they may stand a few years^ to keep 
i^ the look of it as a woody till others cpme up i 
marking all such trees with paint, and then cut 



over the whole of the others, clearing the bank of 
brush wood, &c. and pl^nt the whole ground with 
oak, at eight feet, plant from plant, convert the 
"whcie into a natural bank of oak coppice, which 
will not ooly be the most profitable, but also moat 
onumentai when turned into this purpose, and wiU ^ 
p^ an axinual rental of at least L.7> 10s. per acre* 
for ages to come, and that without any expense 
ntfaatever of ^ keying it up«^it is already well en«» - 
closed. ;: Keeping always the thrifty trees of old tun^ 
hnr standing, or maidens as they are generally term* 
ect mmongst the coppice, which willkee^ up ita^ 
iMk jta a plantation of standing timber trees ; thfe 
C(^ic0 will not only be beautiful, always healthy 
and ihriving^ bat will also afford excellent shelter 
forgam^say pheasants. See. and being so near the 
mansion^ this is a consideration of ednsequenceb 
Tim should be set nbout immediately with spirit. 
Iho alder^ and other wood to be tiJceii out, wiU 
d»>siucb: more than pay the expense; aa they 
will bring in a great deal of money, in cutting 
u|» into barrel staves.'^^^Xet it be understood, tbafe' 
l^ csutting up the staves, a great deal more jooorj 
witt^be xeatized firom the cuttikigs than otherwise. 
There is a small dump of spruce and other firs at the 

topvofi thift bank, below ■ m^ cottage, veiy^ 

tlifwing^whicb' clearly shows what fine wood couU 
be* reared here^ The row of old trees along the 
top shqold ail be reserved till the coppioe;, &o. 
oooEe up» A circular saw^ to ^o by water or otbei^ 
MPMKb cmild be put on a threshing machine, for about 
tvd>ve pounds, which would be extremely useful for 
entlaigAup the staves as also fire-wood &r t^e hoase^ 
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me^ and will do it at the dxtb part t>f tiie expe^nse of 



common labour. 
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vy Hie row of trees at the top» and dherwiao^ sQp^ 

^4his fields . as also the row of old trees ininning -i^tt^ 

et&tre of the fields should be allowed to stend^aa if^lyivi 

^iviewed at a distance, from their elevated attiMti^ 

the^n are y er^ oraam^ital ; there are a very few^ Aw^ 

^iirii trees in^the row along the top, that nev^r^^san;^ 

VBp9 which may be taken away with (HToptiefy i ^ 

< these will not exceed five or six in ntnnber];,t as ^ 

4Dore that stands the better it looks while they*o(mti- 

jlue green# .All trees in single rows round eoc^ 

Miires should be thinned out to proper dartsEnces^ yhy 

yotmg, because when allowed to press upcMnreifi^li 

^^tflbertill cheyjure old^ they for the mostpart gffeiifK] 

>fedpfSi,imd:^nerer:are good looking trees; ^wh^o .fit- 

cessity makes it necessary to take some ^W^n'^I^^Ofp 

left have always bad tops on the side where the other 

tree whipped it, and ten to one if ever it will recover 

branches to become a^ propertfee. I grant, that trees 

in ^ngle rows, having two open sides to extend their 

branches on, wilt do obser-than those in plantations 

that are pressed on all sides ; still all single" rdws 

#oold be tbiBBed out to proper ^staUcbs befbMflhef 

^ twelve feet in height, and aU.the branched Jbft^ 

^Ihem to make^lMm as cHmamental as posMbt^^P^JSm^ 

xftr this {iurpoiB6' should not stand closer tlm» jftwp 

fBNrt^ Iree^&wi t»^ even m single tiwsp^ i j b6 Hiiz 
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No. XX. • ■'•■'■ >V; 

I 

I ^ Wood. 

- ■ ■ .. , _ 

This wood has got a good thinning, and the stools 
of the ash being wdl dressed up, they are for the 
most part sending out most vigorous and strong shoots 
^l?6m the old stools^ and in a few years a great many 
better trees from the old stools will be reared i.tip^ 
^^ihkii the old ones ; the wood is now well enclosed. 
«Btit it is like locking the stable door after the horse 
^"iitDreii; the sheep and cattle having got. in .be- 
^tSxtj have injured a great many of the young growths, 
*ftfey will however come on, being now protect- 
^SA. A good many of the dwarfish ash trees may yet 
Hjef cat over and allowed to stool, as some of them in 
*tKeir present state never will be trees. This should 
^ done with a good many, indeed with all that are 
4wt likely to bie proper trees otherwise ; where wet, 
'S^Bib, 'plant tip the blanks with oaks, and fiUtbe 
'irhole ground up with underwood, as shelter for 
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^^' T%id wood has been skilfiilly and most effectuidty 
qAriined; which is the life of the standing trees, of the 
^plsnt&already in^ aiEP it will be of those to be put ia; 
V^iSW of the scraggy ash trees and of the aiders,' mfty 
stiUJbe taken out, rear »p from tilsair stocdsa^mrticii- 



lariy the ash» which will mkke much more ornamen- 
tal and better trees in quality of timber here ; fHI tip 
with plants of oak, beech and elm ; rear all the new 
growths, even of hazel, &c. for underwood, with which 
it should be always covered, as it will cover over the 
drains^ and give a much more agreeabte look to the 
surface of the wood. This part of tb6 plantations 
will very soon show the excellent effects of drain- 
ing) will now carry fine timber trees, of almost 
je^ty description. I woiild say to the forester, go 
and do likewise to all the other marshy wet places^. 
I have known many old trees, eveh apparently dead, 
when the ground was allowed to lie wet, recovered 
by judicious surface draining. 



No. XXIL 
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> Glen* 



" Nothing eziggente^ ezteBiutoy or tet dflim aqght in naliot**' 

This bank of old wood on the left, going up, re- 
quires filling up, which should be done with plants Of 
oak, Spanish chesnut, plane, and elm. Where vety 
wet, surface drain — ^wheredamp and cannot begot {per- 
fectly drained, plant willow tree and poplar, a few 
spruce firs may also be put in the bank. On the right, 
going up, is a bank of very fine young trees, chiefly 
oak, which, in my opinion is very properly done, it 
is thriving, and if attended to as it ought, it will soon 
be a very fine bank of valuable timber trees. Ob- 
serve the method of thinning as laid down in planta- 
tion No. IV. There is a fipe single row of old trees. 
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/chiafiy beeeb> between jG^^w Fade 910A this ^gljod, 
qwbich ia very ornameatal, and should alw&yabek^t 
vAip ta two or not exceeding, three oaks, completdy 
£(^pr*topped» near the south end in the hollow, which 
3^ay. be taken away without any injury to theremain- 
3jjfBg trees, or to their look, nor could they do harm 
e^ut good^ nothing more should ever be taken out of 
^,4t* There are two very fine oaks on the new Une of 
j;iroad which stand singly, and I was truly sorry to see 
(« their roots so cut up, as I think it would be a great 
,:pity, besides an injury to the look of the place, par- 
^Hticnlarly in driving up the new road, if they were 
|)imowed to fall down, it would be well to lay the 
earth again, forming a circuit to their roots ; cau$e 
the road sweep round them if possible, to keep them 
alive and standing. Crossing the rivulet of water, 
above the bridge, the whole ground, which is excel- 
lent for rearing planting, is covered with trash of al- 
der, which should be wholly cut over, the ground 
drained by open cuts, and planted with ash, oak, elm, 
plane, beechf spruce, and silver firs. 
. Passing towards the top of the glen, there is a 
^antation of fine young trees* Again^ I am npder 
^^be:fiainful necessity of reprimanding the system of 
vjpdTiming which has been practised here, the mOist ruin- 
^i^ihsit could be pofisihly carried on, and it is fully 
^^^turyand a half since such a plan haa b@€$n known 
^4^exista3ce. Here are to be seen the most heal- 
y^. and thriving young trees that could be imagined 
ipr ^een ax^y where ; indeed they have . been coming 
if|ip^ most vigorous,, perfect models of beauty as 
.tnies, till the murdering hand of the pruner has dis- 
J^gwed a great many, I may say almost «very one.of 
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tfimn, in such s •hodni^gand shnaefbl nanfier. that 
midi a display of careless ignorance never did before 
come under my inspection in dl the course of my 
prafeasion. In taking a back look of the part of thia 
glenire have just now ieii^ we may say that the to 
rester, like the insatiable tyrant deadi/ has surely 
begun at the wrong end oif his work, by passing 
over decrepid and worn out trees, already falling 
down with old age, and nippiiig infancy in its^ bud, 
and youth in all its blooming and vigorous beatity. 
Here are to be seen trees stripped naked of all their 
bnmches on the one side, and that too from the root 
to the very top — even the principal top shoots, in a 
great many cases, are not spared, which has so dis- 
figured a great may fine trees, that they never will be 
proper ornamental trees. The whole of this planta- 
tion should be immediately gone over, and carefully 
thinned out to the distance of about ten feet, tree from 
tree, or as near as can be. In the thinning, the great- 
est skill and caution is necessary, being particularly 
careful to spare the oak, Scotch elm, Spanish chesnu^ 
plane, and spruce firs, so as to rear as many of them al- 
ternately at the distance as canbe saved. In six or eight 
years after, this whole bank should be again gone over, 
and thinned out to about twenty feet, or as near as 
can be, at which distance they, may be then reared 
Up to maturity, as a standing bank of ornamental 
timber trees. Taking care, as aforesaid, to spare 
always the healthiest and most likely to be the long- 
est lived and most ornamental trees. The whole 
ground should be kept close covered with under- 
wood, which can be easily done by dressing up for 
growth^ the stools of &e C)ak,'l^>ani8h chesnut, ehns, 

planes, and ash to be reared from the stools. Where 

1 



t^re is a /ehoiceh take away the tree that has b^a 
£PQ9t. di8%i»red in prunii^. I mu9t observe, t^afr; 
ifiiall. places of this kind^ where thesoil is rich aiid 
gppd for rearing trees, they should never be platfted 
'9^ thi^k as^/they have been here; because when al- 
lied* to stand too long in such a thick state, they 
%^^Qly injure each other by getting bad tops, but 
^ roptflr are also injured, as a mortification of the 
n>fitA oftentimes takes place, and sometimes kills the 
^i^ , or . stints them in the growth so as to make 
t^e -whole unthrifty and delicate looking tree8«i 
.^oot^r injury done by too thick planting in good 
fpil when not thinned out very early is, the ground 
gIBis 30 ' loose about the roots that they shake with 
^ wind, 90 as not only to be easily blown down, but 
t^e.whple trees are deprived of proper- nourishment ; 
^c]bi^is the C£^e with this plantation, as a person may 
H^t liift hand to the tree in many places and push it 
<S^ by the root} hence many of the spruce firs, 
^lihough not above the height of twelve feet, have 
l^esb blown down. The trees here have been put 
ilt> at a distance of only three and four- feet when 
ylfUQted; Observe that in planting all such soils, the 
ytwts^' say the kinds of trees to be reared up to 
Vfttiuityt should always be planted at regular dis^ 
tMw^esi say- ten feet, plant from plants then it is no 
tupepae nor difficulty to thin them out regularly; 
iMt in {Quch exposed places a nurse tree may be. put 
i^fbetwixt each, which should be early taken away ; 
1^ attending to this method of planting, it will be 
¥efy easy to leave it in the power of any one, with- 
Wt iBuc^ expense or stretch of ingenuity, to raise 
miirplantations to maturity as timber-trees, whether 
i^^pvodt pr for omamait I have been the more 

H 
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particular here, as it is the first plantation of the 
kind on the estate that has come under my eye, and 
should any more similar plantations occur, I will 
paly give reference to the system here laid down. 
I may further observe, that the rearing up of young 
plantations on a nobleman or gentleman's property 
is of far greater importance than many, even pro- 
prietors themselves, are apt to imagine, and the si- 
tuation of a forester on an estate such as this, is one 
of the very first and greatest responsibility, and only 
men of ability, of enterprise, and of genius, should 
be entrusted with the management of planting and 
fearing woods as foresters. If a forester has any re- 
gard at all for \x\» own character, he will duly consider 
that he is not only working for his present proprietor, 
and his posterity, but for his king and for his coun« 
try, always remembering that the sea-girt islands of 
Great Britain are deeply interested in the operatioQ 
of rearing pl^tations of timber trees for navy pur* 
poses-«-what is . the office of a landed proprietor's 
factor or agent, what is the office of a land steward, 
what is the office of a gardener, what is the office 
of any servant about a Qobleman's establishment 
when compared with his ? If I durst hazard the 
remark, I would say the forester that has extensive 
tracts of plantation to make and rear, and who does 
it judiciously, it may be said of him in some future 
day, laying his employer's interest aside for one 
moment, that he has done mov^ for the interest of 
the nation in preparing materials for her wooden 
walls, than the bee-headed statesman, who not only 
keeps the national house to which he belongs in a 
buz — 
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Bat poti Wh%t and Tolriei in each otkara mn. 
And make them. agree like waips and beok 

To observe once for all, the forester, before begin* 
Yttng to thui or prune this or any other pbntatibttj 
should earnestly pause and hold a constdtatiiOD^ iiot 
only with hi& employers, bat within his cmm bfeasrtj 
deliberately asking himself for what future purpose 
or design is the plantation intended, Isitfbr cop* 
pice, say solely for profit, or to rear up trees tb 
maturity, that will in the end bring the most money 
to the estate— or is it to rear trees to stand to per- 
fection for generations, as ornamental on the estate ; 
and according to the different propositions fixed on, 
his conduct in planting, pruning, and thinning should 
be regulated. 

I beg leave here to state, that whenever the situa- 
tion for a plantation m fixed on, the future purpose 
it is intended to serve on the estate should always be 
determined on and planted accordingly, and a fixed 
data laid down for its future government ; without 
which, the planter, but particularly the forester or 
fearer up of the plantation, is like a pilot on board a 
riiip, in the midst of the ocean, without either com- 
pass or helm. The want of this fixed rule, With A 
strict attention to the plants to suit situation and 
soil^ has been the ruin of many a plantation, and the 
waste of much money to a proprietor w4)0 ^hht^ 
either with a view for ornament, screen, shelter, or 
profit, not to mention the great loss oir waste of time 
in a proprietor's getting his plantation to become a 
wood scenery, or to serve the purpose for whicfe he 
intended them, which not being like any other crop, 
sown in spring and reaped in autumn, may not 
be in his lifetime j of course^ it not only is a great 
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waste of money, but is a great disappointment ; be- 
sides the want of a strict attention to this flme thing, 
nine plantations out of ten misgive altogether; 
hence, the general hue and cry against planting, as 
say they, we will never see them either ornamental 
or profitable; whereas, by a due attention to the 
aforesaid, a very few years will give a proprietor both 
ornamental and profitable plantations. See this ex- 
plained at large in my Forester's Guide, and Profit- 
able Planter, second edition* 



No, XXIII. 



Field. 



The row of old trees in this field should* bb irf-' 
lo^ed to stand ; not one tree taken out, as it has' a 
very commanding and beautiful look at a distance, as 
has also the strip at the head of' the field ; it affords 
shelter to the adjoining fields, as well . as ornamental 
to the {ilace-M)eing plantied and fbrfaied at first on too. 
narrow a principle, nothing can with safely or pro-, 
priety be taken out of it. Strips ahd belts of plant- 
ing made of this kind for shelter and ornament, 
shotlld nevei* be less than one hundred feet broad, 
and always attended to in the thinning out as early 
as "posi^ible, say when the trees are at a height of 
eigfateeti or twenty feet } they should be thinned out 
at equal distances of twenty-five feet, tree from tre?6, 
or if in Very exposed places, to twenty feet, at which 
they may stand as a finished strip 6r belt of planting, 
taking special care to have them; standing in a trian- . 
gular form, facing the wind. Observe, the tiiinning 
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ipust be dond gradually, from the tteeit - having been 
six feet high. , 
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No. XXIV. 



's Grove. 



' In this grove there is a number of fine trees, which 
have arrived at a considerable degree of perfection, 
notwithstanding their having been altogether neglect- 
ed in the rearing. Let it be carefully observed and 
always kept in view, that all plantations, whether in 
large or small clusters, should be regularly and gra- 
dually thinned out. Here the soil is very rich, but 
the situation much exposed, so that it is altqge- 
&er impossible to thin a single tree out of it with 
safety. In all places of this kind, when trees are taken 
out, they should be grubbed out by the roots. No- 
ising can be more disgusting to strangers, or to the 
proprietor himself, when walking through his fine 
lawn, to see the old roots of trees cut so high above 
the surface, strangers would be ready to draw a hasty 
cbncli^ision, and say, surely these trees, particularly 
where a blank is perceivable, have been cut out to 
make a little money, or for some such necessitous 
{^rpose; it would add much to bettering^ the look 
of jthils^ and somte pther places in a similar state, were 
these c^d roots taken out The blemishes in. the 
Wealthy trees should be carefully dressed up as for- 
n^^rly recommended, and the whole allowed to stand 
Wi^out any cutting, unless where a tree becomes 
fj^iffectly dead, which should always be taken out 
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before the timber of it be us^l^. All the blanks 
should be filled up amongst these trees ; this should, 
be done with oak, Spanish chesnut, Scotch fir, elm, 
plane, spruce, and silver firs j these, when put in, 
must be enclosed singly, to protect them from the 
cattle. It would be advisable to put these in plenti- 
fully, so as a choice of proper trees may be obtained 
to rear for ornament, as also to supply the place of 
those dying out or blown down, and to keep a pro- 
per crop of fine trees always on the ground. 

No. XXV. 

Pasture Laitd. 

There is a young clump of planting near the head 
of this field which would be very ornamental, and 
has been at first well chosen and laid out as such, 
but it has been allowed of late to fall sadly into de- 
cay } the fences are all broke down and sheep ad- 
mitted; nothing could be more destructive; the 
fences should be immediately made good, and the 
blanks filled up with spruce firs, oak, and Spanish 
chesnut. The strip of trees running along the head 
of this park, should always be kept up; wherever 
there are gaps, plants should be put in, and when- 
ever any of the trees show symptoms of decay or 
dying, plants should always be put in U> supply 
their places, and reared up as large as possible 
before the others be taken away. There are a 
number of very fine old detacbjpd trees through 
this park, as also several clusters, all of which 
should be preserved and kept up witii the greatest 
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care. There are several blanks in the clusters 
which should be filled up; also a number of sin- 
gle trees could be put in throughout this park, parti- 
cularly in the high parts of it, with great propriety 
and advantage to the look of the place, and to pro* 
tect them, enclose singly, as before recommended.- 
With great advantage, a number of transplanted old 
pollard trees could be put in, which would greatly 
improve the look of this field. 



No. XXVL 



Meadow. 



In the clusters and rows of trees in this meadow, 
there has been some of the most unaccountable cut- 
ting and thinning that I have ever met with : — For 
the most part a number of trees, not fewer th9.n six 
futid seven in many places, particularly the north 
aide, have been all cut out of one place, which has 
made great blanks and gaps in many places. Healthy 
trees have been cut out very lately, and that not a 
feWy which is spelling diese plantations very much, 
imi in such a wanton manner, as it is totally in^pos^ 
4iUe to account for eaich conduct. What the hand 
of the unskilful and merciless thinner has thought 
porth his while to leave, the ravages of winter have 
laid bold of; the improper thinning has let in and 
bid open to the storm many places, so that numbers 
are now and then blown down, and will be so to the 
lend— plant as in No. XXIV. The roots of the trees 
Cttt.are left so high, that it is r^Uy, to a lover of a 
beautiful lawn and fine trees# truly disgusting* 
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Dress up all the wouuUs of the trtes here ; keep the 
whole up afi long as possible-r-cut not a single tree 
out till they are dead in the top and root*-^before 
losing the timber, pollard such trees as die in the 
top, while they live in the roots, so as to become or- 
namental — ^plant in close, and fill up the blanks, as 
advised and directed in plantation, No. XXIV. No 
one will dispute the claims of the trees in this field, 
both as to shelter and ornament, and they deserve^a 
degree of attention more than has hitherto been paid 
to them. 

No. XXVII. 

BelviderCy on the JE state of Balgonief Haddington* 

shirCy September 1827. 

The trees on the top of the rocks at the west end 
of this beautiful lawii are falling fast into decay ; this 
may be accounted for, first, from the dryness and 
shallowness of the soil ; second, from their exposure j 
and, third, from their being allowed to remain tdo 
thick for too long a time, and thus in Want of nourish- 
ment. 

1st, A dry shallow soil is most unfavourable to the 
rearing of trees to a great age and size. We find 
that trees will grow on very bare rocky soils, pro- 
vided the climate is wet and moist, such as the west 
of Scotland, &c. } but here the reverse is the case, 
as the climate is very dry, and the ground we are 
now treading on is very thin and near the hard whin 
rock, so that the roots have not d^pth of earth to 
keep for them a sufficient supply of moisture, parti- 
culariy so as the trees increase in size, and they 
always require an additional supply ; that being de- 
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nied them to eufficient extent, as they kicreai^e in 
size they require more, they grow slow, become Idft^' 
guid^ stinted in their growth, at last die. 2d, Their 
bdng on an elevated situation, and exposed to every 
storm that blows, is also much against their growtii'^ 
had they been in a less exposed situation, although 
on the same soil, there would have been less dangeir 
of their decay, 3d, It is plain^ and must be allowed 
on all hands, that the more trees increase in size, flie 
more room they require, both above arid below ground; 
but many of these trees having for so long a time been 
allowed to grow so close together, the storm has 
lashed them against each other in the tops, and de- 
stroyed their figure as trees ; and as the roots must 
make new yirood annually below ground as well as 
above ground, the thinness of the soil and the 
great number of roots or trees always requiring more 
room and nourishment as they increased in size, 
and not receiving either in sufficient quantity, they 
behoved not only to become, year after year, more 
languid in their growth, but in the end they die. It 
is a well authenticated fact, that trees grow faster 
from the age of twenty years till they be eighty years 
old, than tiiey do afterwards ; that is to say, they 
make more timber in every one year, betwixt these 
ages than they do in every four years after ; this is 
easily accounted for, as during this age, supposing 
the soil to be good and not overburdened, and they 
lec^ve all the nourishment, &c* that they require, 
the laiger they grow they require the more nourish- 
ment, and not recdiviog the increasing supplies they 
require, they must grow slower ; therefore, I say, 
that notwithstanding the soil and situation, had these 
trees beentiiinned properly out in time, tiiey would 
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havQ beea much larger^ more iiealthy trees» and 
lived looger* In all places of this kind, early thin^ 
fiiogt and attention to the rearing should be parti-r 
cularly attaided to. As this is a very conspicuous si- 
tuation^ and adds great beauty to the place, to have 
a duster of plantings o£ imy kind, ^1 the trees that 
will Jive shoohl be kept tm it, and ooly^ cut out such 
18 die*. A number of them may also be tried as 
poU^ds, as haa been, pointed out. 

But to cure all these maladies, and to obtain secu- 
rity for the future, this most desiraUe of all objects, 
a proper cluster of ornamental^ as also trees of all 
den^riptions, on tiiis spot, attend to the following 
method. Inclose a given space-~I diould suppose 
it may be carried west to the top of the rocks^ 
which will save some expense in enclosing, and a lit* 
tie more ground both on the south and north of the 
old trees may be added ; still should this addition in 
the least intercept the view from Balgone House^ 
the cluster of dd trees may even be divided, and an 
avenue opened throu^ them for a view ;. or if the 
pcc^etor should think it mwe advisable to keep by 
the old boundary^ it will do the same as adding to 
its size ; but I should think to divide it into two se-» 
parate oval or round clusters, . the most interesting 
and picturesque. Whichever is. fixed on, let it be 
properly enclosed, and then plant up with larch firs 
at four feet, plant from plan^ with 41 spruce, silver, 
and Scotch fir altentateLy ai every sixteen feet from 
each other, on the new ground and plant wholly 
larch trees amongst the did trees), at three feet dis- 
tant, wherever they can be got put in. When the 
larch is four feet high on the n^w ground, cut out 
the one half and put in oak, Spanish chesnut, plane. 
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eltii) and beech alteroatelyy and cut them over^ 
plantiqg at west approach } and rear these kinds 
up as standards^ at proper distances, leaving a part 
of the evergreens also to rear ap. When the 
larch firs, amongst the dd trees, axe three feet hi^, 
cut out every other tree, say every second tree, and 
put in chiefly spruce firs to be toped down for 
underwood, taking care to keep the whole ground 
always full of underwood. When any of the old 
hard wood trees dies out, be sure to rear up a tree 
from the underwood to suj^ly its place. When the 
larch firs are to be taken out, in order to the plant- 
ing in the other trees, be sure to cut them over, and 
not dig out by the roots ; and when cut over,^ prune 
the trees cut, and leave all the twigs, say branches, 
to consume on the ground. This method, together 
With keeping the ground completely full of under- 
wood, will at once cure, in a most satisfactory maop* 
ner, the dryness and thinness of the soil, as it will 
keep the roots always damp and moist; so that 
at all times, and to all ages, the trees will have 
a suflBcient supply of nourishment, and the larch 
firs, although never intended, nor will they ever 
come to be timber trees here, yet by allowing 
them to stand for so long a time, they will enrich 
ihe soil and make it fit to carry trees of every de- 
scription to maturity. Again, when the tops of the 
underwood comes half way up the naked stems of 
the old trees, or up to the lowmost branches, this will 
completely shelter them, and cure the storminess 
of the exposure ; and by attending to the thinning 
and qelecting out the standril trees in time, before 
arriving at too great a height, the three evils which 
have been the ruin of this once beautiful plantation 
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will be completely cured. The line beech in the 
avenue, that is diseased with the canker, will have, I 
dm aware, before this time, been attended to, as to its 
means of cure, if so be it will cure, according to the 
directions and instructions given the fbfester on the 
spot; and should it succeed, if any other tree is 
seized in like manner, he has the receipt for the 
balsam, and can apply it. A little of the hard sward 
amongst the roots should be mellowed up and mixed 
with the fresh earth tote laid on. The samie me- 
thod as described in this plantation should be attend- 
ed to in all similar cases and sitiiatibns, whether as 
to a whole planting or as to single trees, &c. The 
enclosing and planting should be done immediately, 
and if so, it will save the life and revive in hesilth 
of many of the trees already on the ground ; and if 
not attended to, the place will soon be without a 
living tree. I predict this from real experience in 
"many similar cases, and have often proved the utility 
of the cuire prescribed to a denionstration. 
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Craig Mnir Young Planting. Sa^one, • Had- 
dingtonshire^ September IS^. 

• 

This is, from the great quantity of bare rock in 
it, a very difficult, or I may say, critical spot to 
plant; and it is of very great importance to rear 
planting of any kind on it, and nothing will obtain a 
full crop but perseverance. I am of opinion it is of 
no use whatever to be at the expense of either 
plants, or planting on the very bare rocks ; that is 
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to say, where there is very little soil^ as enough of 
this has been already done to comince of its impro* 
priety. The method to be fdlowed up here, and ia 
all similar places, is to. put in oak acorns upon all 
the rocky places, where there is not above from one 
to eight inches of soil of any kind ; wherever there 
is from one inch of soil, up to eight inches, the whole 
should be planted with acorns, as a very few acor»s^ 
will go over the whole ground ; the expense is teU 
fling; they nsaybe put in at one foot or eighteen 
iqches distant from each other ; so much for all the 
very bare thin places. There are a great many hoJr 
low- or furrow places, betwixt and amongst the rocks^ 
where there are depth of soil ; and in many places 
of this kind, within the said boundary, the plants 
are thriving welh Now as it is all and every thing 
to get up a planting of any kind here as soon as pos* 
sible, plant all such places with larch firs first, and 
nothing else, at two feet distant, plant from plants 
putting the larch firs up the face of the bare rocky 
places, wherever the soil is above eight inches deep ; 
where the acorns is to be planted, and persevere in 
keeping the ground full of larch firs, till they are 
from .four to six feet high, when, they will have kill- 
ed the heath or every pernicious weed,^ and made a 
fine soil; then cut the larch firs out to four feet, 
plant or tree from tree, and plant in oak, Spanish 
chesnut, plane, beech, ash, elm, Scotch, and spruce 
firs. As the larch is by no means a tree that is to 
come to maturity, as large timber, or to be orna- 
mental here, they may be cut gradually out, and 
trees . of any other, or at least of the above kinds^ 
put in ; by this means the whole ground will soon be 
covered, with trees. Observe, as the tops of the 
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larch plants rises up to covet the rocks, or, afford 
shelter, put in plants on the rocks alternately, above 
them ; observe also, that the pbnts idready into the 
hollows that are in a thriving st^te, may be alk)wed 
to come on ; but by all means fill up with larch firs 
amongst these also, as they will most eflfedaially en^ 
rich and make an excellent soil, and the expense c^ 
the larch plants is a mere trifie. Aft^r the larch 
firs have come up to cover all the bare rocks, &c. 
and the hard* wood plants put in for the first time, the 
second cutting of the larch firs out must not take 
place till the hard-wood trees have been once cut 
over, and the new growths coming up^ as has before 
been observed j this is both a sure, simple, and cheap, 
method of obtaining planting on such places. There 
is, however, another plan, equally sure and much more 
speedy, as it will give almost the immediate efiect or 
show of a plantation, even on these bare rocks ; 
and is attended with no very considerable expense : 
that is, to remove from a new cut coppice or under- 
wood, stool^ or roots of oak, or any other tree that 
grows from cutting, when newly cut over, and pro- 
perly dressed up for the growth, and place these 
down upon the rocks, being careful in lifting them, 
with as much earth about the roots as possible ; and 
if there is the least crevice or chink in the rock 
where it is placed, the young fibres or roots find 
them out, and they never go back. I have seen 
growths, from stools removed, and placed oil bare 
rocks of this kind, from eighteen inches to three feet 
long, in one season, and never went back. The 
stools or roots of trees of any size will do, provided 
they are healthy ; but the most portable and easily 
removed, are young trees from four to eight inches 

2 
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diameter^ when cut over at the roots ; by this me* 
thod, the most bare^ rocky, and exposed situations 
may at once be planted. Where there is depth <^ 
soil and shelter, the whole tree may be renK>ved | 
but this is plain to every one. In spring 18^, I 
covered upwards of a fourth of an Irish acre, of as 
bare rock as any here, with roots of oak, ash, Spanish 
chesnut, plane, elm, and some willows, and not one of 
them but grew, and from many of them are trees now 
ten feet high ; this was done to cover up the view of 
the bare rock from the mansion, and it served the 
purpose instantly and most effectually. There is no 
coppice cutting on the estate of Balgone, I believe ; 
but for the purpose of covering any particular spoty 
the oak, ash, or even other trees that are to be taJien 
out of South Meadow, may be used so far as 
they will go^ or from any other young plantation, 
when such can be taken out with plenty of earth, 
without injury to the rest of the trees. I have been 
the more particular with this plantation, as it will 
serve all otliers of a similar kind» and on any oi the 
other estates or places. 



PlantatUm to he made in a Valley ^ BaJgone, 

Nothing, in my opinion, would add more to the 
sublime grandeur of the already indescribable roman- 
tic scenery to be seen in this vale, (where the im- 
mensely high, wild, perpendicular rocks would al- 
most make a stranger believe he had been in a trance, 
at once carried from the fertile lands of Haddington 
to the wilds of Argyle or Inverness-shire,) than 
planting the whole ridge of these rocks, and a pri- 
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tlW whole lec^h <^ the valley ^vWfaiob |44ptil1g.^8hpl|ld 
be made a-sufficieiQt i^ideness out from the l^a^ of ^ 
therockdy so as to form a serpentiQe' walk carving^ 
oitt and in towards the rock^i the efxwg^ tOtbi^jK> 
shwp m some place- turning ia to^^ ^ i^tircl^sd a£i . 
tQ haVe a fnli view of the most rugged and^ld^rpArt a 
o^tfaem^ which I would term the wildernqsH^walk.: 
Ai thiB place, from ite soil and situation,' will -awry 
eveiylnnd dTtree up to maturity, the kinds te be 
p9i*ticiilarly cultivated as the standing timber trees, 
aiD'such afl grow to the largest size, and live to^^lie 
gteatest a^ ; for this purpose, the oak^ Spanishrches^ 
nut, beech, plane, silver, 'sqpruce,- and pinaater,ifir^. ,. 
these kinds to be regularly thinned out, and trained 
up from the plant to st£Uid at the distances, always 
keeping it full of ever-green wood in the same 
way, and on the • same principle, and attending to 
the same system as laid down. It will not be im- 
proper in this weU sheltered place, to plant^^von 
a few larch firs to be reared up as timber Isrees^ as 
they will grow very fast here ; whei^e the soilJ^ very 
bare and shallow near the rocks, acorns may.4)e. put 
im The proprietor will be pleaded to observe,; (hitt . 
in the method proposed, and to be followed: Mp her^ 
I nam considering the whole of this valley, frpm the - 
Sowhble west to and sweeping roudd th(& ^i^str^qd <)C 
the rodcs, to haVe a n^ade walk -cir ridq fr^jgi .fjie 
mansion tjirough the BdyidereilawQi to ent^fjthe wil* 
dibrness walk at the south-wfesf ^d 6f >the*FOckst $[{so ,^ 
the?^ walk or drive through, Balgqne strip ;ta josp 
crossing the vaMeyat the bei^fipif wJest end. > Th^ ^ 
meadow: atter.ijo be laid drfwn i^Hfine {Mustur^ , ^e \ 
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>riiiBte exfentoi^itiMa'fiaeiatrii^ of pleasure ground^ 
Witirthe circuifc^us oflbets^^ planting aimost meet- 
iiig eteh side across the vale ; dso apartor partsaeii* 
parate froof each other may be laid down, say com 
verted into flower gardens, turning the whole vallejr 
into pleasure grounds and planting. This would add« 
an isiQiense value to the estate of Balgone, and the 
whole plan can be executed at a very little expaise, 
comparatively speaking, nature herself having with a 
masterly band sketched out the enchanting and so* 
jierWy grand, yet truly romantic scenery, whicli; 
when finished by art, as pleasure grounds and walks 
about this place, it will be surpassed by none^ and 

equalled by few in the country. 

• '■ ■ . ■ 

No. XXVIII. 

Round Stable Padock^ at PoweracaurU 

In this field there is a magnificent ash tree, which 
is hot (Hily well worthy the attention and care of the 
proprietor, but is also worthy the admiration of straa- 
gers: visiting Powerscourt. I suppose it the largest 
tree of the kind in Ireland j at all events it is the 
largest I have heard of, and it is the fourth largest 
.tree of ash I have ever seen either in Scotland or - 
Bngland ; it is still healthy and growing, and I have 
.na doubt but it may increase in size for a number of 
years. This grand natural production girths^ ait the 
.smallest part of the bole, twenty-one feet, and 
a £ttle higher and lower thirty feet; though the 
the main larunk be but short, it saids up two magni« 
.ficent a&4 truly beautiful stems ; measured close to 
.where tbagr. spring from the main trunk, each will 
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giirtk tritjima trifle4»ftth^ tmfik atlil^ «miJbst pbo^ 
jad'tbon ruii up to an immrase height^^'-ttsddfig ihil^ 
vwonderful tree in all, its Mild cootenteia li^^ 
than from 600 to 790 cubic feet ^ By taking do«m 
« small part of aA old wall, which! understaad isnour 
dofoo use as afence^ aadone or two treo^^it would op&k 
ia« most beautifiiL view of it from the piies^srt; afproadi 
to the maQsioUf from which approach I think a piii- 
vate foot-walk should be made to this sublime and 
grand tree. There are a few blemishes in it, which 
will hasten its decay ; these should be immediatdij 
driessed up and covered over j supposing the timber 
bf this tree to be all sound and wholesome, and cut 
down, at the present selling price of such timber, its 
. value would be L.97> 10s. Where is the proprietor 
that would not protect, to the very last stage of de- 
cay, such a treasure of value and of ornament, hand- 
ed down. to him by his forefathers ? Surely nothing 
but dire necessity would induce him to do otherwise 
, than to transmit it to his posterity. A littlei sUK)ve 
jthis tree^ in the same field, are two very fine planes, 
*at present (£l8t April) in full blossom ; these eady 
announcers of the approach of reviving spring are 
wdl worthy of notice and attention. There are: two 
large ash trees which stand right in face of these 
jjlBXk&^ one of them in particular is spoiling, Jind 
'should be taken down^ to give full scope and /ytew 
: from the approadi road ; both of these ash trees umyf 
without the least injury to the look of the place, :and 
»a great benefit to the two planes, be taken away v if 
jse^ they should be taken out by the roots^ There 
Me a number more of fipe old trees in this field, 
^much in waiM; of being pxx)perly pruned, and 
the Flemishes. . dri^sed ^fu t . The dump \ of .^uiig 



Ive^iil^ this ^q14 f^^uM b^ thinned ou^ immediat^y. 
S>:oi]gL the lei^th of the trees it must be done spariiig- 
j^f and gra^uaUy, taking p^ticular care to le^ye 
always the longest lived, most healthy, and what ifi 
litkely to be evm the ipost ornamental trees, and i^ear 
4^1^0)1 lip to maturity ; save the spruce firs and tak^ 
Away the la&rchi where there is a choice, as the birpb 
#r9 wiU Q9t live to be large trees in this situation. 



No. XXIX. 
ftacecQurse Field. 

Tbp whole of the detached old trees, with the strips 

ix>und the outrides, should be carefully kept up s» 

Irees} not one of them taken down as long as they wiU 

ati^nd. There is also a round clump of old trees in 

this field which should be kept up ; from its exposed 

situation nothing sbpuld be cut out of it ; where blanks 

pccuf^ :fiU tl\^En up ^ recomm^ded in plantation No. 

JliLX][y. L^ 4jus ^eld is another young strip of plantr 

iog; this on the spijith requires a little thuuung, and if 

(done ju^iou^y, will b^ i)f greaft advantage to it^ froi9 

its e;sposed sii;uation this must be done gradually, tiU 

^e l^rees stand at equal distances of about eighteen 

''&et, tF§e fi:^Hn tree, at which, on the top of this bank 

'la^ on all the exposed places, they may stand as ft 

.'^finished plantation j w;here there is a choice, take 

- 9^^y the larch fir, and spare any other tree in pre* 

&rji)nce. The trees in this field, called Daly's Wood» 

or Bottom of the Course, are for the greater part 

very thiriving, and will grow till they become of very 

Mige ^ize in >uch a situation. Here, with great prch 
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^tiety and icfvfen^ge; S'feV*^^ 
wWch should be done this spHhg^ and tfte remitififn^ 
trees dressed up. The partiiSftHaV-tr^es-that'shoifld 
be taken out here were pointed out as I went along, 
say about twenty in all ; so that they need no far- 
ther description. It is always to be understood it is 
only the dwarfish and unthrifty, and such as never 
will be proper trees, and are iat present injuring their 
neighbouring trees, that are to be taken out. The 
stnp along the dike side, on the public or common 
approach to the mansion, together with the row of 
trees outside, say on the south of said approach, forms 
a fine avenue, and screens the common from the pri- 
vate approach. I may here be permitted to observe, 
that I am ah advocate for keeping up entire, all old 
avenues of large timber trees about a mansion or iSeat 
of a proprietor j and I am of opinion, that nothing 
gives a place an air of antiquity more than they-dd; 
and should never be cut down but at the^ direction 
and desire of the proprietor. In this, however, I dif^ 
ifer from almost the whole of my profession of modern 
iniprovers, whose plans are to cut these up into de- 
tached groups. The present Earl of- -sent a prb-^- 

fessional gentleman from England to improve his' 
woods, &c. on his estate in Scotland, and* he cut air 
the fine old avenues of trees leading to the Palace of 
— — ^ into small irregular groups of about three 5rld 
five trees, which, when the Earl came downaiid'saW, 
he would have given, as he himself expressed it, 'the * 
half of the whole property to have had these beauti- 
ful avenues of trees up again. I could give a great 
many more instances of this kind. No one that ever 
saw- the indescribably beautiful avenues of lofty tre^s 
at' and neir the castle df Inverai^y, the seat of the 
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I^ijijcp . Af Argyle^ wauld believe that ^a.ay o^ui in^ thjp 
pcssession of hi^ rational senses woul^ ever cut dqyijgL 
^udi bejiutiful; avenues. 



No. XXX. 

i : 



', , West to the Mansion. 



In this clump there have been, although a consi^ 
4erable time ago, a great many trees cut out; it 
must be evident to the most superficial observer that 
this is its misfortune, and will in the end prove its 
ruin. It has already been the means of many being, 
brought down by storms, and which will bring dowa 
many more. There is at present one of the best of 
tl^e beech trees blown over, and allowed to lie on its 
neighbouring tree, which is not only destroying ii^ 
but if allowed to lie much longer, when the tree gets"! 
u^tQ foliage and heavy in the top, the first gale of 
wind will take both trees down, and a great blank 
added to those already made. There is in the same . 
piaffe ^ large oak in the same state \ both trees should ^ 
be immediately taken away. Fill up the blanks here;, 
with oak« Spanish chesnut, spruce and silvers firs.' 
When a tree is blown over on its neighbouring tree,^^, 
not. a moment should be lost in taking it down ; for^ 
if ^Uo wed to lie, ten to one but it will bf ing dpwn. , 
tHe, tree it lies upon. 



No. XXXI. 



. Thore is here some very fine trees ; two of the 
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itms V^ry much destroyed by Cutting off the branch* 
6s ; if this Wds necessary, a$ is said to be the case here^ 
why not cut them close into the trunk of the tree, 
and dress and cover up the wound. Nothing can be 
more disgusting to the eye than to see trees mangled 
in this form, nor cati any thing be more ruinous 
to the health of the tree. All such branches should 
be immediately cut close, and dressed up as recom- 
mended in plantation No. IV. 



1^6. XXXII. 

ttred* Hboui the Garden. 

As these trees both iaffdrd excellent shelter to the 
garden and mansion, and are also very ornamental, 
ffie whole of them should be kept up as long as pos- 
sible with the greatest care, and those only tstketi 
out after they becotne perfectly dead before their 
dmber grows useless, atid other trees put in and rein:- 
ed up m their places ; dress up their wounds as in 
ISTo. IV. All trees fot shelter should be kept clofeer 
"on ttie ground thanlh^ platitktion, particularly abbut 
a garden. Supposing Ikrge trees to be singled tnit to 
^4 {e€t, tree ftatA tr^e, oi* it toost 50 feeu they shouM 
always be "thihnM 61it to ^s aflcrthe^ tree might stabd 
in the gap "hetmit Sftch t)f them, and undertrood 
^ould be reared betwixt them, ttsvetihg tihe ttaked 
trunks of the large trees. 
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No. XXXIIL , 



HoUowi. 



Here are some very fiae old English elms, almo9ti 
the whole of v^hich should be reared as long as tUn^ 
iprill aUow them to stand« In one place where fou^ 
trees stand in a group, two of the elms may he takeu 
out, say the two worst of the trees, but nothing more. 
Here are some very fine healthy young Spanish ches- 
nuts, which should be reared up with great care. As 
these trees are excellent for ornament, live to a great 
age, and grow to a great size, as also very profitable 
to cut down as timber, in all places of the plantation 
where these are, they should be cultivated with greatt 
care. One beech tree will be found here, marked tqi 
be taken off one of the best of these chesnuts, whlc^ 
should be done immediately. There has been a fine 
Jbealthy Spanish chesnut cut here, which is a greal^ 
pity ; almost any tree should be cut to give scope to 
this ; but being in an open place I am thoroughly ajt 
a 4oss to discover the reason for taking it out. Soma 
other hu^e trees have been taken out here, for whi9^ 
purpose I cannot devise. There is a fine bank qi 
wood here, dow^n towards the river side, which waptaa 
iliittle thiiining, and if done judiciously will much ibip 
proiveit^' Take out all the bad ash, dress up thp 
atpols, and allow them to come up as unidarwao^> 
which will be fine shelter for game, &c. 
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Tlie clump on the north-east end of this bankil;^ 
&8t : filling into decay; t^is has been hastened by- 
the careless manner in which it has been thinnedl' 
Qn an exposed bank of wood of this kind,' nothings 
olsnild be cut out of it after the trees arrive at tbc^ 
height of sixteen feet, when the thinning of all sodr 
should be finished. This bank will wholly extirpaW 
itself if not soon filled up ; it should be immediately' 
pbuited, say all the blanks with the oak, Spanisk 
diesnut, Scotch and spruce firs. 

The strip along the foot of this bank wants a little 
thinning, and if done in a proper manner will much 
improve it. When there is a choice, take away the 
larch firs, as these will never be ornamental tteeif 
here. From the height of the trees, it must be thin^ 
ned cautiously and gradually. The round clump 

joining the strip should be immediately 

filled up by planting in oak and Spanish chesnut. 
There is a beech tree, beside a Scotch fir, dead in the 
top, it should be <nit over as a pollard, which will 
save the lives of both trees for many years. Whe» 
the pdlard is finely topped, take away the Scotch fir. 
As this is a very conspicuous knoll, the old treeid 
should be all saved and nursed up with care and at- 
tention. 

No. XXXV. 

A Bank near the House qf PowerscourL 

The old trees on this bank are a very great natural 




curio^ty ; there is to be seen many fine healthy 
and' large trees, two beech' and a Scotch fir, grow<^ 
ing out between . ^ch, . and that to within a few 
inches of each other, and some of them averag- 
ing ia girth upwards of seven feet.. -This^. I obn- 
i^36, is- wholly new to me. I have never; in raft 
tbe course of my profession, met with any tilings 
equal to it ; sjiy different kinds of trees growing as it^ 
^l^ereirom the same root, and that too in a straight 
ijj^w, tosuch a size and degree of perfection. Thes^ 
tr^ea are well worthy the inspection of strangers.-^ 
Observe, it is no rarity to see one of tlie same spedea: 
^ow from the same roots to the size, &c. ; but treest 
of different species, and so much so as beech and> 
SfCotch fir; these trees are worthy the proprietor's 
attention, and should be kept up with care. Two ofr 
tb^ beech trees here should be topped as a pollard^ 
about 17 or 18 feet up from the ground, allowing alii 
the branches to remain under that height. This will 
g^ve scope to all the three, &c. In the bank along 
the foot on the north side, are some fine Spanish 
chesnuts, which should be relieved to get scope to^ 
become ornamental trees. This bank being a con« 
tinuation of the last bank, wants all a little thinning. 
Sitrangers visiting the beautiful mansion of Powers- 
couiit should never leave the place without seeing^ 



tb^se trees. 
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No. XXXVI. 





In this field are some very fine healthy old trees, 
and |t .woul4 niuch improve the look of the plape to 



tutu it into a lawn of trees, winch ihould be 4one hj 
taking away some of the bad looking and worthlesn 
o£ the trees, and diTessing up properly those that re« 
main. There appears to have been some very fine 
large old trees taken out here, from their stools, 
which have been left above the surface, uncommon- 
ly high ; these old roots should be grubbed out ; it 
would give more pasture and a much better look to 
such a field, nothing on the river side should be 
touched. The best and largest of the trees have 
been formerly cut here, but let it be understood what 
I mean should come out, is the very worst of the 
trees, leaving as many of the best trees as are neces- 
sary for the purpose of having a fine show of lawn 
timber trees. All trees in a lawn where the surface 
is even and always in pasture or pleasure grounds, 
should be singled out to about 40 feet, tree from tree^ 
and that too as regular as possible. 



No. XXXVII. 



Meadow. 



On the south-west side of this baqk are some very 
fine evergreen trees pf Scotch and silver firs, which 
are great beauties so near the mansion ; also spipe 
hardwood trees, all of which should stand as orna- 
mental trees. There is a bank of wood at the foot 
of the pond requiring a little thinning ; also some 
draining to obtain good trees, which is a great object 
so near the pleasure ground. One or two badly top- 
ped dying ash trees may be taken out, as has al- 
ready been noticed; nothii^ is more ornani^ntat 



about A gentlefflDSMi^B s6at than treea, and tf vaiMus 
Mndft. Ev«t^reieii6 should bi^i^ a precbittinant pm^ 
iay Scotch, «ilyef| aiid tspmce firs^ as theneare atwayg 
Bie same i^ winter as m suuimer* 



Na XXXVIIL 



-'^ Sank. 



iTiis bank is a very fine spot for wood, but there 
is not at present half a crop on the ground. Take 
away all the dwarfish and unthrifty trees, as also the 
fiiost of the alders. Drain the wet places ; but where 
dry, and can be kept dry, plant with oak, Spanish 
cihesnut, elm, and plane. In places where it will be 
always damp, plant tree saugh and poplar. In this 
bank by the river is a particularly fine old oak ; on 
the top, a fine silver fir, which are specimens of what 
perfection trees can be brought to. In all planta- 
tions where the trees are unshapely, and not healthy, 
it is Inuch better to cut them down, and rear up 
trees, either more profitable or more ornamental; 
nothing betokens a place going into decay or ne- 
glect, more than to see trees of this description re- 
inaining, when by a little attention the ground could 
be covered with fine healthy thriving trees, whefe 
{he soil and situation are favourable for them. 



No. XXXIX. 
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Bank Ycmng JPitrnkUian. 
\ . This Bank is of excellent soil for rearing tribes of 



If* 

j^4re^,cN[ii^ will rearthem ierj ra^idl^r althdugh . 
^ l«trch ^firs^ ^yhere tbey^.hav^ jstood goody ba^ . got 
the ascendancy of the. oth^s^ suU firom the exposed 
situation of this bank, the larch will never come to 
be a profitable, ornamental, or long lived tree here. 
The top of this bank, in jmrticular, commands a most 
extensive view of the adjoining country. 

I am of opinion that a triangular row of spruce 
and silver firs along the top of the bank, should be 
planted and reared up to maturity, as standing tim- 
ber trees ; for this purpose, plants of this kind should 
b^ carefully put in, and reared up at fifteen feet, tree 
from tree, which when up, will cover the look of the 
place as if it were a forest ; wherever it is necessary 
to ^U up blanks, that should be done with spruce and 
silver firs ; rear and thin, and cut the other trees a3 
they come up, gradually and to regular distance, as 

recommended in No. XXII. say 's Glen, the 

young part of it, leaving a variety of the kinds al- 
ready planted, only where there is a choice, take 
away the larch firs. The belt of old trees on the top 
of this bank, is both sheltering and very ornamental 
There has been a very considerable number of these 
trees cut lately, which from their stocks, appear to- 
have been very healthy ; had there been some, and/ 
that but a very few, taken from the back part of this^ 
belt, it would not have been so bad, but the treeai 
taken are from the front of the bank, and the very ; 
worst place they could popsibly have been cut out of. a 
I would not have thought there could have been «: 
man found in the three kingdomsi in possession of 
his right mind and his eyes open, that would have r 
doioe such a thing f any person wishing to ^see the;. 
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ti^T^%y o^ Buoh woik^^ nesed <Aily i(Mkv Ut 1%€^ r«M8 
jjl^rtbe irees; cut^ mnd see where they ^tae ettt fratf, 
^1^ roQts oftwhieh afe covered over with turf ^ which 
fil^awiE^ plaiiily the thing was no sooner done thiEin re^ 
{^ated of^vjUEid the error discovered when too late. 
l^ge (Ad trees should never be cut < doWri - in aAjr 

eonapicuous situation without due deliberation. ^ 

•■ . . ■ - '■ * 

No. XL. ' ' 
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Young Plantation. 



This plantation, particularly the old part i)f it, 
wherever there are blanks, should be filled up with 
oak and spruce firs chiefly ; larch fir is not at all' a 
tree suited to this place, as they will not live long, 
nor come to maturity on this soil and situation. As 
l^is plantation should be reared to timber trees, to 
stMd as a wood or forest of trees always full and co- 
vered with underwood in the young part of it, there 
ift by far too many Scotch firs, and in some places 
there is nothing else ; where this is the case a part 
ahould be taken out, and hardwood trees put in 
their place. Put in the hardwoods, say oak, aSh, 
elm; and plane alternately at twenty-eight feet dis- 
tixJicef iisee from tree, keeping a Scots or sprrice ftt 
bctweeti eaeh. As a wood or forest, at this diStanfcg, 
th^tnay stand to be reared up to maturity, keeptftg 
the ground aJways full with underwood. Where tfhe 
fi* are already begun tb kill the hardwood, they 
should be taken out; and this gradually, as advised 

in. ^^8 Glen, Youii^Bank, No. XXII.— There are 

antrntber of the hardwood plants, say beiech piaitieu- ' 
krty, tethi^ ddert^pairf oflif; thaf ^uite-^^^ 



y[«ry fxmok i Iroe^ Xt Um iieigfbt th^ have iurflv«d «^ 

.imy with ftfi^^f ftad fhouldibe portmed tee^ for tbalr 

fytftffi fibs^^ m ^it^9 hut wh^i they get oldep the 

-pruowg koife should never foe rap^ied, jei^cept in 

jom^s ^ necessity^ By ^ j udieiom pmimug of tree^, 

W xm^ properly may be called plants^ at t^ height, 

say from two to four feet high, ^e future ahap^ and 

health of the tree may be in a great measure deter« 

mrned. To keep underwood in plantations of thia 

kind, is very useful for the health and growth of the 

^old trees to be reared to jpa^itimty, and by having the 

underwood of oak, it may be turned to excellent ae- 

croimt by cutting it over every twenty years or sp, as 

mx pak coppice, &p. at ^me time ^i^cMrding exc^lki^ 

j^helter for all kjiiids of game* 
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No. XU. 
Young JPkmtatwH, 



This is a most excellent ^oil for rearing trees of 
^ery description, although very poor and inclimng 
to moss, and the situation high and bare for miles 
round it ; for although ,the ^situation is bleak la^d exr 
.ppsed, yet in plantiqg a large field of it together, it 
may be made a iSne j>lantation, and will be of itke 
greatest use here in covering the (Cold, bleak looking, 
.naked mpor, and will not only warm, shelter, and 
cover the bare appearance of the piace itself, but wiH 
pruament and beautify the whole of this bare looking 
jCQuntry Jfor many miles distant. JPor which importr 
ant purpose, not only what is jalre^dy planted, but a 
^reat deal more should^ and .<;Quid, with gre^t fm-^ 



;^ 



pAitty and advanta^ be added t^ki ta the land for 
tht moM part is adapted for no 4sihQr purpose, and 
tie^er can be brought to pay one shilling, &» twenty 
that it will do in pl^mting. Let us consider a pianta^ 
4ion to be made and reared here solely for profit, and 
^ insure a regular annual return of profit ; it woidd 
^ to plant the whole, or part of it on a proper prin- 
^eiple for a natural oak coppice (and I may observe, 
^' the way, that the coldest and most bsu'ren placeia; 
%f these mountains, will carry oak coppice) and cut 
^W« (after being brought to a proper system) every 
4rwenly4bur years ; dividing it into twenty-four re- 
^gular yearly cuttings, it will produce at the rate of 
>Beven pounds sterling per acre of annual rent ; and 
that too, for any length of time without expense of 
keeping ; but to keep the fences good, which can be 
very easily done in this place, where the stones are 
got for the lifting up ; were this plan to be adopted, 
the method for planting and converting it into a na- 
tural oak coppice, is to plant the whole after being 
enclosed with oaks at eight feet distant, plant from 
i^tant, with a nurse tree of larch or spruce fir between 
r:each, which should be cut away when the oaks get 
^4fae height of four ieet, and at the age of fifteen years, 
-JOr thereabouts, the whole of the oaks should be cut ; 
J however it may be proper to observe, that the oidt 
^tind bark will not pay so much the first cutting, as 
^sdbere is but one stem from the plant in place oi*4i)ree 
l>or four, that can be reared from the stocks in after 
ilcuttings. (See this, fully explained in my Forester's 
^Guide.) After the first cutting at fifteen years, they 
-. should be cut every twenty-four yeara thereafter* 
i ObBerve, that an oak natural coppice requites no 
.«Mter after the first cutting, however exposed the 



^BJiUMtian may be i, but ta.pmgioeiit^it.M %|9l4|2ii»tioo 
jdsk this fhWf all along the tQ|i».9idefi, and footf^f^ th^ 
hill» nhoujd.be skirted ivith Btmdmg, treiea of^spiyuK^ 
Scotch, and silver firs ; say. a double ^row planted 4p4 
i^oared up m a tciaogular form^ which would always 
Jkeep up the view or look of it. as a ^tiMidiogplautfi- 
tiopj and the iuterior to he cut even, as afori^d» aa 
jcoppice, and maiden trees Ieft.e very cuttiDg iwoQgst 
the coppice, which will always give the whole the 
look of a plantation. But to have this always as a 
wood or forest, it would be well to rear trees of every 
description on it, and then I would recommend to 
plant oakp Spanish chesnut, Scotch eloi, a$h^ plane, 
Scotch, spruce, silver and larch firs alternately. To 
give variety, to its look at a distance, these should ^e 
plajntqd, thinned, and reared up as described in * % 
Glen, No. XXII. keeping always the ground full of 
underwood. Should the proprietor prefer this, la^t 
plan, I would advise that the triangular trees of ever? 
greens, as formerly recommended, be planted rpuod 
out sides. I would give a preference to the . fiirst 
plan» as it may be made to answer both the purpose, 
of ornament and profit 

The present enclosure, already made here, j?equirea 
planting up, which should be immediately attended, 
to in one or other of the proposed plans ; it is well 
enclosed, and only needs to be kept full of plants tQ. 
make it a plantation ; where the heath is very stri^ig^ 
it should be cut down before planting, and where t|ie. 
soil is very bare, plant larch firs, in order to make a 
8oiL See my Forester's Guide on planting waste 
lands. . As I said before^ a gr^at deal more laad 
should be planted here, particularly the field imme^ 
iliate^.be£[^re this enploied plantation— -it is reiJIjrx 





HlfW^ being looked itlto and j^lUnted^ a^irety^ftt 
idVahtage» if] many re^^ectsi' would be gail^ed to the 
jfiWperty by H; j but this does not come Undei* my au* 
mOrizfedsurviBy at present* ^ . 

^ This is' arf exceeding high exposed situation, yet 
tfie plants in the small clump of planting made Oti'it 
4Mis^doing eietremely well on some places, although 
#«ry little attention seemed to be paid to it. - * 

^Si . >« ■ ■«■ 

■•'■■ No. XLII. 

■♦ Pdwerteourt Wood Park, South Side. '• ' ^ 

• . ' .... 1. 

"■i^ Here again I am under the disagreeable necessity 
of lifting up my standard against a system of plant-^ 
ii^ ; and I have not the slightest doubt of ha-' 
Arding the remark, that every professional man 
Ae least skilled in planting would do the same, al^ 
though the task is exceedingly painful and irksome f 
fet I am totally at a loss to know how I am to 
gM at the kernel without first breaking the shell ^ 
this shall for the present be passed over, as muclv 
Mr possible ; nor will I take any notice of the waste 
^ plants and expense of planting ; in the finest 
of soils, most sheltered situation, at eighteen inches^ 
Wd two feet plant from plant, planting into a bo^' 
kt the very midst of a running stream of watei^,- 
planting on the hill where it is exposed, at three and' 
ftur feet distance, witifi large plants of Scotch fir, Scc.^ 
19te roads formed through this side of the park are a 
great improvement, being most tastefully and admir- 
My laid ofll^ which serves to improve, facilitate; and 
S^ify the whole place. It must be plain to a de- 

K 
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moDfttratioQ^and Bgxeed at • ott haa<tef . tfa^ fa h^^ 
stradii^ ocnamoatal timbeir trees hew^ is jeveiijrthing 
ikat IB requiredf and ta obtsoa which; ia the great 
and leading object to be keptm viennrf for this .pti]> 
pose, a selection of the longest-liwd and most otna* 
mental trees, at proper distances^ should have been, 
and should yet be planted* This desirable object 
may easily be obtained at a trifling expense^ safely^ 
permanently, speedily, and beautifully by the follow- 
ing method : Plant the oak, Spanish chesnut, Scotch 
elm^ English elm, ash, plane, beech, spruce and sil- 
ver firs alternately, at from thirty-two to thirty-six 
feet distant^ plant from plant, in all tb^ blanks be- 
twixt the brow of the hill, say, as far up as the high- 
ttt of the old trees» and down to the river ^ enclose 
them singly with small stakes, warp these for two feet 
up with the smaU branches of larch fir, which wiU 
kat for ten years,* and most effectually protect theaa 
firom.deer, hares, rabbits, (although . these were aa 
tj]tick as the ground would support them,) and also 
&om the storm, blow as it will, till they weoe trees of 
sudbi a size as to be completely out of . danger. Be*- 
iflig thus securely sheltered and protected, they wiU 
grow as mu€& in aae year, and that too without the- 
mk c^ itBisgiving, as they otherwise would^ i» 
tju^, yearst the soil being excellent, not to men* 
tiu»i» the present planting, whidi^ to say tlie least of 
i|i» is no. planting. But to the 6xpense,-T-n50 ^eea 
viU.be sufficient fw each acre, as. a lawn of oraa^ 
mmt^ timber trees^ particularly: here, these IQQaci^ 
will take 5000 plants, at 25s. per thousand, is L.6y 

• I htive known the warping of paling by branches of larch Har, kk^ 
out hftre^, irabhlts, ^. for twentjr years frdni a linrs^ry with Very little 
help. . *.' 
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A»# ti» expense <^ plantii^g and encliMiig Mi^y, fiit 
woiikmaBship alotie^ supposing the wood fmr the stabi 
to come from Ibe estate, aa the presant niliBg, 
chidiiig BafthMid workmanship to l^e fiiU^ I^Sd, 
add plants, L.6, Ss. is in all L.72f lUs. I am not 
awdil3 if thero will be 100 acres c^ die bank referred 
to^ after deducting the ground already occupied -hf 
trfees, to plant, but i^uppose less or roore^ if so, tlMi 
whole will be planted and {nrotected effectually . witfay^ 
«ttt risk or fardier trouble^ for L.73, lOs. I sm 
doubtful if the present system has not coat four timea 
that sum. If large chimps or clusters of planting ii 
to be made on the top of the hifi, enclose these <dia» 
ters Mugly with Mone or paMng, &c. If witb a 
wooden pa&ig, I would recommend the small stoh^ 
pafing as by iar the cheapest, say four stoba to' a 
yard, as it only uses such thinnings or crc^ as cao# 
not b& sdid, wh^eas the sawing str^mg raii-paliHg^ 
fi&es wood that ean be sold readily ibr a high price^ 
besides the expense ef sawing, whick is very high* 
When the whole is planted^ which may be easily 
dime in one season- ; turn the deer in, or indeed they 
fchouM never have been out of tlm side, as will bt 
aAerwards shown, nor will it in itt present state be a 
itery easy matter to keep deer out. Kant the clustef 
Oft the top in tjhee exposed situatmns^ witiv* otaks chiefl 
%r, at eight feet distance, and! iaige old pitmts with 
good roots cut over before being put intatbe ground^ 
tben^ they will never sAiake with the wind^ nor skckea 
tiiem in llie roots till they hffve gathered Sttei^ftk to 

» 

• . . ■ 

* This is a species of paling wkb yckj strong..stobs a| 18 feet distant; 
apd 2 r^ils of spars of ^wii^g timbeir^ ^ inches broad by ? inches (hid(y 
^hiich is very expensive^ nor is it near so good a fence as the small ph- 
ling. 
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fMppoit the tops; aoi^ will th^ ever require repianti' 
kig« Spamish chesDut, elm^ ash^ and plane will ^o^ 
equally well with the oak ; by this methodi plant inr 
larch and other fir seedlings betwixt them^ not <Jdep 
Ihan two year seedlingSr 

To prevent strangers from making the planting ia 
the water and marshes proverbial, the plants should 
be instantly removed and the places drained; iu 
any very conspicuous place, a pollard tree could 
be transplanted in. The &w trees to be taken 
out from am(Higst the old pqesf, w^re almost to a 

tree, fixed on in presence of Mr* -, who I have 

reason to trust, will see to themj they mu$t of 
course be few and far between. Any Jree, si> 
fiu; decayed^ that the bark and timl;^er wm , b^; 
wwtb noting to sell or cut, it would be much bf^tr 
teJT to cut as a pollard, (see No« IV.) as it may in 
that case become ornamental^ while its intnnsiq va^^, 
is now almost nothing. A& to makir^ a plantatiQii 
of timbep-trees^ by pollards, &c^ the present ■ .. ., ■■ 



■'I. . . . . ■ ■ , X^anarkshire, built a new mansion in a £eld 
wiiere there was not ^ tree i he in two seasons tr^u^t; 
planted ^309. trees, many with their tops whole,, ^ 

feet bighy and not 20 pf then:]hinisgivipg,.mad^a.<y>nvr^ 
plete lawB of large, timberrtreiss in two years ^ <waJ9y: 
Qoblemen went to see, and were admir^ly ^eUgbt^ 
ed witli the heaven-likp grove„,which was iqrqaeflj 
barren waate land, — as inferior to that on wh^qk JLaff^. 
now treading, as sand is to :fine flowej?* . j[n I^r4( 
Morton's deer park 500, pqUards have. be^p^tJif|, 
within these five years, and not 50 out of the 50Q 
have misgiven, and only enclosed for a few years. 
Young healthy trees, from 10 to 29 f^^t of wqod^ 
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ii^^e excelient pollards to txansplaxii, and ai« most, 
bj^aatiful trees iu two or three year9 ; many specU 
lumens of these are to be seen on this same property^ 
liirhich have also been pointed out as we went along.~-^^ 
See method of transplanting, kc. in my Forester's^ 
Gruide^ 



No. XLIIL 

Wood Park, North Side. < 

' The whole of the old trees, which are for the 
greater part oak, between the waterfall on the river 
going upwards, about the summer house, and betweeti' 

it and Mr. ^'s house, should all stand. To every' 

lover of fine scenery and fine trees nothing on this^ 
earth could be more enchantingly delightful. A cer- 
tain author says, "What would heaven be without 
trees ?^ The bank of trees from the waterfall down 
towards the new Cottage, or March of Bahanna, with 
tiie exception of a very small portion of it near Ba-' 
Mnna, is growing on land totally unfit for any thing 
but growing trees ; indeed in the far greater part of 
i^there is scarcely a particle of grass'to be se^h gix)^- 
ing. This bank of wood has been very injudiciously 
tbiniied by taking good healthy trees, and leat^ing 
the unfhriity, not to mention the shameful cuttfng 
tiy leaving the roots of many of them tfiore than a' 
ibot above the ground, as well as many unaccoiint- 
j&le blanks and gaps. The greatcfr part of tfiis bank 
has been atone time crit over and reared up from 
natmral shoots, particulArli^ towards the top of the 
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bank, where almost to a tree tbey are growing from 
the old stool. This bank would admit of a partial 
thinning, but in its present state, while the deer are 
at lai^ in it, it would be doing the greatest injustice 
to take a single tree from it, as, notwitiistandiug their 
stinted state, many of them if dressed up would grow 
from the old stools ; and here from the stony and 
rocky surface it would not be so easy to enclose and 
keep up a single endoswre round them as on the 
other side. As it is plain the deer have no meat on 
this bank, run a temporary paling or fence down from 
the dike above to the new dike at the back or north 
of Mr. — : — 's house, nearly in a straight line to the 
ypper corner of the dike j also a temporary paling 
along the foot of the bank to the east, and cut over 
all the old natural stools of oak along the top, and for 
nearly half-way down the bank, leave all tlie fine old 
Wealthy trees along the foot j as also all the healthy 
trees growing from the plant in the bank. Dress up 
for the growth the stools of all cut j plant up ithe 
whole blank ground on the top of the bank tip to 
itie dike in the same manner as directed in the other 
side ; and in a very few years the whole of this bank, 
which is fit for notiiing else, will be covered with 
fine timber trees, a number of which should be al- 
^ays kept up for ornament, and the ground kept full 
of oak coppice, it not being fit for pasture, and cut 
out every twenty years such as is fit for barking j the 
ground here being quite different from that on the 
other side. This should be attended to immediately, 
and in a few years, instead of old scraggy unthrifty 
trees, there will be fine healthy beautiful trees, which 
could be reared up for any purpose. As the deer 
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Vill never have meat here, they should be imme- 
diately turned over to the other side, and part of the 
expensive paling taken to enclose this bank in a teita- 
porary way, as described. Indeed it will be found a 
' very difficult task to keep the deer out of the other 
side. If any planting was to be in the side above 

[ the waterfall, it should be enclosed singly as on the 
other side, so as the deer may have the whole range 
on both sides, except this bank, and this too, if at- 
tended to, after the first twelve years at longest 
Keep all the alders on both sides of the river for or- 
nament as long as they will stand up. Observe, that 
in coppicing this side there must always be a number 

' of standard trees kept in it, ssty at sixty feet, tree 
£rom tree ; this will always keep up its look as a plan- 

j' tation of ornamental trees, and the coppice or under- 

' wood covering the rugged surface, which to cut every 

' twenty years will also be very profitable. The truly 
bold and sublime prospect which this park, as it is 
i^alled, presents to a stranger entering its gates, with 
the lofty grandeur of the fine trees mounting to the 

* ^p of the hills on both sides, together with the wa- 
terfall, cannot fail to make the contemplative mind 

. pause and admire. 



No. XLIV. 
Powerscourt Glen Wood. 

Here is an exceeding fine, although small spot of 
natural coppice wood, unfortunately chiefly birch; 
^ut where there are oak growths, although they have 
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Q^yar beea either idreasedt^ for iiiegrowdi, or cared 
fttr, yett^ifiy arefine. The whole of #iis Mtde^^&^f 
ensure should be cut over ihis seaisoo, ktid'^e 9tooU' 
of oak carefully dressed up for g|i&>kth. Th^ i¥h^e 
of the birch should also be cut over^ l»trked^ and the 
timber cut into barrel-staves, and the birch growths 
ettirpatedj and the whole ground filled upintivoak^* 
Qpnverting it into oak coppice, for which both tfa^ 
soil and situation is admirably adapted.' The' oak 
liarjking should be commenced immediately} andfi^ 
nished before the birch^ as it will do to bark^ so l^itie 
as the month of August. The timber of the oak is 
remarkably suitable for making into cart and chaise 
whie^l spokes. For th@ method of barking ithe^ak^ 
birch, and making the timber into spdiies and staves; 
see it briefly described in my Forester's Guide. As 
this wood is of full age for cutting, it should be at- 
tended to without delay. The profit to be denved 
from natural oak coppice cut every twenty-four 
years, may be beautifully illustrated by this wood. 
I suppose it to be thirty years, or not exceeding that 
age ; and there are many stools in it worth 15s. wood 
and bark, which the same ground could have reared 
up to the same age, say at eight feet, tree from tree, 
or stool from stool, which are 800 odds on each acre, 
supposing the ground to be covered with oak alone, 
at I5s, each stool, is L.600 for the crop of thirty 
years growth, which is L.20 of annual rent for every 
acre, as the refuse pf thp wood pnd ^tdditional stools 
will be sufiicient to pay tlie expense of manufactur- 
ing j but to bring it down to cuttings at twenty-four 
years, and suppose only the one half, allowing all the 
rest to go {Qf the interest and the annual rental, &c;. 
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hw«^ isk jLklOaf ^{yearly reoatf per acre fyf imd^ I ^Mp^' 
p^fffifuUQt paying the pn^tietop lOd;^ where <ifiil^ 
tJlic^rMery j^^iland pay like, or nearly like this ; ivheii* 
r#fiei?ve tiiaes are kept, and these healthy and strongs 
fpfi twOior tbiree cuttings, and scUd with the eop^ice;^ 
it generally pays more. A skilful person should g0' 
through before beginning to cut, and mark with' 
paimt^;or number with a wood-iron a few of the best^ 
aod. healthiest of the oaks as standard trees j th^se 
should be selected, chiefly from the plant or seedling' 
a^ not fnomt a stool, at as equal a distance as posi' 
sible i when cut over, the fences should all be made 
gQod^ and the whole blanks filled up, and the birch ^ 
pl$i9ted up with oak, a great part of which may be 
dgae .by layering from the growths of ihe stools j fbr^ 
wliich consult my Forester's Guide on planting. Thia<^ 
is worthy of notice and immediate attention. The^ 
cutting and barking should be begun immediately* ' '■; 

n 
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Coppice. 



• J « 

1. 



The coppiee on: the two farms is said to be ordy^ 
eeventeeu years old, and it is truly wondcarful to aee^^ 
such fine growths of oaks as in many pkcei^here, aif 
that age ; it neither having been dr^wed up prdperly' 
when last cut ior the growth, nor has it been pro-^' 
perly cared for, since it has been mostly pastured, so' 
that a proper profitable crop of oak cannot now be 
reared on it for thi» cutting; the whc^e sh6i:dd be' 
cut over also this season, the birch extirpated, prc^' 
perly enclosed, the blanks planted up, and afterwards 
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^^red for aiyd done with as recommended in the pfe-^ 
cftding coppice of No. XLYI. A veiy^^ne'^oice 
of reserve trees can be obtained here, which ^h^d 
be carefully marked ; here is also a great deal of ntore 
fine iand for oak. Natural coppice could and should 
be *ad<ted to this. 
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limckenderry HHl^ m the Estate <^ Pawerstmu^^ 

Ireland. 
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Having examined, this hilly although a. little out of 
my way, not being; called on to report on land fit for 
planting, where there is no Ranting, but this part 
being so cdosdy connected with Glencree^ it was im- 
possible I could shtit my eyes from teking a view of 
an object so interesting to the estate. There is no 
part of the country, however remote or distant, that 
a view of this hill cannot be got from. It must be 
confessed it would be sublimely grand, to have it 
covered with wood, and not only considered as a 
great ornament to the estate to which it belongs, but 
to the whole surrounding country ; it would be also 
a great national beauty when viewed from the ocean. 
The most part of this bill will carry trees of any 
kind, but it should be planted on the top with ever- 
^een firs, runmng the planting of these round the 
isoiith and upper sides, connecting it with the banks 
of the livw in the glen ; and here I should suppose 
^Ott the hill and in the glen on both sades, there 
wiHild be upwards of 1000 acres of fine coppice land 
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ih»t Gould be. planted^ which &om its locality ta sea 
carnage and gpoid roads,, i^lipposing oak bark to k6^ 
miy its pitesent low prk^, when properly ccmverted 
into oak a)ppice and ci^ in yearly hags or cuttingB^ 
^y. about io acres yearly^ would bring annually to 
the proprietor not less than from seven to eight thou- 
sand pounds sterling, and that for all time coming, 
without any expense but the first enclosing and plant* 
ing, which ^vill be but a trifle. This is certainly well 
worth serious consideration, that by laying out a few 
kimdred pbunds of the rental for a very few years, 
say for eight or ten years only, on this and some 
jother places, it would insure to the property from 
ten to fifteen thousand pounds of additional yearly 
Income, from lands that are not bringii^ just now 
£i«100 of annual rental to the prc^erty* This* is 
equally valuable, and indeed more so^ than buying as 
much moBe land to the estate, as no purchase of land 
could ever insure a rental of L.10 per acre, besides 
bfeautifying the country as well as the estate^ imd 
giving bread and clothing to many a poor labourer 
and his fiunily. 
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This b^g so conspicuous a place, and so much 
a place of resort, from the nobleman to the lowest 
mechanic, in the present state of the property, to cut 
and carve with it as a plantation of trees, would, 
I am much afraid^ be treading too much upon 
sacred ground j one thing must be plain to every 
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00^ ;that bad, the present trees upon ^e groiitict 
boea attjeoded to ia timei they woald have been much 
more valuable, ornamental, and praiseworthy* The 
trees have been allowed to remain by far too l(^nj 
and too close, and have lashed each other so mikll 
Ijbat very few of tbem have ^od tdps, the generality 
!Q^ them are more like poles than trees. 
:v:To improve it as a wood, laying aside for a moment 
^e idea of it as a place of public grandeur, admira-» 
ticff), and amusement, leaving always the trees on the 
^des of the walk untouched, select carefully the very 
best and most healthy of the trees, at or as near as 
pan be thirty-six feet distant, tree from tree ; mark 
aU such as are to stand on the ground, dress them 
carefully in the roots far the growth, cut away the 
others, watch the young growths in every stage with 
iife greatest attention, and rear up all the fine healtjiy 
shoots, thinning, pruning, andrearing them up early ^ 
t%he SL fine ornamental tree. In a very few years, 
many c^ the trees will be found dying, and gaps or 
blanks will be the consequence ; but to take it in 
time in this way, a very few years only, (as from its 
well sheltered situation, the natural shoots will make 
gceat progress) say not exceeding ten, beautifiil, 
healthy, and ornamental trees would be covering 
up the ground with underwood, which in this place 
would keep its foliage all winter and be 'infinitely 
delightful. This is the only method to insure a 
lasting cn^ of fine trees in this place, and to hand 
them down to generations yet unborn ; or, secondly, 

■ . < ■ • / •■ •. .^ . • ■ .». . r» • ■ , ■ -'■'■■■ 

i ■ . ' . ■ , . . . » 

* In rearing a young natural shoot of oak^ &c. if taken In time> it can 
be trained up to any shape^ &c See Forester's Guide. " Train up a 
child in the way he should^ or is wanted to go> and when old he will not 
iiepart from it." This holds good in trees. 
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s^ppQ9q a^othesr case, which will always keep up the 
lQj(;^k; of^ it a^ at: pr^eptf,>Qr nearly so ; tibao out ttr 
e]^^teen feet^ Ixee from tree^ taking eare as aforesaici 
t9 select. the wprst of the trees,, dressing up as afore«i 
s^ici Ijbe stools of those cut for the growth, and rear-^- 
in^;md^ ^ootsibr trees from theyoimgi 

growths J but obs^ve ip this way the standard tre^§^ 
b^g.S() clq^e op tlie yqijiog shoots^ they wiU neither 
grow, so rapidly^ nor be so healthy shoots. I ftw mjri. 
part would prefer the f^st plaurj: but, thirdly, cot* 
oy^r every third tree as. a pollard^ taking the best ofi 
the trees for that purpose, in two or three yeajsri 
whien these have begun to form and make beautk. 
fuj^ tops, to give liiem room take away the tree doinj^ 
tl^em most injury, . and the next year or so take thai)' 
tr^ on the other side, &c« always to.give it roomyc^ 
a^d it will no doubt soon form a most beautiful top^*^ 
and become a most ornamental tree. This last is tbei^ 
plan to beautify the place in three, or not exceeding;'^ 
fiye jears, when fine, ornamental trees may be ob^ 
tmned, but at a. sacrifice of some valuable timberk' 
l^he first is the most proper plan, and will secure the.*)! 
im)^t ho^lthy and pernaanent crop of fine trees* Tim^^ 
wfiiql^ rests as ^ msitter of. opinion and choice widr.^ 
t% proprietor. To allow, it. to go on in its preseuti 
st^jpiuch IpngQr will he ultimately to extirpate iti|r 
although m^ny tr<eest . wiU. come oo» many mxire witb 
die. I .wouid^giy^, the preference tp the first plfiti*i^« 
Wl^^ is. s£wd he^e.w^l be found illustcative as to tseem^ 
injBia^y glens ii^^th^ three kingdoms^ where tbey majHi^ 
have been neglected as to the means of recovery. 
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Nursery. 



Where there is so much to be done in the way of 
planting, it would be of the greatest imaginable uti- 
lity to establish on eveiy estate a small nursery, not 
so much for rearing from the seed, as this is attend- 
ed with considerable expense, but to buy in seedling 
pWts from the seed bed, transplant them in it till 
tiey are ready to plant into the field or wood, where 
tl^y can be kept short or long, to rear them to an- 
swer the purpose of every soil and situation where 
large or smsdl plants may be required ; this will al- 
so prepare them iov the situation, soil, and climate. 
i^edUngs in ordinary years, unless there is an un- 
common scarcity, can be bought at from 2s. to 4s. 
P^r thousand, average prices of all kinds \ this will 
at least be a saving of ^s. on the thousand of plants, 
and the little ground they occupy for one, two, or 
three years is comparatively nothing ; I should sup- 
pose one^fourth of an acre sufficient in the mean- 
time, unless some extensive new plantaticxis.are to 
be made. From what I have already said as to the 
incalculable advaqtages to be derived from planting, 
it would be unnecessary to go much farther into I3le 
afiair at present ; I cannot help wcmdesring that scnne 
society or joint-stock company does not embai^k in a 
system of planting waste lands, ei^cially in t&is 
country, (Ireland,) where excellent laod for reairing 
timber can be got for a mere trifle, and labour so very 
cheap, and every thousand pounds laid out, would 
bring a return in twenty years of more than L.7000. 
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A company of this kind, termed, if you will, the 
Irisii National Planting Company, would be worthy 
a British King to be at the head of it~-of the 
Prince, the noblemen^ the gentlemen, every lov^ 
of his country, and every lover of gain to be members 
thereof. 

No. XLIX. 

Improving Pasture Lands. 

Another or second means of improving the waste 
landSf and bettering the condition of the poor in Ire-f 
land, besides that by planting, together with a thirrf 
means of reclaiming the bog and mosses, &c. shortlj/ 
to be noticed, which put together, would not leav4 
any of the waste lands of that country unproductive. 
It is a well-known fact, that among the many griq- 
varices complained of by the poor inhabitants of Ire- 
land at the present time, there is none more glaring 
than that of the want of clothing,* this is evident to 
the most superficial observer, on landing in that 
country, whether in the city, the village, or any par^ 
of the country. Nor is it in their body clothes only 
that the poor, or rather what may be termed generi 
ally speaking the working class in that kingdom, deeii^ 
so miserable, but also in their bed-clothes, and iri 
their uncomfortable cottages j every person that has 
travelled in Ireland, and has taken particular notice 
of the state of tibe poor within, as well as without doors^ 
will assert the fact,' that the want of clothing is of it- 
fidf the cause of great distress among thq lower or- 
ders of thQ people in that country. To remedy this 

* It Is a well authentiofttecl lid^ thatil it ao wiQinqnaii tlung; t«,i(!ar% 
pootmaon itt If^iasul mSm^^i^ dfMli^ ^\6kh field wi^ft-d^qn, ih9,i \s, 
a thing dreswd up with old clot&es in the fields^ to fright the hfrdto ftoib^ 
the crop. 
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tflid tberaby 4Q amilioiste t^&fdistttes ^df ttejtaflwi 
^fki"' ISb aU who haveithe meaiisief JoipwiqigitiiddMEii 
iWOe 'of Ireland^ they i^Ul inost^ifitd^idlotRjittilft 
die|;reat catise <tf the want of ; dothes ^of eviajrilkH 
iCHptioa among the poor^ is their inBhihtf tb puivc 
cfaiBe -either the cloth or the raw material i^^ tji|e'#ooi: 
at' present produced in Ireland betiigi^ of la ffHjd^t^at^^ 
hf^, ^mdr of course higher in pric^ than wbaU d^i{Mkir> 
p^cijplecaiii a£Q»rd to pay for^ consequently, they* m^i 
aUnniii ipamy cases the pictures of misery; lifdvfy, 
Wfre it)ie mountainous parts of Ireland farniied( 'aftoc^ 
ilM^ 'manner practised m the Highland distrietS «£' 
Scotland, the inhabitants of Ireland might be clolhedi 
fUHy as comfortably as the lower orders of paij^le^iii 
Scotland generally are. It ik a wdl-lnown truths / 
thait ^le lM>ouring classes of people thrbugbotit.:lSM! 
iilfhole of Scotland make a d ecent appearance in. thISar « 
mieadring-appprel^ and have in their cottages. ptoify^4if^ 
cOnift^rtable blankets fbr tbemsel?es and famifieabs 
^Ekii isohief y owing to the abundance of wbol^ ?wii4GlL> 
at! all timefe^ is easdy and cheaply proCitred ia {tfmry 
ptfrt of th« country, oftentimes as low a^ from- At td'' 
&i^-^r«toneof®4^1ib«- This arises fibm:i:beiin0l|:(icfs 
tdlfiOUS/and most rugged parts of iiie kingdom lieiiig: 
8tl6i3ked mik numerous flocks of what is • oalUt/ 
Scotch black*faced sheep, which {irodbcesabinidanoci ' 
biwh of wool and mutton^ therfiby;.eniMi]Ug ibfi 
ctfuntry witk food and. clothing. • Eir^ laboidiiiij t 
family in diese parts of the cquntcy buy a little wool • 
fhottn (he 8heep-&raier, which the wife^ dnd yout^w;: 
blMehe^ card wid ii^pin. • l^ey^paoitemar littibvia4fi>')( 
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iveavif , audi batn excdieot iriothes: df / their own taftiR 

wuAetarii for di descrijitioiis of of^are)^ aikd ill: 

iriaich Aey iippeir at kirk and market equalljr wdli 

ttothed^ br ^ least equally well screened* from <to 

kitieasency of the weather with their noble proprioC^ 

ton I haVe^ myself wore cloth^ and parttcularij^ 

jftodtings of this manufacture^ that did not ^ost mtt^ 

oB&ffduitb of the price, and far outstripped th^ woaDg: 

of English cloth and stockings. The poor Idsh h^ 

boarer^and even many of the mechanics, go to markefhi 

and Iniy seccmd-hand, or old clothes ; if they do npttn 

emctly fit, which is most Ukely, they go to jneeevF 

the first day's labour ; thus they are ever in want audit 

eber in rags. Many thousands never had a shoe qii^. 

dieir £eet, nor a coat on their backs made to M\ 

> 

tlitai ^ only think of the poor pitiable figure t^ey^ 
mifte'dre(»ed up in such rags, for so they amy tieij 
CAlleidr before coming to such a market; think hob; 
that I speak hyperbolical, or out of disrespect ? N<v 
fiur from it From the hospitable way I was received in v 
aft parts of Ireland, I love the Irish and I love theii$. 
country ; what I say is a notorious fact, and so muchi. 
die more pity. Now what ia the case in Scotlandl*T« 
might also be the case in Iitland, were the proprieid 
tfinr of mountainous lands in that couoti^, to turo^i. 
tteir attention to the stooldng^ their hill-pasture mtii? 
the very dame kind of sheep that is now grazii^-^ 
upon ^U die moiihtains of iScodand ; I reeominen4M' 
t^ Scotdi Mack-faced i sheep, not with a view to- 
tirn off atiy of the sheep the country is already po»f ^ 
seased of, but I tBeommeiid that kind of sheep, aa^^ 
b^g the (Mily domestic animal that will thiivewettn 
u|km^tofi7rmottiiliitt8'Wbich.Ai^^^pf9ied'^^ siiow^a^. 
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1^ wintier stoTiini da many of them have befea kaowo 
Jl^iU^JI^ow th^ mow Sot ei^ <m?i ten i dajFStjaad stiU 
^ryi^ and thrive allerward& The , most xuggad 
mpuiUidn^ . m, Ireland^ even those « that are of iitdo 
)(l4ue to either ppppiietor or tenaixt at present, couldi 
S7itbout,mi}ch lossr of ttme^ be turned to advaati^e 
jk^.pa3tiiiiQg with tbeae kinds of .sheep» and will be 
4i^qd<the best means £ov xdathing the pooar.of that 
fifimi^tryi nor is any extra labouc requisite, except 
Jll^xlii^ and one man with a sagacious dog, will be 
4Hrad<:apable of attending to A^ousandrof these 
jj^H^ep i . thi^ is frequently the oaae in Scotland* 
Scotch ewe lambu of this kind could easily ^be ex- 
ff^rted firom Argyleshire* the distance betiween that 
pwrt; of Scotland and Ireland being so very trifling* 
The very remotest and poorest iidands of Scot- 
land are now stocked with these profitable sheep,, 
wj^i^h. great]^ enrich the country, and have brought 
3^ a g|i>eal; extent of land which was forme;rly of little 
: WTio value^.^ther to proprietor or tenant ; so muoh 
^fio, .that befo):? thii, many proprietors did not well 
^mw ih^i bounds of their own grounds Jbe JUiih 
.inoMin tains have advantage over the Scotch both te 
^^to^^im^te and rich iiatural grass, which are far au<( 
jtpfp;i€ir.tp the Qoarse;graa9 and wld climate of Scot* 
|j^ji §o that if aqy cpnaidorable nupiber of lanihs 
^Wftrp fiwpi^rted into Ireland^ they wo»Ud m a tem 
^yj?w:s miAnply to that dggiiee, that wpQLinJthftfcco«i«» 
i^¥i ^^^14 soon, be both an plenty and 4:heap. aa Jm 
, .$(^(lac^ ; iAs one . foot of pasture grouod produqi^ 
^IQ9J;e.fletu^al grass thau tjhr^ i» Scotland^* ao that 
j^e p(:(o^inhabit9qts of XrelaAd would: aooai be ffju^l^ 
,^xF^?lo]thed, with, the iScotdi..people* I.am wiaU 
:,jpi^% t^t m^ SMMEQr pa«tSf>Qf freM gr^eat tumobmi 



rff kiony^ miA& Jim reaurod avmudly axdr mM itcif^ 
Mm CimmBflH^a^ ^e dSngUsb markets; but chat dde^ 
IW]jfe:in iW|r n¥«y proir^ tbat more stheep jeamiat lA 
fe^Hed thn^ugboutXselflndi without legsening thenean^ 
ing 0f ibiis>^^s^ i^atit^ ; the ce^rfirse will be fbuiid tabb 
i)l« eoMi. J fipmk jSrom pemonal knowledge, wheli f 
Wiy the vrmst moufitain in 4U)y part of Ireland tipo4 
::i^(iitbbc{c ieattlp cannot feed, Wiould he found ^^td- 
ifipiesKi pbiturage for she^ Scotch bred, only let iimk 
h$ allo^^i^ in the Titter jseaaon, when the 6»owiy^ 
"9^^ deept itp c0mei(8owB abouit the foot^f the noaa^ 
^ailiy as 13 commoaly done in Scotland jdaring tht 
Mwmp J aoi also aware iiiat these sheep v/Sit £ficl 
I^Hstwe and thri?uie among rodss and on parts fji thp 
onpfintaitis^ mb&ni ay^en the native Imh sheep will aol. 
'STh^ Scotch l>laokHiEaced idieep is weH knowa to fism^e 
J^ tbeur ow» support in aU aeapotis <of the yjsar, wlAr- 
4in^ my (^tiber iee^diuj^ tiian il^ UBry coarsest ixf gmsJB, 
#lld h^aifa ^fi^uced on hare i;ooky .monntam^. V 
^MSPffov^ racb sheep iwere imuaght to^the worst lands 
'{« -a^y part of Ificbind, they would be toxmi most 
iadiTantageous to the gieiii^ml abteraate of ihe country. 
^ao ^schema can be d^^rimd to -^proire the fHonA-^ 
if^wcius parte 0f ^ coBnli^y, vand which jceqidrite 40 
^tbe oapital) or ^even ^so UtthipA^t in ^e execiiticb 
'^itheiwb^I^|WQ!|QCti lis ibhat wjiieh I ihaiee propoMsilL 
^ ord^r U) fm^ymse Ab (fa^wtom isf miluotaJjEuMtf 
^oun^ i» l^Bfid.pf ^e prapr^y of tyrning their 
^iitimti^m tp 4hair oma ipteiiesffi, andiotfae g^oiebd 
"igoodof the country, iQ j«taddilg iheir oimiislj^ 
>the manner proposed, 1 beg to observe the rapid 
progress made in dl the Highland counties in Scot- 
land since the middle of last century. At that time, 
£ar many years afterwards, there was not a fidAgle 



black-fiiced abeep known in any of the counties north 
(^tlie fnths of Forth and Clyde. Some small whiter 
ftced sheep and goats, with some^ few horned cattle 
of an tn^nor size, and Httle horses, were all that the 
Highhind counties produced in those times, and from 
such stock the rents could he but trifling. The first 
of these bla(fk<faced sheep were introduced into the 
counties of Dunbartou and Argylei.in thf.yeaf ^^57, 
by ii shepherd fi-om the south of Scotland, named 
Thomas Harkness, who came, to^ pad settled in the 
district of Cowal, Argyleshire, who then only brought 
aj;E|n)iaU fiock of this kind of she^p. Thisman provod 
caref^ and. industrious, and was (^course encourag- 
ed by the proprietors of land. He added to his 
flocks to that degree, that he was enabled tp Jiur- 
cbase free lands in that same division of Cowal^ to 
the amount of L.l6,000j this is. a very hilly ana 
''flDiall part of the county of Argyle, and is much ex- 
"iposed to storms in wiiiter, particularly snow ; since 
the above time, this district alone contains and graiss 
po fewer than 78,000 of these sheep, a good proof 
^kat they have been found profitable. 
" It will be seen by an article in a recent number of 
'riie Quarterly Journal of Agriculture of the Highland 
Society of Scotland, published by Mr. Blackwood, 
jSdinburgh, that the improving the breed of sheep to 
produce finer wool has been attended with serious loss 
ip the sheep farmer,. as the sheep, is rendered 190^ 
.tender in the constitution,' and not near so 'hardr 
and healthy as the old breed, , 
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THE BOOS, FENS, AND MARSHES, OF IRELAND. 
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The draining of Bogs, &c. every where, but parti* 
, cularly in Ireland, has occupied the pen and the judg- 
ment of almost all classes of society and rank m li|^; 
for many years many volumes have been written on t\jifi 
subject, and plans proposed, but all of them have ha4 in- 
surmountable barriers to encounter. To many of sujch 
bogs no free level can be got, without driving tKroug)i 
-kills and other proprietors' property, for miles, and)}ucli 
^ke difficulties, which would incur such an expeoise AS 
jfs altogether a prohibition ; it is to obviate thes^ i^* 
surmountable difficulties that I npw come forw^^ 
with this, my novel scheme, but, although novelty 
may be wrote on its forehead, yet it is both practic^ 
aiid practicable. To those who have readf or ^re tlv^ 
least acquainted with what I have a;lready wrpte,. J 
beg to say this much for myself, that I never have 
yet brought forward to the public any new scheme, 
without first having so far put it into practice, as to 
put its utility beyond the power of fair contradiction. 
I most readily admit that I have tried many plans and 
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ichemefi th^t have failed, which perhapa made jpxp. 
go supperless to bed ^t times^ when I might I^ave 
peen in opulence^ but these plant and schemes i^i^v^^ 
were intruded on the public until I could come bol4)[^, 
forward with a stubborn fact as a proof, and say, that; 
such is animprovement thatcannot be denied, the praC:* 
ticability and utility oifwhich I have fairly tried, and AW 
ready to prove ; such is the c^se \ri^ itiy ^stefxl and 
method of draining bogs and marshes. I have not . 
brought it forward till I had proved it, and I trust, 
for their own benefit, the Lords of the soil will read, 
it with uDjautfdiced ^es, ahd give it ait impaftxa^ 
consideration ; it is so plain, simple, and easy to be 
understood, that he who runs may read, and scetpr 
tiqism put to the blush. I am well awate. that any^ 
new scheme introduced to notice is too, apt to bo 
treated with neglect, or considered as visiqnary f 
tew read it, and still fewer will take the troub^ 
q£ putting it to the test of experiment } beiaide^ 
]^»ooks wh^ch GonUibute merely to amusement, iwd 
savi^ the trouble of thought, i$ better fitted to ti^, 
1b|t8te o£ the present ag[e^ l^ut to retpa ; Jt is wett* 
known to aUf that wherever there is, a free lev^ 
C|ir descent there is no difficulty in draiiung;,^ but. jit; ^. 
^sp knowxVi that in many ca^es,, to obtain this tevel or. 
4^cent^. it would cost more than tb^^^p^irohas^, Qt. 
Taloe of the land, but wherever a descent ox levj(;l caq^ 
lf0 obtained at no extraordinary expense, it 14,. a per* 
lEpanent and sm;e plan. It i&.adso a well kopwn &c%^ 
tjiatr where there i» a gravelly and ^andy bottom* all 
sui^ bog8» fens, marshes, or mossQ? c^n b^ drained, by 
borvig or pitting ; in some cases two ox three boren 
wiJlLbe suiScient to drain an acre ; in other case^ 
where the ground is covered, or almost so, with sur- 
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Ikce water, it will take two or three, and oftentimeft 
flfW r pits to fynih ^ach ac!*e r i^ii ii6^&^ei^,^ Wl%?^% 
dirbe doh^; id il^6 a stire tttid^h^a^ phn.'Wi^ ^ 
Whfet'e h is titbgtether itnpdssiblef tb gk my of il^' 
plins >ot i<i execmlcto that/ r prbjfJose tb' •flriiti ffi^ 
bb^i ^at tittle expiettse, i«td'i!i'*udi a l^ray'iWa^ 
ooi^eR dplab as wMl bring' an itiithddiatiE^ r^timi^ ttf 
dfltlay to the proprieftof ij of such latidis. T6^ cbftfi' 
thett to the pUin which I j^opose, viz., td di!^' 
bd^, filniiy, and marBhy lands, (within themselv^' 
it^fere it is impossible fo drain either hy desdetiv 
ftiife, level, or pitting, without prohibitory ' eipehsit • 
First, I propose to plant wiA^ larch firs,' oncf-tMhl' 
f^rt of alt such lands, and to crop the otbet tw^ihijrd!^.' 
Tfee iafch firfi sre to serve three most importattt'j^i 
pWes, — first, to absorb by suction, arid eVapomt^ tfi^' 
Mrj^r,— second, to provide manure for tbe corn larfrfi' 
*^Mfd, to shelter andwartathe com or crop;t]fihgiafndli^ 
atkiil may add a fourth purpose for profit. As I saiditi 
the outset, when I recommend and dicts^e, it is iiol^ 
If from experience, but before entering on the itii^ 
^od and explanation, allow me to give a proof or tWd;' 
4i6 result of experie*rce* I have known a ]wil^^ 
^ boggy land, tending to moss, ccMt^m^g "op^^A^ 
of «0 acres, whfereob a bii^d could not ^d fdi^f fdP 
die sde of it&rlbot, most effeOtu^ly dfaiaed hf tlik^ 
jtfoppsed' W«htod in a very feW yfeart, iiid in tiireflJt 
tf yfears producing ti^es of larch and ^Ji^iiee^flkj^ 
coniaining twenty siofid feet of timber; nearff i^tdli* 
cf gros^ weight; ind sO comptetely dmtttfd, ifflatt * 
horse could go* Oh tb6 ground and drag bflT thef ti*4? 
^hefn cut, ahd to this tliere wM no Outlet tci flitf 
water. I might give nnmerou* instahces of- iMtf 
kind. 1 knew a inarsh where willow and p^li^f 
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»r want pT ppeu ditches^, ^t.^jbpi wd§Sji of ,^ 
felds, their rpoU werej, jcpy^ffd with 8tap4ipgLrWS|ftrii 
Tor six. monthi of the year. for the Qfsti. toj^^f^ 
after planting, but still thes^ tre^$,.. af they)ji9T 
creased in sizet dried, the ground for,; a miaib^f.^ 
jpards round their roots, and some,o(f. thcj ftpef^^yr^ird 
told Ja^t year at L.3, ISs,, per tree. It i^ a ^9eiW 
fact, that. to gut the roots of a. willow^ a. pop)^ 
a larch, a; spruce,, prj Scotch fir tree, ($ay , pi4aaiii} 
iSiito a , bottle with pure cwater, with the ^ top qufc 
dealing up' the mouth to keep out the ^air, that 4i§$0, 
attd all other soft w:QO|i trees .will grow and tI]Lri|if6^|: 
l^ey absorb ^l the water. It has b^en prgve/^ i^xf4, h 
proveable, that an acre of soft wood trees, lax^h^Sffit, 
planted at three feet, plant from plant,, will afa\!jfQr]j 
from eight to ten thousand gallons of warier, vof 
ail healthy and thriving the sepond year, aft^r bck, 
ing planted, and an extra quantity al)iyays ^qiiaUyfi^ 
as they increase in size, this supposing th^m kept peiw^Ft; 
}y dry on the surface, and yet these lands of ^t^eey^. 
will grow and thrive where the teptb part ol; th^ajl;. 
moisture is not to be founds but in these qafi^es,, t|[i^y;; 
inhale their moisture from the air, and it des^^pxii^^ 
from the foljage by the bark to tberopt^* To^r^tunv!- 
to the method of draining, let us suppose yre ^r^ tPv 
draiii 100 acres of bog, taking a finite fbsr.alik jlo«-i 
definite number ; the .first thing to be foupd o^t i^. the^ 
level of the surface, and to whichever eqd, or pfii:t^^ 
the ground there is a descent, to this place jthe .drai^,^ 
are to be made to lead the w^ter } and suppq^g the*, 
ground to be exceedingly wet, so ^ not to^ be draio^ ^ 
able by planting alone, at. the lowest decending spot^^ 
let there be five acres for every hundred inarked out. 
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ft^fiff^'^Aatfe tfiiis kk^ bUt'ftr t&'e:pbriy drshS 
fi^'^itatiir' mtist: ble laid'oti tiie ridges'to be.ctm. 
vet-t^ifend improved into corn' land. 'TKe'whoIe 
|*oai»S/'saytb*lOO'acr«s,'more or less, must'l&eii 
totfivfded'iiitoequal proportions of sixtyfeet eaicl^'aaq 
fcttwto'each ridge thus divided, cast a ditcli foii 
i&6tH*iHe at the top, one foot, 6 inches, at the boticra. 
AA*ftftir1feet dfeep i all those leading into the five Hcfe 
Id&h, plant up with larch firs, at three feet, plant from 
tiltOn^ fevery third ridge, and the other two ridges ^ 
M'JcohVertiSd into corn land. For the firs^tenyea^ 
^lattthibei of spruce firs may be planted and rearea 
afii^ngst the larch, as they are excellent for di^tiiiwj 
ff'tiitr-bftg or marsh to be drained, is almo^a stan^ri 
uig ihdtah of water, it may be necessary to have a 
<lftSh^ih the middle of the two corn ridges, butthesQ, 
nrtfil^beof smaller dimensions than the main onea,^ 
odd Have cross-cut drains leading into the main one^* 
Ab'ffie'^oil oh such lands is generally good, the larch 
ffi^M'illtake root the first year and continue gron^ngv^ 
sd^titat' after th^' second year's growth, unless., t^e 
^ifettrid has betel wholfy covered with water, thej^i 
T*in-foiVe, witfi the help of the pond, so far drained 
tfettrb plirts'oP land for cropping, that they may 
mW he sown WMK corii. Thus, it will be perceivabl^ 
Ifeve bfientafehiga view of and draining the very, 
Worst'de^driptioiibf these bogs and marshes, but iu^, 
tefl fcases'Out of twelve, all such land can be drained 
by plantiil^'aloriei that is to say, by ditching an4 . 
pliiitrng,' as afbresatd, every third rii^e; to be mt^'' 
pUin; always phhting one third,' and cropping twp. 
thirds^all'subh land, attending strictly to the me- 



tfaod prescribed. In a very great many portions of 
tudilaitds miKih smsdtef ditdicfs will he ip^etitfyaxt* 
§tientf but this mjpernon the least acquainted "vAlSi 
dminifl^^ itiben viewiilig the grotind, will readify i^' 
ebvcr; •"• -^ 

; This bringff tis forward t6 cdniiider the expense ' 
Hid xofthod of cropping^ nfisrauring, rental, or incootm; 



Eap^/ise, Method of Cfopprng", Manuring^ Rentat^^ 
« 6r Income. .' ' 
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r It i$ impossible for any person to give a just or ac-' 
curate amount of the expense, unless he was upon ihii; 
ground, and describing each particular spot of ^^\SL 
Where it is necessary to have a pond to contaitk a 
^antity of water; — to convert five acres bf every 
hiindred into a pond, will cost about L.40. The ditch-* 
ing ais in the plan proposed, L.l^ I5s. per acre, (say 
for 100 acres, L.^15, and the planting of 89 dcre^ 
Wkh larch firs, plants and all L.50 ; — see the m^od 
ef planting this kind of land afterwards explained hi 
Danhail Moss ; — this is in all,. L.S65, but in Irellbid: 
it can be done for L.200 easily, for die wluch j Syill 
^ckty provide a fund ; observe this is taking the V^ 
worst, most desperate, and most expensive case ofbogky* 
kmd into view, but in XO cases out of 1^ we may ihrow 
away the pond with its expense, of course the wlidle 
may be drained and planted, ibr about T^.9!!i5 
Sterling, which is a dead sum on every 100 acres, 
li^ cropping the year after the draining and plant** 
ing* has been finishedr the whole corn land must be 
dug over by the spade, as it is not to be supposed that 
horses can go on it ibr some years, at soonest four 



jWK 9tMl if y&y wet^ \% icn^y be vx years. In di^| 
ii^ <)y1^r tlie surface, the soil thrown out of the ditches 
ttuat be mixed in with the aur&ce soil tamed ovet 
hj the spade ; care at this time should be taken in 
i&fgffxxg and mixing up the soils» to keep &e ridges 
highest in the middle, so as the ^et may naturally 
Mek to the drains. I have known two men dig" 
dver and prepare for the seed a Scotch acre and three 
Mods in a week) which is nearly two imperial acreSy, 
bot to cover the expense Mly, I shall suppose two' 
SNfD dig» over and prepares for the seed one acre in 
a week, and these men have IBs. per week, say 9s. 
each, 1%. 6d« per day« In Ireland labourers work for 
Uttfe more than the half o£ that, but my maxim is, live 
and let live^ The first year's digging or preparing 
Sat the seed, will cost a little more in breaking up 
the turfs^ but I oon^^der 18s. per acre sufficient on^ 
ant avo^age of years. Land of this kind we are now 
tweaking of, in the greater part of these bogs is ex« 
oellent, and will carry any kind of crop. Now suppose 
for the first three years we take a crop first of wheai^ 
second bartey, and third oats, the average prices of 
diese^ suppose wheat SOSw, barley 30s., and oats 15s/ 
per boU, the average will be rather above, but let us 
kefep it under and call it 20s. per boll, now I sfaali"^ 
come so low as strike the average crop on each acre^ 
at ten bdls for the first three years, here is no less 
than ten pounds produce from every acre, as the 
straw is generally allowed to pay the expense of cut- 
ting down, gathering in, and thrashing out There is 
not the least doubt of this produce for the first three 
years. .Here we haveL.lOOO sterlingforthe yearlyprO^ 
duce of 100 acres, in all in three years L.SOOO, and We 
have an outlay for draining and planting, &c., taking 
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now for labour we have 18^ per acre, which for 100 
acres for threeyears, taken yearly, is L.270, add for^eed 
accordmg ta^ avetage ^^ the "gr^ sk^i^y^^mtbed^ 
L.1 per acre, which i» fi>r4hree years, L.SOO reckon-, 
ed at one boU for each acre, which will . be found 
qittte sufficient ; this making in: ^H^'draining^eed and 
Ifdraur for 100 acres for three years, theimm iof Li8<ii^r 
As; ) no^ wefaave the produce of lOO^dt^ for diiR^ 
3rears)L«8000, from which deduct L.^I8, 59.^ atid^ti 
hAve.the sumof L.2161, Ids. ; but from this stloii^'tiHst 
most also* deduct, takiHg^lways the tnoitt e^pfeitslVli 
autlajvfor draiivng, &c., for ^ve acres' of .pond ij( 
L^lOiper acre, L.ldO, and deduct for SSMt^'ti 
jdantingtfcnrt three years atL.10, is L.990^ Micb't^. 
gether is L.1 140, which deducted frote K315f, 1^^ 
leaves a balance of clear profit from the proehtce^iitf 
IQQ acres in three years, of li. 1011^ 15s. iaftetnl^iatii 
ing and improving, and paying seed and labmir^'^ah^. 
biiftging into fine arable land 100 acres^ for" wlAtihr 
almostnothing was got formerly ; here is tto tess Ih^yr. 
upwards of L.3 sterling per acre of tinnu^ rfentai; afti^ 
aU the expense of improving and outlay, &t., h-^psai' 
the very first year. Where is the avaricioiul^^mitid ifiS? 
would not be satisfied with^ sck^'^a profit '«s^ thi§^fi 
The ppoprietor brings in his w^t^e' lands, 4>o^'itrfd^. 
maisbes in three years^ 'and saves to himself lip^nird^. 
of*:L(.(LOOO'Stetiing on every hfUHd^d^acre^^' #bUHf^ 
l^re was payings him 'noising. • And' he has ^ii^* 
bi^ought it ' into ^ good ^ropaU e land^'^tf nd' impr^i^^ 
it Wi Aat he ^asi ri^^ kft ' ie td a fefiaM;>;«t it ye^l^. 
reet^'^of^j4rp0t4 ai6ii^:^nd hiif^tenilnts c€«evei^lO0^ 
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resectable and respected^. educate, t^^ 
ana'dle wealthy: but mmt of tbisi anon. * - ^' 

iv ". •../ -•■■ ■ • . ■ ' • . ■ ' ■■•■ / 

j^; ; ^mmiiig and Keeping in u Productive State 

.,x > , such Lands. . 

J J* ■ ■ • * - 

j^, I Riust lay \hQ foundation of manuring and ke«pi 
i|ig ia' a productive state such lands, by explaining 
aoy four propositions, as laid down in, planting a third 
part of such lands with larch firs, Th6 reader will 
2)^(^lect these were first to absorb by suction and eva^ 
porate the moisture or water. It is a well known fact 
^ ^restry, or by those who are acquainted and ac^ 
t|uastomed to the rearing of trees, that the more ss^ 
Cti^ n^oisture, soft wood trees have, if not flooded oyer 
ynt\\ water, the faster they grow. It is also a well 
i^ti^ienticated fact» that if the subsoil is good and the 
t^iOjUf nearly dry, however wet below, the spruce^ 
^ sily.^i:^ the Scptch and larch firs will grdw, tbriveg 
f^\Qfivo^ to maturity, and of the hairdwood tribe^ 
^^jkinds of wiUow, and poplar^, and even the aslv 
i)ji)4xOak in very aj^iiM^ and wet places' will con^ 
^.v^naturity. But I aver, without the least fear d£ 
^fft^ti^diction, th^A an acre of larck orjspruce -firr 
Dilated at 3.fe^t pUnt from plabt (or s^y they mayr 
^ put ip at ^ feet in extremely wetplac^s^) w^ 
<j[l>aiii/Vy absorbing the ipotstttre> die very >wettst lands 
^l^er(^ the 3oil 19 .good, where the isur&eiai :ca^( bti> 
4iied accordii^ tp our plan, to plant them|f and wbdri^ 
tj^i;^ is^no run, of water fbom hUl oc high lmida< 
afou^d altogether to inundate and ooyer ihe whd^i 
siir&ce^, The water will be gradttaUy: subsiding' w( 
\k» plfMitatjioii of tre«i. ipcreft^ taisize* 9tad wheatii^ 
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trees arrives fit a height of from twelve to sist/eep p^ 
it is most likel}' tbe plfrnting will Ijave c^raiaod . the 
ditches diy or nearly so. When this is the case, the 
ditches may be covered over, which can be cteaply 
done by using the cuttings of small larch firs laide(:ross 
the ditches about halfway down^ keeping them always 
open about two feet from the bottom, and covered all 
over on the sur&ce when the whole can be ploiJghed 
.over and cropped, the wood in the drains will last )Qf> 
years, and there will be always plenty got from C^ 
jthinuing of the larch planting for this puipose. 
\ Second, The second purpose the larch fir plantiqg 
js| to serve is that of manure for the com lan4^ 
It is a well authenticated fact, and known ppw ji> 
]the most of agriculturists, that tiie foliage of theWrcb 
fixs is excellent manure ; even the branches, if allowed 
to lie and rot on the ground, will enrich it and ifia&e 
^t carry any kind of crc^, after the land has been 
so far drained that it can be laid in crop; sifch 
land as is generally in the marshes, will carry thr^e 
crops without any manure, and for the first ^eaf? 
]a njMiy cases, four and five crops. What I wpu|d 
propose and 1 think thp best method for keeping 
Jjbe ground always in good heart; is to take three 
crops, and ;dIow it to rest every fourth year, ao^ 
^ear out the bottom of the ditches, and iqjI^. ii\p 
with the larch foliage apd lay it on tl)e selioa .pr 
jjl^]|;es; the last or third year's crop should be. cut 
]ugh, so as to leave a good long stubble, which wp 
.^1^ ^ist greatly to manure the ground. Afji^.A 
yjery few; ^ears, the larph foliage will be ifoun4 sju^ 
j^ent to make, a compost for mapurlng.tbe wjl^^^e 
,c;Dm,.landf 4^^ tb*; first ten qx iweiyp. yey^.,iJ|e 
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dried as tp admit of horses on it, botU to plough and 
>4ui]g it» when it may be. done to ple^ure* 
^s^ Ti^ird, To shelter and warm the cropping laodfi 
'it is well known to, all, that wherever there are plaP'* 
'tutions of any kind, they wonderfuny shelter aod 
'^pasex the fields, so much so, that when in paatux^ 
the cat£Ie thrives much better, the graas or pastBre 
i^ piove abundant and nourishing, and the crop mor^ 
* f oxuriant The beneficial efiects of this will be'mpst 
Wonderfully and advantageously fdt whejre thestripieci 
of pjanting are so close to each other, as will be the 
<^ in the draining system, and where the ground 
^ so cold by being wet in the bottom by the wsariQ* 
iag influences of the planting* 
. Fourth, For profit I might give hundreds of incon- 
trovertible proofs of this, many are given in this same 
work, but for a complete explanation of this, I need 
' paly refer my readers to the subsequent No. DanhaU 
iMpss, land much worse and more wet than thousands 
'of acr^ we are now speaking o^ and that I have seen 
:l^ Ireland, and it wUl be ^een there that at dglxt 
years pld the plantation b^ns to pay and wiU for 
Wer after pay an annual rent of at the vety leart 
iU7f 10s. per acre. See the profits of planting of all 
' '^Ascriptions fully^ practically and expi^rimentaJly ^p^ 
gained and enlarged on, in my Forester's Guide and 
profitable Planter* as also in thj^ volume. 

I have no doubtf aflejr a jMx trial* the poasibiUtgr 
iind (itilily of thm system of draining will be fiiUgr 
'appreciated by the lords of the soil in Ireland And 
inUi^here ( and I would advise* tibat the proprietor 
themselves first set the example They see plaiiilir 
ti)e}r D^l have not only all their ou^y reali^i^edf htit 
to iannenie profit in lSi»9^ yeaiai, nfter which th^r 
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can farm it out I am well aware, from what I ]iay0 

myself seen in Ireland, that there are thousands of 

acres of excellent land, which can be at once easily 

drained and cultivated in this way, land equal i{i 

quality to much of our best carse land in Scotlaof 

and will carry equal crops, which generally Kirt aij 

"Lji or L.6 per acre ; and the land I am: now speak-j 

ing of in Ireland is equally good, and can be laboured^ 

bX mudi leas expense. But I shall even condescend to 

come so low, as live and let live is my maxim, as to 

say, after the proprietors have drained it, they let it at 

L.4 per acre, so as the tenants can pay their rent 

regularly, and live by it Here the proprietor will 

have for 67 acres out of every 100, L.S68 yearly 

rental, and after the first ten years, as much per 

acre and more for his planting, so that he will have 

a regular and secure income of L.400 sterling for 

every 100 acres of land, not now paying him Lt.4/0 

annually. I am well aware, that a great many pro- 

prietors in Ireland have many hundreds of acrai 

of this kind of land, and some have thousands, 

which land of itself would be a handsome for* 

tune. I hope they will take the hint and set about 

this improvement with spirit and life. If any of 

them doubt, try it on thirty acres first; say ten 

acres of planting, and twenty of cropping, and if 

they give it fair play, I am bold to aver they will 

b^ at once satisfied with the plan. But, to do it 

justice, select a place where the planting will have no 

more water to absorb than what is within the bounds 

of the thirty acres ; and if this is attended to I will 

insure them of success. 

I am well aware, and perfectly convinced, that if 
this plan of improving .the waste lands of Irdand, 
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taken in connexion with my other plans of impix>ve- 
inent on bare, rocky soils, &c. described in this work* 
see Leackenderry Hill, No. XLVI., with many others, 
I say I am perfectly convinced, when these improve- 
ioents are set on foot, Ireland will soon be the richest 
Mtad most independent of the three British nations^ 
aqd the noblemen, the gentlemen, and above all, the 
^rmer and the labourer, will, in their own sphere, 
be equally benefited and enriched. 

Should the lords of the soil (as it must begin with 
them) turn a deaf ear to this improvement, J may 
say to them in the language of Holy Writ, what the 
great Jehovah said to Isi*ael of old, Ireland is jcnned 
to idols and indolence, let her alone. The poor la- 
bourer of five feet stature will still starve for waqt of 
food, and wear the old casting clqthes of the man of 
six feet. But I hope better thingSi of the lords of the 
soil of Ireland. When once these improyeipents ar^ 
set about with spirit and life, it w^U be the best 
emancipation, emigration, and qorn bill, Irelap.d ever 
saw or heard of. 

To give one striking exan^ple amongst many, 
there is a farmer on an estate iq -^yrsl^ire, whp 
^as some small spots of boggy Is^nd on his farm^i 
tfending a good deM to mqss, an4 I may observe 
Jjiy the way, that this land is as inferior to the 
most of the l^nds in Ireland, as cast iron is to gold } 
mere being no outlet or descent for the water, the 
&rmer drained by deep ditqhes, and threw it up 
into what is commonly called layse beds, say ridges, 
a^out fifteen feet broad 5 he trenched it over, and la-, • 
boured it bymahqal labourers, and he had fifteen 
bolls of wheat on an acre, and ten or eleven boll? 
of pate. He h^s i;^a^ it in crop for many years, and 
still going on labbun'ng and cropping in the Saftic 
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^ay. As the plaooB are butftmaU kei^ tkey'^^fi 
ihot admit ^ plantitigi When he has to maniit^, -ik 
shBs iilso to be carried to the field by men^ st^l it payl 
hitsi better than the best land on his farm} kideftd; 
^erei^no other thstt he has nearly the §dme m^ 
4cice from. There are hmidreds of acres managed^ M 
this. way tiiroughout the Highlands of Scotlavid, mA 
•produce 80 bolls of potatoes in each ac^^, and tbi^ 
ditches always full of water. . ^ 

' The vast quantity of difierent kinds ^f wdste and 
bnproduetive lands^ as has already been i^hown ik 
another part of this work^ add the me^ds of cbeaj^ 
ly and profitably improving and reclaiming^ afl 
trtichy by planting what cannot be pastured or crc^ 
pe&; by pasturing what cannot be cropped} ai^ 
)[^' draining and cropping the bogs, &c. has beeiH 
I trust, clearly made out beyond the possibility^ 
^f fair and impartial Cdnti*adiction. That thei^ 
In^ few, or i may V altnost say, n^ pf oprietdr ^ ifl 
Irieland of any extent, but who has lei^ of mori 
of some of these kinds of wastes to iiti prove; and 
^re bach of ^em, on their tespe6tive propertied, to 
aet about their improvement, this Would be the^ be^ 
poor laws and emigratibn laws that cmild beintMi 
duced into Ireland, as it would at once give employ^ 
ment to the labourers^ and raise* their wages to tirhiii 
would enaUe every labourer to feed and cIotfeNl 
bi^ own family and poor friends^ as no one would sdi 
their father or mother begging if diey had the meana 
of keeping tjiem ; so that, if the labourers had' uHiriC 
at a fair wage, tbefe would be, comparatively^ spei^i 
ing, but very few on charity.. A than, witli a wiife 
And eight children, and onlv earning 8d. or 9^' 

a-day, (as is the case in Ireliidd) fdust be starved' 

• it * ' 
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bciii fot food and clothings but giv€) theiH Isi 4d. and 
Jis. 6d* per day, as the work will afford it, and lie- 
land is M once finally femimcipated* The lords of 
the^ioil are enriched > the labourer and his family ar6 
fed, and clothed with cloth from the merchant's 
jsbop^ instead of old rags } the manufacturer and 
iliercb«at has each in their tui:n more trade^ and i^ 
will be contented and happy without poor. ^w% 
without emigration, and without starvation in soul 
p^ iiody. Qovernment; or sotue joi|it*atoc]c com- 
pAnj, should make the experiment on an extei^v^ 
iqatey and I am bokl to aver, they will soon havf 
Itiofita to their satisfaction ^ still, I cannot help saj>» 
4qg^ that, as has been shown, the thing is so easily 
^^kme, and so soon brought to pay every oul^ay^ thi^ 
jEhe proprietors of all such lands should^ themselvef 
.1^ roused from their lethargy and indolence^ and 
imt immediately about the grand work. It is weU 
iBtiown, and will be argued, that plantations keep the 
ground wet and damp, when they grow ; this must bi 
the c^se, because the sun does Bot get in amongat the 
tr^es tp dry t^he surface, mid this is, the very life of 
4be plantation 4 if this. wa3 not the case, the trees 
liquid die for want of moiaturt^ and. Bowisbmeob 
Give a plantation of sofl wood tnsesa dry surfacev and 
fuleDty of moisture and aap below or around theii^ 
jmd they will grow rapidly* I need har^y mentic^^ 
that where it is necms^vy to have a popd^ it^ mu^t bp 
^ least one foot deeper than the xlitch^^ aqd^thedito^ 
jolust be first made to contain the water till t^ pond 
inica^t outfJbutithis wiU be easily secured^ as the ciiv* 
4XiMiistaQoes of . tiie *€ase juay require^ by any one ^ 
feast acquaint^, wj^ such work« : - > 
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PLANTING. 

jtii£ folUnJoin^ refer to same Farms in apart €(ftM 
^ country exceedingly bare for mp/Hy miles^ in JS^er- 
' tcickshire* 
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" It will be at once seen from what I have alreiady 
teid, that all the blank ground within the present 
boundaries as already described, should be pla-tited 
tip. The ground occupied by these clusters or-fotfc 
bf wood, and the line of roads by which the timbter 
lihd bark has to be removed, cannot be planted iilp 
HxM spring 1828, after the wood and barks are all re^ 
^oved ; but the proposed enclosures shoilld be imr- 
tnediately made, and the blanks betwixt these hagii 
*|)lanted up, and all new ground, first spring ; as thfe 
^^tiatural growths from the cut stools will grow much 
^ster thin plants will do. I need hardly observe, 
Uiat the whole of these blanks should be ^Ued t/p 
*with oaks j and where the rocks are very near the 
isurface, oak acorns may be put in ; converting thfe 
^hole into a natural oak coppice wood ; and - if' a<- 
^tended to after the first cutting, it will pay att armtial 
Tcnt of at least L.7 stierling per acre, and that WitH- 
'dtrt any expense for tirhe to cbine, but keepiiig^bod 
^e fences. I may here obiserve, althotigh si' little 
<8iSrt of the way, that nothing would eVer pay'on thts 
*]j)rbpferty better, nor eould iny thiiig be molie airfvatt- 
td^otis tb the farms, besides orilatnenting thfe whttle 
country, clothing the naked isceneiy, and affbrding* e!i- 
^Hent shelter for the cattle and sheep,^tb plant the 



\i\io\e of tlie bank, from the ravine down from the 
shepherd's house already noticed, to the stone dike 
running down to the Berwick road on ■ ■■farm, that 
is to say, carrying the fence from the upper corner 
of the new dike at the east end of the last lot, to the 
afpi:esaid dike on . ' n — farm, running up fyqm tl^ 
f^ubjic road ; this would pnly take in land not fit for. 
carrying any other kind of crop, and the , whole 
would carry excellent wood, either to rear up to. 
jpi^turity. as standing timber trees, or, to cut re- 
gulariy as a coppice natural wood, besides beaiXf 
^jifying the whole coimtry. It would not only bi^ 
profitable to the proprietor ^s ^ crop, but a^ adxjL 
greatly to the value of the property } jiesides ai^ 
;(9rding excellent shelter to cattle and sheep. oti 
ihese ff rms, which is so much wanted oa th^^ bare 
jboking farms* Were this plan to be^ adopte4> li 
would advise that all along the top of the bank> ber^ 
pKeen east and west, be pUnted 4 double trianguloi:' 
row of spruce and Scotch firsi, which will, always show 
W a plantation of timber trees, particularly in wintei^ 
,^d wUl warm and shelter the whole property ;, jd 
^r as they go, the spruce and Scotch firs should be 
planted alternately at four feet distant, plant from 
jplant, and regularly thinned out to stand, at not more 
ijt^\an twelve feet when finished, and tpp^d down when 
.f9po tall. I may also add, that the aground proposed 
}^ram the easter lot,, swe^iog .nortb-r^ast^ ^^cwg the 
IMiblic roadj should, be plaqted and reared up m 
.standing timber trees; and liere for tbis.^pi^fpimi^ 
f^Quld be planted the oak, Spanish chesnot, Sopt^ 
,(;Un, ash, planCr spruce, silver ^nctiSpofccb fii^alti^s^ 
ii^t^ly, to give vanity to its look. Permit ^e heiie 
tp ^b^erve by the wayt that ..were. a. fie^w^bdtts, ^df^^ 
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or clurrips of ptantiug propetly kiid ^ out aodf^eiM^^y 
oh' these far rhs, ^d far firom taking off the }ff arljr;i*/9i^|a|^ 
thatit would actually add to it by aiS^rding/sh^Uaf^^p 
cftttle, &c., and add fi% p^i^ €«&L ,o£ intrinj4$^ y^^fi/B^ 
to l)ie property. I ha^e marked i^ at tbf^ a^Qe; $i^^ 
Pitied, a few reserve trees^ so that t^ey/iaay. k^ fitb^ 
sedd with the lots^ or at any time af|^> as tiieiprppn^f 
tot then may think proper ; these arex lefii; mQP9< w|^ 
a Vi6w to show what was on> the grxmnd, ^t ciM^Q^ 
tinie, than to add to the value of next putting^^y^ 
Ti^nf of them will never be much b^ter^^ and way.b9> 
6iit away afler the' other troea^CiMne up^ to/^oii^ t^p 
hcffe face of the batiks From tfie manner^ that^then 
tl^es ate marked, aI<Mt^ the top of the i bank, it^^^witt 
tht>w tfhat it wms more with a view «to imprqvie J^ 
pk,te than to make money of it, that the i^eseiU 
proprietor cut the Woods. ^ The value : of ffifx^ jqf 
theise reseirv^ trees are given^ eaeh by themi^i^iiBs^f jm? 
tliiit either the whole o# ^ny numb^ may be ti^exi 
AOt at any ttme, and their value known ; aii^pf Aho^ 
tf fees, "With the vakie tof ^each is ^vea). iwithtfjl^ift if 
tiiBO id(^t the iaitieles of sale with regarditacnttii^ if(^ 

^^•i-->->- '-c ..No. LI.:. .„ ,,-. .... M-Arofi 

fell ^*l ■■'.■,<> '.<.': h,-.r--,'v{ /:.. ' '.■ f 'v ■ Mi,,.,,/, iuuv^ 

thteaut Mdiiidm t^Oe^omtet'i iGmih' . ; TMfi .i^,fff 

■■•"ii'fXBfy cold bare Mtmti^ . . .i .,, ,.. , 

<^:.Frocn tbenature xtf thesoi} «£ this j^ldft li)^ing.^ 
cold till bottom, I am of opinion that it will not rear 
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iip:(^ee9t((> a great age, or &iU ^laturityi; hnilamr 
%9^pm<mi that it 19 well adapted, botb as to aoil wA 
^ittia^ida, for a natural oak i^oppice wood; ^od Al 
every foot of the ground m the field will caary oaka 
1^ that purpose^ and froqt its locality to a bark foai!'^* 
I^t;'if properly attended to, it wiyil pay at the rate of 
L;5'flt^rling per acre of ammai xeot, allowing the 
^ak bark to keep its presait reduced price. Thi^ 
ttrethod I would advise for planting, &c, is^aftier havr 
ing GUt an opei drain in the middle, from soutb-; 
9«8t to north-eastt (say two £eet six inches wide alk 
the top, one foot at the bottom, . and two feet deep,}) 
Itien nm a plough through every furrow, as Jit now 
itaflnds ki ridges, to the depth of aevsa inches ^ 
li^Dst,' leaving them open; plant the hollow s^elier^^ 
ed.' places with oaks alone, at a distance ,of six feet^ 
|iia»t from plant, and o^n the level part of the fields 
oaks at eight £bel^ putting in a|)lant of larch fir betwiafc 
each ; thqse larches to be allowed to remain x>ttly £ox 
Upc;* or not exceeding sev^i : years^ in .order,, not a# 
l^Hich to shelter the oaks, as to make and efurich the 
aoil ^r tiiem afterwards, and tiiafi the larches^ to bt 
4dl cut out; the ivhoie of the trees of every do- 
imiption, on the west side, within the field, to be cut 
4dwn, and the atools of the oak and ash properlf 
Messed »p for the growth ;-<^the stools of tiie birch 
«t^ he foctiipated. The ash, ftltho|igh' of bad quality 
l^nst now^t^enpturai^heiote wM theif^ i;^ quite « dil* 
ferent quality, and nearly equally pn>fitable aa 09k 
1* 4 ;Datoral ooppiee >lrood ;i besides, the voaii: aoi 
SsA' ^n this part ^ the fidd "will <U upV4i.^peat 
^^t of the ground, withotit tbei^ at ttj^'^-expanse 
of a single plant, by layering fitmi the young shoots^ 
u plan though naw^ <iind apposed niiy.tlieauiL 
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serymen,) I have pra^tisjed yrith the greatest suC' 
cess, and to great advan^geV for these some years 

btck., - Xfeje p»ei^o4 i? by 1^'eripg dowp as^#ljL^«4f» 

Habere there is blank ground, some of the young* 
shoots from the old stools, and leading them out, 
JTfar aftar y ear, tilk theyr fi)l upiiahiioBt ^ifjn i|uidhl;ity 
ftftblai(ik> ground; and:ev^ry year the liiyerJiriltiklsd<ui 
linpuab of two, -three and isometimes fiidrieet iti'^O!^ 
«9ason; >being. more than an aoak will dof frcmtSld 
fdant in fire years, . and far dess risk ' of thdr misgm 
liigjkhan^'om the planU The methodl ofiiphffiftifig^ 
^h^ierelpart of thi8,.orofanT mher'field^^ts b^'lran^ 
^|i^ ikbem iin: angqlar. lines from the way the treei^ 
lure moat exposed to the weather,) (siich:;as fromitiie 
iSL ,Wk); as for ^a standing. platN^tiom Wh^fi tplartt^d 
in this, way, the <trees x:an be thinned out to greatisid^ 
^^antage^ io a triangular form^ so as neTerjtorlashoeaGh 
^het with the wind^ and at the same time whenp 
i^elter is required for the adj<»»ing)fieldsi -which lis 
fQUOh wanted on this estate 7 as in tiiis way, by pa^ 
j^ propter attention to the thinning, tiieve^ is no rwsy 
3fQif looking in tp the pdantatiofa, ^t trees strike ite 
<€^e,/ without aeeing through it; nor aretheitreeSy 
>1iFbea tiiinned out, so apt to be blown down, i Tim 
. i^ayt of plantingis ako of equal advantage i0:a natuml 
^ood, aa when the stools fail iii> this triang)uiar fortep 
v^^i^.mui^hi easier getting the ^toola toooccupy aeir 
^gi^nndiby layerii^, and^lso keeping; a propter vCKf) 
,iippn4he.^ound foe. time comingv;^ ) This metbodnpf 
^t^i^ng^lar .plaDting will be attended with «till^r(g»ter 
ildv«tnt^ge;!ia:J3 ^ stripes^ t aitd belts .of^ plantiog 

/fvhere Ume^ «re ioten(kdixJ}iefly;liwr^rna« and 
,$k^er,fiSia in^this case the troea will st^id the weather 
^jPilietfcer,j«id.affi»demorfi?sbelter.c i\iM -r^. 
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i&TP'rJV 9»'^''j5' -fV.-^i^ •'■.^■J •■■.:.*;• ::^ . ■-*♦■• ». ^{M- .V*'»t*^ 

i#;j&«^ 'o/^d 'JJfe/fe f« rt r^/y * ifei/iJ hare pc^ri of ^ 

y:»Q[rhe Stripes SBd'belts of planting on this estate, fifi^ 
^thdinaost purt in a very rapid state of decays 4nd 
iC^afiot remedied soon; will be nearly extirpated, and 
Miiors wiUi show great gaps in them. One thing 
aiii^ against them is^ many of them have been XJ^ 
^ra# at^ firsts and being totally neglected when 
IPQung^ and having been pruned in the place of betn^ 
lAinnedi they havefbr the most part been reared if^ 
flaoi«( like. poles than trees, and gre^ numbers of 
i^em never will be proper trees, either ibr shelter ^ 
tMaittmraty the veiy thing they are altogether require 
ifoe on- the estate. Stripes or belts of planting fpf Ihb 
.purpose^ panicuiarly where the ground is cold aiid 
4h0:i^untiy bare, and embellishment and shelter the 
^nly object to be kept in view^ should never beplaift* 
^ less than 120 feet broad, so as 4 or 5 trees m&y 
4ot reared in the breadth, to maturity, at proper dis- 
^^tances, andso as underwood may be reared up be- 
.^Beath them when large trees, which will not only 
'«ffi>rd exoeltent shelter v for game, but be very pfofift^i 
able, as it can^ be regularly cut every twenty years ; 
vbesides underwood is particularly beneficial to the 
cigrowth <8tid fceaUh of trees ; in stripes and b^Its of 
:%his kind it keeps the soil moi^ and affords^ more 
tlli^ter. iSome of these stripeis which CK^fisis^^ w'hdHy 
^^itfirs^ a^ "ate ' rapidly decaying, 4t wduld b6 bi^tti^r 
i»r c0t' out akogtther and' plant them anew. OtHe^l 
<iirf>#raim,^vtfaerte hiostly hardwocd ti^es^ and wt^efe 
-Boriie of them are IHtdy to^lfve^ aiid mimtaitf^the'ife^ 
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spectabUity of *he look dT the stripe;* for some yeats^ 
sudi trees ishould be <iatetvSy seleeted and marked 
off to staled, and the whole of the polish and dwatfi-- 
ishVees la be cut and immediately disposed of/^n* 
the stools of all the oa'k, ash, elm, and plane tree^ 
pt^periy ilrefssed up for Ihe grcJwth^soas to Tear/uj^ 
ftflier for Htamding trees to supply the place t)f tbcsrii 
taken put, or to convert into coppice for underwooAi 
But where none of these kinds of trees are, it vrodki' 
be proper to put in oak and Spatiish chesniit pkinlB^ 
l^t' whisre these kinds arei althouglt only one ia dihbw 
b^r, th0 whole breadth of the stripe may be fiUed^iiir 
1^ layering as aforesaid, without the expei»e i^ 
plantings By a careful attention to this^ tiie sMpai 
^d bdBi may, ia the course of a vfery few ^ eawr, 4«? 
)irought ifitb a proper state. Tiiees to stand ia'belit 
{if .this kind should never be prunjed after they are 
^y$ six feet highj and thimied out b^cnse they estf 
eetfd «i^t^ii feet^ to proper dtstaiices, m tvderto j^vi* 
tl^em room^ branch out. ^ .?.♦,; 

^■, ■ ■ ■ > - • ' ' ■ . • ■ • ■ •■ ■ ■ "• ' • ' ■ ■ '' ( : \' '. ' .ff 
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^m^ Mwdcf Bells $md Stripes 4m m difiSfrcMt Mditt 

imtmotherpart ^ike CmmH^ :': ^ **^*^ 

■ • I 

t . • ' ' . * V. . 

; ^ ^t tke time th^ beU^ <^ pla^ ti^ we aqs |gK>w iu»ap||p 
asm-Q laid ^a|Qd.plaiit^4>'fi^^ u^ 
ligOj it waa custoifiaiy w-ith ^ro^sional- fii^n, -i^ribtb^ g 
:;^ew to ;the saifing of ^^d, ^to<laJr t^em off Vei^^a^ 
fow in the belts and ati'ipes^ ai^4 ^q^ially cir^^umiK^r^ 
^in the ^\ze of t|ie clumps^aftehou^ tiieir-^ei^ 4^ 
Sig%^f!m:t9&y^ cl9tW«isjf,:^cr^eife. ^lj|?r, a<i$l prft»- 
ment to ^- bait; blea^/and>ti&Ued i^oiimry'} Imd the 
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expense of enclosing narrow belts and stripes the 
sRoie as diat of enclosing broad ones. Also, a very 
few years experience must have convinced them of 
liie deBtmctive impropriety of such conduct ; still it 
has been persisted in till witliia these few years, whea 
in almost every quarter of the country tlie most mi- 
serable and melancholy picture of such plantations 
spoke more than volumes the absurdity of such pro- 
cedure i and I am sorry to say the present is also a 
stubborn proof. All stripes and belts of planting o£ 
this kind, to serve the purpose, should not be less 
than from 35 to 4>0 yards broad, and round or oval 
clumps at least 50 yards in diameter. Eveiy thing 
possible sJiould be done to recover and keep up the 
remaining trees in these belts, &c. To effect this, 
all the polish, dwarfish, overtopped, and unhealthy 
trees should be cut out, and their stools dressed up 
for rearing up other trees from, or as underwood; 
all such trees should be very carefully selected and 
marked off. Wherever there are blanks, plants of 
various kinds of trees should be put in to fill up; the 
kinds to be put in should be chiefly oak, Spanish 
chesimt, Scotch elm, plane, ash, Scotch and spruce 
firs alternately ; a proper attention in cutting and 
filliag up as above, would amazingly improve the 
vaUie, the look, and keep up these belts, &c. which, 
I am sorry to say, in many places, are falling into de- 
ca.y ; where the fences are out of repair, and where 
the expense of enclosing the whole would cost too 
■much to protect a few trees ; all such may be cheap- 
ly and permanently done, by using my portable 
paling (see Worester's Guide,) in enclosing them 
singly till they are out of the reach of cattle. 

No one need be at any loss to discover the purpose 
which it was intended th^e stripes and belts were to 
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still beech is far from.beuig.anunorBameJi^l trj^fS]; 
aOidiin»y be* withadvaotagi^, feared as. sup]},. ajt^i?ifglr 
tb^nre by iar, too, »unier<ijusjjere. , In ina«Jf p^tS 
aBd sides of these, stripe^ tliereiua.qt^pe^tioie b^^^ 
a: great i»any limea, which is a jpp^t par<9K:u)iarI)f 
beautiful '»nd suitable: tree fcH- .thta,,pUice> a^J^^^ 
ment i the moat of these liQi,es ba? been uofortuq^^^ 
liy cut down, but for what purpose I^m altogetJiFfftal 
■»,loas to discovert Uie cutting of the3eJiiines,w^^,,ft 
most untgwardeveat tor the look of tbe^ ^tripe9|,aj| 
IheseJitpea, being, mixed up, with the );>eech, it tfta^ 
a. most beautiful border. ... .,^1 

.^ A great many of the roots of the^ linDeSi^notwitj^^ 
standing the haggled v/ay in- which they have, Jfi^e^ 
CMt> ace sending out fine new shoots^ .which qiayp^cH 
6tably, and with great propriety! be reaxed up .;ia^ 
trees, to fill .once more the conspicuQusnea^^they onfi«( 
did, and always should occupy in .these stripes.. TbiS 
'tvhole of these stools, or youjig natural .growths.^ 
lime, should be immediately, wttliout^ one oiQQp^|i,*j^ 
io^s ot' .timeH gope over, and thin away the rphil;>Wb^ 
leaving two or three, shoots ou every stool wfce^^ 
th^re is room to rear them up as tjecs ; and where^ 
^ver . these is a beech (as tl»ere is by far too many q^ 
,thjs kind), likely, to overtop, or .iiyure the hmes, ii 
«hou|d be cutdowp, giving always a preference wher^ 
4tc»P be, had, , to he rparpd upa^a atandel outsid^ 
|iee.i^aBd.iOn;(no pretence if(lu^eyer should the Um? 
^^8 again he cut down... Ohae^ve caiefully to leaver 
^.healthy and promising shppts pi' the limes ; they 
aure seeding up most heamiful. growths, ao thftt i^i?f 
skilful aeleclian ja made, many valuable awl.iBiPfJ 
'Jjeautifpl.pruanieotaltiniheF .tr,^s;j(i!Ml J?^,g(^,_W 
<ilp,fiWtheI^^,..;^qlT^*hft^ppl^l,fl[V^^^^ofJep9Vf^ 



kig'^'natifiral ' sh^t^ into' standing- ^titiiber - tribes;> «ee 
KMtister'isGmde; second editioh, • ^ -« i:: 

'^rThewhole of these ETtripes fiibould be imtnedtttely 
^ktrted full of trees, but in a m^tinef perfectly diiSfer^ 
itetYroill that Avhich has been going on of latdv that 
hi by filling up the ground in 4hese stripes promise 
^6usly with all kinds of trees, without any r^ 
giard to putting in a proper tree to fiir up the 
Manks^, where it is most necJessary and reqiiii^itd 
that a proper long Kved ornamental tree, to be 
^red up to perpetuity, should stand to fill up the 
blank ; without a due regard to this, the stripes Witt 
•be continually filling up and never full. It i^ a mat^ 
tef of no importance whatever, how the spruc-e iirs, 
&C; are put in for underwood, of which these Stripeal 
i^bduld always be full ; but it is of the greatest infia- 
^nable importance, and the very life, prosperity, re* 
•<^overy, and salvation of theste neglected and lost 
•6ight of stripes, to the putting in a, proper selection 
of standel trees, that will be the most ornamental' and 
tong lived trees, to fill up the blanks, and renew the 
decayed appearance of these stripes. To ^ect this 
purpose, plant in all the blanks in the outside rows, 
plane, lime, and Scotch firs alternately ; let these 
(together with such of the beech as is already on the 
ground wQrth tlie leaving as a standel tjr^e,) be put 
iti at distances of 12 feet tree from tree (including 
the be^ch,) lengthways, and in the interior of tKese 
stripes, a standel tree of oak, Spanish dhesnut,' Scotdlk 
titid spruce' firs altertiStel^ in the gap in the centre Of 
the 12 feet outeide tree^, £rt 8 or lO feet^ if it cah tie 
bbtahied, in the widenesis of the stripeia fi'bni the out- 
irde trees, or meistjred from the inside of the fenbfe, 
k(ppt)sing the outside trees close on the fenbe/ Iti 
'tfifs^*b*5,*Hhfe'*^fahrfe!r{tftes^^wiF^Alwtyd^^fe^ 
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jp^^lxat^ or ii^ure thw^i mddhfSk f^fk^m^iVfm^^M 

peAr always 4iTec fuUiit > The fiAndeiiim^lsftmLMkj 
k^st^ftad a.few wches^jeilliQr ondJwajC(QreQth|^^i40 
^fMe the 1 private walk in v the ) centi^ to£ tte ^t^rpe^ 
:The qpTOjce fies for, under wood > may h^i pkfkUuiiB^ 
fAiHapcea of 3ix feet* > ^ n c ^jujlq 

.^ Observe^ that whatever af the natural A^oU^^iUhk' 
ime%. are to be reared up for trees in thetoutatiyii 
4hese are to be taken into, account of sftaodtng Iraeari 
faut wherever there ia an. unthrifty or ui)9^dyibc«dsi| 
|fut in the standel plant to supply it^platce, and whttA 
^tprooiea up ta .hay^ i the a{^earaiii[]re^ of atreft^mit 
awiay the unthrifty beech or other treje* By ^ careftd 
attention to this method^ ajdd tic^ae other^ in ^^mitf 
few years these narrow, decrepid, broken dowtiy laild 
tlisgraceful looking stripes, will beam forkli M gw^ 
geous garixi;ent3,. fringed w^itherminiei sumiMr\^d 
winter-.. < > = • ,.-'.\ : :•.:.- .••• tVlJ 

If allowed to i^main imueh longer rnvthdnpresmt 
atete, they will soon be extirpated#.i > . ^ » loJ 

'" ■'" ''' '•'M.'lIV. ' '■- ■ ■• ' - ■■'"•'■ ''"^ 
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f /From the light and sballowaesai of the soiI^mAcq^ 
ther w^th tiie exposure of; the plantation, > J a»ttof 
opinion it will not rear timber (trees to maturky^ pant 
licularly tli0 larch fir> which will grow] pretty wo^ 
ibr the first twe^vty yeara cm? ^thei^y/ jtill : they wriwa 
at a height of about twe»$y feeti when the jtup^ diritt 
most likely give wa^y.i J^imioi*tipif)ioni thatili^Milgsr 
trees that will come to maturity Jiei^ii'wUfc lie 4k0 



h^dy oak) th^ plane, arid the Scotch elm, eV^ft 
these will grow very slow, and be a long time before 
t^ey come to perfectioft ai* ^mber trees. I would 
recommend as the most prc^table for the estate, thalt 
this plantation- b6 wholly filled tip ^ith oaks, and 
converted into a natural oak coppice ; to effect thii^, 
)niei]i>{^hts of oak at eight feet distant, plaiit 19Pom 
]^ant, amongst the firs ; the jE^nts to- be 9trMfg 
iwfedli' rooted planti^, not lest thati three year^ trtin»* 
'planted from the seed4>ed, and then properly pitted 
ia tbe ground, and cut over close by the surface the 
^tomd spring after being put in ; the blanks anhuiUy 
£tttd up with oaks ; a belt of firs, &c. may be left 
HQfQnd the outsides, say about thirty yards wide; 
ixfter the oak plants, either by cuttings or otherwicio, 
arrive at a height oi' from six to eight feet, the whole 
tif . the firs in the interior of the plantation tx> be ctit 
<mL In fifteen years aftet the whole has been filled 
iip with oak, the whole of the oaks may be cut oveti 
this cutting may only bring about L.15 per ^ ere ]^ 
Jfood and bark ^ but it will be hastening the whole 
^rward for another more profitable cuttipg, which 
will bring at leaist three times that sum per acre, at 
the same age ; but I would advise the next cutting 
to be at twenty years old, dividing it into four hags 
or yearly Cuttings,, which should bring in at leai^ 
L.2000 every hag or cutting, for time coming, lit 
fli&y i)e advisable in some places of this plantation, 
where the larch firs appear to be the most predomi- 
nant, to allow them to come up to the age of fifteefi 
yieiirs^ with the oak, at which age it will be seen whiEit 
sort of trees they are likely to be ; and should it be 
^iftcessary to cut them at this age, the bark will be of 
good quality^ and will pay as a crop, though not near 
Mii weU as the oak* ' 
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■■ ■ Old Cappiee. o 

. This bank of coppice is upwards of; thkty ftwH 
'^M/ the treeft left on it have been most injuiicltturiy 
^and erroneously selected for any thing like piHjfifbbie 
^woody being mostly beech and elm. I be^ he#6^ 
'iQl>senn9 as I go along, that oak, and nothing^elsisf bitt 
l)9ik,'isffaB only profitable* trees for coppice cuttii^ 
Mid wherever such a plan is .intended, nothing <efalb 
.i^iould be reared. I km of opinion^ howevei^ ^thri; 
the trees in this part of the bank, as in some KMhir 
'parts, should be reared up as standing or ornameotd 
'timber trees, and for this purpose, nearly Uie satiie 
mi^thod as in these may be observed, with this.dif- 
*feret)ce, that it abounds with the natural growths' I0f 
^«lm an4 oak from the dd stools, and beech iirom^lie 
plants ; as the value of all these kinds of trees,;' aiif 
ash, elm, and beech, wholly depend on their sizes, 
wherever they are the predominant trees they should 
be cultivated till their timber become valuable ; this 
being the case here, it would by no means be advi* 
sable to cut it over as a coppice- at present, even ad«> 
mitting the supposition that it was intended to con- 
vvert it iilto that purpose in future. As the natural 
stools x>f elm, ash, and what of oaks there are^-tave 
l^eh thinned, so that many of the shoots bave^ilMNl 
hKogether, and many more become stinted ;r^ the 
>^hole of their stools should be immediately gone 
4G^er, and thiii awayn^l tiie dead knd dyii^ shoots 
and such as are evidently hurting each Qther, leaving 
not more than three of the very hekithiest and. most 



tbriviDg of the shoots on every stool, and when press- 
ed on the sided by another tree, not more than 
two, in this way rear liiem up to be timber trees; 
Observe, that what of the oaks require to come 
out, must be barked in tiieir season. If it should 
be thought advisable afterwards to convert this 
mto a c6ppice, after these trees have been brdQght 
,|0: be of some considerable value, the whole, exc^t 
♦ proper number o£ reserve trees, should be -eat 
liown and the ground wholly filled with oak. .1 
;must here be permitted to observe, before proceed-' 
tag farther, that it is my opinion, from the ec^spicH-* 
d^us situation this bank occupies on the estate, from 
^ast to west, no part of it should ever be coppiced,- 
aa the whole of it will eatrry timber trees for orna-^ 
Jdent to maturity, — the suWimely grand and vener-' 
nble old trees .about the house and in this ba^,- I 
Would term perfections of nature-s beauty. Continue? 
ml ways to rear oak for underwood amongigit the large' 
{trees, to cut every twenty years, both as pfofit aKid 
abelter for game. 



No. LVL 
Approach to the House. 

The trees on both sides of this aveniiie are^ feht the 
greater part, very healthy and thriving, soo^ beauty 
ful spruce, and a few fine larch in the hollow should 
be cherished with care, also all along the top of the 
bank ; on both sides the Scotch and spruce firs should 
be kept up, the greater part q{ the hwrd wood cut 

N 
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over for underwood, keeping the selection of trees 
to be reared to maturity as timber trees at distances 
of fourteen feet, and in the bottom of the avenue at 
ten feet on each side, lengthways, but fourteen feet 
up the bank ; keeping always a tree in the centre, 
between the two outside ones, in a triangular man- 
ner} these trees having two sides to branch out^ 
will rear up closer than in the interior of the planta- 
tion. In the young clump below the fog house, 
a few of the best larches may stand as timber tree^, 
as they will come to maturity in thi^ situation > 
the whole should be immediately thinned out to dis- 
tances of eight feet, tree from tree, and in five or 
ttx years after, to sixteen feet, tree from tree, mak^* 
ipg an equal selection of all the different kinds al- 
ready on the ground, to give variety to its look. The 
soil here being a deep loam, will carry any kipd of 
trees. The trees on both sides of the road, up to 
the gate, are already particularly beautiful* It would 
even add to the grandeur of this ravine, if the tops 
of the trees were allowed to fall out and hang qvqv 
the road, forming a kind of canopy ; this may be 
so far accomplished by allowing a tree to press the 
top from the inside, and when plants are to be put 
in, plant them in a sloping direction ; a prop may be 
put in the inside to bear on the top of the tree put- 
wards ; were very tall trees to meet m the tops hqre, 
it would be sublimely grand ip a sun-;;hinQ ^fty^ as 
the passenger walked under them* or in, a nipooJigi^t 
ivening. 
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No. LVII. 



Yau^g PhmMkms. 



This is a xery healtl^ tiiriving young cluiiq) <lC 
planting, and Irom the soil and situation, is remarks 
ably adapted for [Wanting, and will carry trees of any 
description to maturity ; as there is a variety of kinds 
planted, nothing is liecpiisedf but to lihin out sirchtas 
are upon the ground, of every kind alternately^ to 
twelve feet, tree from tree, except along the top of 
the bank ; wherever there is a choice of trees, take 
away the larch, saving tile hardwoods and firs in 
equal numbers in the interior of the bank, to give 
variety to its look, always' rearing up hardwood for 
underwood amongst the large trees. In ten years 
after, a selection of fine trees itiay be* made, to be 
thinned out to twenty-four ffeet^ as lar^e ornamental 
trees, and tiiose to be taken out will' then be of con- 
siderable value, keeping always the ground full of 
underwood, to be cut over every twenty years, for 
profit, as a coppice wood. 

TTie bank of older trees to the west of this, may 
be thinned out in the mean time to the same distances, 
and in the very same manner dedt with on the bank. 
Thehaugh below the bank, on the^ west end; ttie 
standing trees, such as are to be reared up for orna- 
ment^ may be singled out just now, to twenty-four 
feet ; a few of the best ash, with which it d)oundS|i 
may be spared in the mean time till their timber come 
to be of use, or as long as they are not injuring tUe 
standing trees, the other to be cut for underwood. 

In the sliding bafak betwixt the two places,' put in 
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the hoop willow at not mor^ than three Ceet, and.alf 
bw them to stan^ till their roots run together to firpi 
the bank, when other trees may he put qi ; where if 
is always wet, poplars should be put in and reared up 
83 timber trees. I have known poplars planted iii 
situations and soils like this, or of a similar nq^ture^ 
measuring twenty-five solid feet each tre^,,^^pd^)| 
at L.3 per tree, in twenty years growth. R<ear theni 
at twelve feet, tree from tree ; one Scotch acre will 
carry about 400 such trees, making a sum of L. 1200 
for one acre in twenty years. 



No. LVIII. 

Young Strip. 

, This atrip is unfortunately too narrow to serve^ 28 
it should do, the piurpose of omameqt and shelter ; i^ , 
is also by far too thick, and if allowed to stand ouicb 
longer, will be the means of killing many of the trees^ 
a^ it keeps them so damp that mortifi^cation is apt to 
take place amongst the roots^ and kill the whole j it 
s|iould be immediately thinned outv to at least eight 
f^et, tree fropfi tree ; when a choice can be made;, spare 
every other kind of trees, and take away the larch firs. 
As most of the hardwood is beech^. which is not, fit. 
for underwood, where there is a likeUhopd of their 
coming to be timber trees, they may b^re^ed up >^^ 
but where there is no such tree, pjant in oaks as wj^U , 
fqr underwood as to be reared. for timber trees. In 
thinning for the first time, take particular care to 
have always a tree opposite to each other across the 
9tript to. prevent its faUinginto gaps» say tlun in a 
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triangular fonn ; when the trees get from twenty td 
twenty-four feet high, it should get its second thin- 
iiing, say, to about sixteen feet, lengthways, always 
spare the most healthy, best, and long lived trees to 
be reared up, and keep the ground full of underwood. 
Larch fir is by no means a proper tree to be reare(f 
either for shelter or ornament in a narrow strip or oil 
a very exposed situation. 



No-LIX. 

Home Plantations near the Mansion. 

The trees here are in a most healthy and thriving 
state, and from the situation they occupy, both as to 
ornament, screen, and shelter, deserve particular at- 
tention, in rearing proper long lived trees. To effect 
this most desirable of all objects, T would advise 
making a selection of the oak, Spanish chesnut, plane, 
beech, elm^ ash, Scotch spruce, and silver firs, if it 
was possible to divide them, (although I am aware 
from the state of the plantation, it is hot,) to equal 
numbers on the ground, wticH would have a very fine, 
effect on its look, both in summer and winter. Trees 
to be reared for this purpose should be most skilfully 
selected, say marked out, and all others that in the 
least interfere with them taken away, to give them 
room to branch out on all sides ; this should t)e care* 
ifully attended to, year after year, as their branches 
spread out, and if possible, not to bare thdm more oh 
one side than on the other, also to have their branches 
equally spread out on all sides here, and oh both 
sides a|)proacMng round the liouse, all which shoiilcf 
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be attended to in the same way ; it must not be un? 
derstood that I limit any particular distance for thett 
ornan^ental trees to be thinned out Just now; I would 
rather prefer keeping them close as o&erwisei parti^ 
cularly on the exposed sides^ taking special care not 
to allo^ another tree to stand so close as to whip the 
standing tree i thin gradually out, although it should 
be the work of several years« In determining on 
those trees that are to be reared up, it is most proper 
to keep them in regular distances, and that I would 
in this place circumscribe to be not more than twenty- 
four feet, (when finished thinning,) every way, but 
where having open sides, either one or two ways, they 
may stand closer; observe, that although I intend 
the trees that are to be reared up to perpetuity, so 
to speak, to stand at regular distances of twenty-^fbur 
feet, yet they are not to be thinned put to this for a 
succession of years, only a duo regard must be had to 
it in first determining on all such trees; sontetimes 
it may so happen that a less tree than its neighbour 
may be selected to stand, atid the largest or most 
aspiring taken away ; provided it be equally healtiiy 
and thriving, as it many times happens, the smallest 
is the best, both as to situation, kind, and figure ; 
isometimes a tree of this kind may be more properly 
toped down than taken out ; as it should pe always 
understood that the ground here must be kept Adl 
of underwood, which should be only reared to gb no 
higher than the undermost branches of the large trees, 
and only to keep pace with them ; this is most eai^y 
eflfected where the underwood consists of growths 
from stools of oak, elm, &c., as the aspiring shoots 
can be now and then cut away, and the more dwarfy 
allowed to come up on the groudd ; howevery wliere 
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we are aow treading po clp^e to the mansioin, the un- 
derwood li^puld ^onsigt chiefly of evergreens, si^^ 
laurels^ small ^r^ice firs, . and such like. Observe tl^ 
trees iatbia plantation, wer^ only about twenty years 
<ddy and ^9tood at distances of six feet only, tree from 
tree^ when the survey was made and the report 
given- 



No. LX. 



General Remarks an the PlantatUms^from No* I4V* 
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I have all along, as I said at the beginning, cphsi-^ 
dered the whole c^ the plantations, in so far as it is 
attainable from the present crops on the ground, to 
be reared up as standing plantations, as inseparably 
attached to the lands, in which respect they add 
^and while kept on it, will ever do so) to the value, 
at teast &)ur times more than their intrinsic value as 
tififtber ; and it is of the very greatest importance 
•.carefully to propagate them as such. 

. L-^It is agreed at all hands^ that to have lar^e 
ornamental trees, they must have room to spread 
out, and wherever a thinning out for this purpose is 
suggestefl, no time should be lost in having it finish* 

JI.-^Ow chief beauty of a tree is, its being well 
,^tbed with branches, and it is wonderful to observe 
wliat nature does for trees in this respect, if they 
hfive ^qual rixmi, the equality of their branches is 
truly surprising in healthy trees, even granting th^ 
one side, which is generally the case, unless in large 
plantationsr be exposed to the storm^ particularly the 
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jnk^.tbe Spanish chesniHjp the plane^ tte oshi und i4- 
jpost ail the fir tcibe ; buttjve bratidiesp of thie {Nsetrk 
!lit«d ebu will often get fiickly on the ^^xjiosed side. ^^ 
iv 41L*»«*FrumQg is always idetrittieQtal to Che health 
f«i4 figure of a tree, and the prui^ing-knifb i^obld 
never be put on a tree after it is six feet high ^ tbcar^ 
fore, when it arrives at this height its evety paili 
i)oth as to trunk and top, should receive all th6 shap- 
ing and pruning that is necessary, or that human art 
or ingenuity can suggjei^t to ipake it a proper tree; 
whether indeed it be for ornament or profit as a tim- 
ber tree, unless where a brginch breaks ;by misfor- 
tune or dies, by all means take such off close by the 
l)plp or trunk of the tree. 

. ; ly,— In some of the plantations which I hav^ 
l^n endeavouring to describe, there has been sothb 
il3)ii4ipious pruning ; indeed nothing could be woi^e 
than to prupe heialthy branches off fine healthy trees, 
yfitti a mistaken idea, to let up a dwai*fish tr^, and 
tJ^ip more so, as there was no use for such a tree in 
i^ plantations we are amongst ; what is done cait*^ 
9Pt be recalled; but qo such system or practiced 
should be upon ^y pretence whatever allowed iniW« 
iwe*. ■-';■■'' 

.^ V y,--^b8ervp, that in som^ of the plantations where^ 
t})g pruning lui3 been going on,' there are i number 
of these polish trees that will chance to stand, shouM 
tijl)ese, as they often do, send lOut a young shoot or 
i^c^er I from the pruned off branch at the bolei be' 
s^retQ aUow it to remain if i^ will, and pot pair it o!fl^^ 
^ is, sometimes done, and indeed often necesi^rily^ 
igLQtber cases. 

; Y^>rrWhen layering is to be done, eitlier with a viiew 
tprear imderwood, or for standing trees \ if from oak. 
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rhyi^^^ down . m mA\ ^v»f dwo dndies sdfiaitettt>4it 
fowiiach^ from the root, i^tb^ liiaQ take out the 
J^i^pf J^e^ root^ 8k$h V^iib^^ knlfe^tbc plant dhout 
s|:^ mches up &om ihe ground or root, hatf-w^ 
through ill the under sade# say the side ypu b^sd >it 
tQ^ in order to malge^it beiiddowi9» ikeeping the badl 
V(hjQle on the upper side ; also slashing with a kiQi^lb 
th^^^qot jQXJ^ lay ou the .^oiind^ to> makei it )St]^^ 
f(9^ Sqe. tibiis fully i^xplauied in my Eonester"^^ Quldei 
,;yiIy-T-In laying .down spruce firs,..fchefe inidsrt^'bli 
no hrep.king of their bark,; and if it caa be done Hvitbi 
qut ii^jury to the roots of < the tree ;on - the other sidi^ 
€ut the roots on the side to be t^ens upy at two ikfli 
frot^ the tr^^f^ taking caore not to^ loose tbeiroojfi^on 
t^l^. under side, and sdwaya bending liav the* yoUti|f 
^hf^, Qfn rQQta^th«t come up; amongst ^thei eaMh^ baf £ti 
f^^ycoveJ;ing thenar tpveii with earths ]!i oiui; oi^n-Ali 
■> , , y III* I afid I^aatly.mrl iUeed .Lhke^ ; Knaurk #M 
when these plantations care thinned out to ;the d^ 
tances mentioned,. thsU; they will af^eaDditntbt tilt) 
look for two or, three: years at first, ithe moreso, iA9 
th^y for. th^ mo^ part/ hajre ^be^n too(ilqng>in*beiJD^ 
thinned ; hence, many of the trees are very polidk^ 
hut, the neiQe^sJA}r,c^ doing it fon the salvaiiei!! ^snd <fu^ 
turp pr<os()ei^y «£. these pjantittiima^ noostbe obiioidl 
to every one the le93t conversant with pkxrtiitkmid ^ dd^ 
be i;€;a;ced %.{^c]i4^^ whicfe^il^ 

ojf infipjide iwnsgqujsaoe to the proprietors o ilad>tto 
gf)e<^ter,j)firt,p£Mth$£ie pl^tationa^ becA v iniade' c^d^ 
a|io^t twelve, yi^da wider .at firsts and ^carefaUy^lid^ 
tended to in rearing, in other twenty yearo the tfflib^^ 
V[ppld I^ woxth mwoi than^ the lands they ^nddsi^ ^ 
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.JBuffieeit to say^ that the tbrnuings should be attand- 
wb to* with the greatest skiii and activitjr^ 

- - • • . . . ; ■ . " \ 
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''^'■\ . .i..No* LXI« ..»••' 

Old Fir Wood. 

.- 1: i . ' ■ ■ 

^ The most of this old fir plantation requires thin- 
t^Btngi iind if judixsiously dcme, will still improve it ; 
notwithstanding its having been most miserably treat- 
ted in tiiitming, &c formerly. The mediod I would 
^propose for recovering this plantation, is to go care- 
folly through the whole, and mark such of the firs as 
are injuring each other ; also, all such as the other 
^ee or trees will be benefited by their being taken 
fitway, and £U1 the firs that are over-toping and injur- 
ing any hardwood tree^ thereby allowing the hard- 
^ck>d to get up, if it is a promising plant j if it k tiot, 
mid if oak or any such as will grow by cutting, let it 
be immediately cut over ; but in this case, soiiic^ Of 
the firs may even be spared till the young growth 
^mes up, and so soon as they b^in to injure lliem, 
ent away the firs. The same method may be db^erved 
in the corner west from the cross dike, till where it 
^terrowB into a narrow strip, with this ditFereaice, that 
all the healthy thriving Scotch firs should faelk^ < be 
«aved till the projected young plants, in the field i(>it the 
t douth side, come up ; heire I imve been rather more 
faring of the field than the old line by the plou^ 
l^irro^, »3 the old strip is of snffident breadth al- 
^lieady \ I have marked the letter P* thus, on a stand- 
ing tree in the strip, &c« and making the young plan- 
-tati^ns of nearly an equal breadth, from the boundary 
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dike on the north, all along westwards to IrOid . mn n / u 
approach gate ( here the whole treea should be spar^ 
ed, only taking away such as die, till the young plan*- 
tation comes up. It may be here necessary to meli* 
tion the method of sale for such thinnings, &c«i and 
a reference to this will suffice for other plantations 
of the same description on the estate. 

The only plan to sell wood of this kind, and that 
too attended with the least risk as to payments, is a 
country sale, 'in a country so populous as thi% and 
the best and most profitable method for the proprie- 
tor t>f effi^ting a sale is, to mark and number off the 
trees to be sold, with a wood-iron, putting them in^ 
lots of from thi*ee to ten trees, according to their 
sizes and value, taking special care to have every 
tree marked according to its proper des^nation, suofa 
as Lot 1, ^ 3, and «o on ; fix on a day of sale, adU 
vertise it through the country by hand-bills, &Ch send- 
ing tbem^ to aH the i coal- works, &o« round, and sell 
etch lot by public auction, to the highest bidder. 
* Each lot, before the sale, is commonly valued, which 
is absolutely necessary when the lots are large, as 
well for the satisfaction of the proprietor, as for fix- 
ing the upset price ; but in the case of the woods be- 
fore us, 1 do not t^ink, for my own part, that it is 
necessary, because having a person who is a judge to 
conduct the sale, ;he will at once know wbether^.or 
not it brings its valuer unless the proprietor wishes tp 
be satisfied befiore hand of th^ probable valucu Afi 
there may be more to dispose of than supply the 
t^ountry demand in one season, whenever this is som 
to be the case, the sale should be adjourned, for tbi^ 
montiis at least } a good deal of skill and caution is 
required in putting the trees into proper lots, to mi^e 
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diem tiEike it t^adjr isftle, and bri^g the niddt ^dslibte 
monejr fot* them ; Atfd the* only pkn ibr tMs jptir- 
jldse in/to put all the most valuable tti6es ih lets bjr 
tbemselv68> and these getief ally in very i^all' lotlsi^ by 
il^ means mix the good or valuable ti^ees with €ti^ 
tnsh, as iiseful wood will always hate a competitioti 
of offerers, and bring its value, and oftentimes fliBy 
'BOore; whereas inferior timber oftentimes ^doei^ liot. 
Atl different descriptions of timber should be Joted 
and sold separately. The whole should be loted atid 
sold off standing ; I have always found timber of this 
'kind sell best growing ; besides, being mostly Scotch 
'firs, were they to be cut down they would soon spoil, 
and the whole behoved to be sold off at once, whether 
they brought their value or not; whereas when 
standing, they can be sold or not. as there is or is 
not a demand. The whole must be sold urider jpfo- 
;p^ articles^ and conditions of sde, binding the ptfcr- 
chaser as to cutting, i*emdving, paying, &fc. ; a c6py 
t>f -the customary articles, in sales of this kitid, willb* 
glVen at the end of this book. ' ' 

Atioth^r plan, and I am of opinion the mesiad- 
iraiitagetfus f6r this plantation, as also ibf the itt- 
^rbVettient knd valfle of the estate ; as" the greatfei" 
part of the fe are'lat their best, and indeed haV6 a^- 
'riVed at that Sta^e 6f size and growth, at whffcii 
ScotbK fir trees, for the purposes they are applii^d tb J 
a^/ timber, is more valuable than if they werfe df tathet- 
a^rger'size, aild although^ they were *to *^tand fbir 
t^fenty y^afs longer, they wotM riot be wordi ' otife 
sixifebce tebre per tree, sup|i6iSlng the price' bf'flr 
tiAbef to be' the satoe/, althdtigh I ate also dwij*rtftfl 
ifii^hy 6f them v^bldever^Kvd bther tv^enty^earis, 
TK^ plan iiroifld be to matk ofl^ifad tieserve the^hde 
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tre^ except such, as are dyJLQgaloQg the ea^taiidnprj^ 
outsid€s» to the/ bFea4tk of twenty yards or therebji^ 
^d cut the .whole of the.xest over,, and; ^conyertiatOf 
an pak natural xoppice, wood, that is,. fiU> up :thie^ 
ground .with oak ^where there is. none, to be cufo 
every twenty-four years^ ; in this way, it will pay ao^ 
annual ren,t of L.7>;103. per acre for. time comingi^ 
without any expense of plants or planting,; and Xhm 
belts on the outsides will always; keep up its look ^^ 
a plantation for shelter,, &c. Ui 






. ■ = .>! 
No. LXIL h 

Strip along the Road Side. \\ 

From about, a chain length south of the appro^QJi^^ 
road, pQTth to the old wood, llus strip consist? pjiiefl;^^ 
of old Scotch firs^ which in raany places want thipt*^ 
ning ; but from the height of the trees, and their ;aei^^> 
glected state, there would be the greatest danger, iij^, 
doipg so, that is to say, thinning, as it would ba, a, 
mean of breaking down many of them with, the cuj^^,/ 
tings and ipake great gaps in it, w^ich, ins^wie.i^^l 
stances, is already the case \ the most d^^ctR^ ^^nq 
thod would l^e to cut the whole dpwn, ;wid^n fu^i-j 
plant it u{) ai^ew.i but this^ would make a greal; l;)Ji^p]li;;j 
for a long time. ^ !f am thj^yefore^ of opinion it sj^puld-^ 
stand as Ipng as it will, stand, t?Jdpg always /^ way tl^^^^ 
dead trees, and cpntmue to fill; ug the present aijil?^ 
other blanks as they. become na.ked,^,wth 8prMCj?,W?|Ki^ 
oa^. ,Spapish'ch^ut,;^?s^ P^t.^Kii 

eight feet, plant ff:om p}?^^ thia p^Ji^aj^ s^f^tlwgjljip;!, 
*^.#^^ %t,;at^^Jiye^^^ lo^ tq/tljirfj^tMift, 
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feet, for large ornamental timber trees ; keep alwi^v 
the ground full of oak coppice for underweod, to^be 
cut over every twenty years. Thin out tbe jmiag 
part of it, at the south end, to aght feet, clesrhig 
away the firs from the hardwood pknts. !Nto«h»ig 
looks worse than strips and bdts of plabting aidng^ <a 
public road, when they are permitted to fidt into de^ 
eay, which is the case with two many of our stpipi 
and belts of planting i^bout half a century old. .^ 



No. LXIII. 
Young Plantation. 

In this plantation, as well as in all the other young 
new made plantations, there are far too many larch 
firs ; it would be much better to take a great many 
out just now, and put in other trees, to be reared' u^ 
to maturity, as ornamental standing timber free^ 
and thus get a finished plantation at once, tath^t 
than wait on it. A number of the larch firs will trans- 
plant yet. As this plantation, adding to the old 
belts, will form the whole, when once up into a clump 
or cluster of plantation, or rather a strip or bel^ 

which from its proximity to the house of , and 

no other that may be called a plantation on this side, 
it should be reared up fulf with varioiis (hid^ of 
trees, particularly such as will become ornamental 
long lived trees ; when the larch firs are taken out, 
as foresaid, Spaniish chesnut should h^ put in ; here 
I may observe, by th6 way, that my reasons for re- 
commending Spanish cfaesnut so much, is, firsTt, be- 
cause it is the moBt^ ornameiital bf all the hardwood 



sptcieSf th9 oak not oe:icceptf4 », secoad» U gr^y^ 
equally aa fsmt^ aiu} fasten ihafi vxHmy of the hax^? 
H/sood tcees} tbir(jt;it grQwa ix> a la^^ sizQ tl^an 
many, and liw^ to as great an age a$ a^y of thaoiy 
aiid its/timber is aa useful and valuable as the ga}s;i 
and its bark. nearly so^ and upon the whoL^» it ia^ 
tree, although not ganerally known in , thi^ countrj^ 
l^ton the ^oil we are naw treading, it will g:iro]ii( 
equal, if not superior to any other» and will alsogfo^ 
natural by cutting, as the oak ; keep the ground al- 
ways full, and thin out for the first time, when the 
trees arrive at a height of> from six to eight feet, to 
twelve feet, tree from tree, at which they may stand 
this situation as a finished plantation, keeping a va^ 
riety of all kinds of trees on the ground, to be reared 
upi and in connexion with (liat part qi the old^trip 
on the north j always thin the treqa ta stand ^p a tnU 
angular fornji across the strip» Thi^ young plai^ 
tion was almost wholly of larch only aJbcHit five yearfi^ 
planted, which should neveir be planted in sinaU 
clumps or atrips in an exposed situation. 



OLP PLANTATION. 
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Tkis Plantatipn %$ in Argtflekhir^t wA eayi0sea (o thf 

Western Ocem., .,. r , *? 

, fVom the sjitu^tion this clustei: (or clump^ as ajil 
SDcb^ are generally termed^) eC pUotU^ occupies, ofi 
t)4s fann, it ia of the greatest wna^^e^^e to rear (t 
up «i a rtanding opiwi»^nfc4 ql^^^ji ,^ ^b^ 
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nmturity ; in the report it shall be flcrupulously^^^r' 
tended tOt to effect which attend to the Mhming^ 
system : On this soil and situation^ larch fir itbgr MP: 
means a tree for wnament, nor ^;i411 it ever eomo to> • 
maturity here as a timber tree ; this may be sedn i^-. 
the dwarfish and unthrifty state of the larch fir treat 
already on the exposed part of this plantationywhil^ 
every other description of the fir tribe is beaUhys 
vigorous, and thriving. In thinning, wherever there • 
is a choice, the larch firs should be taken ,out» an4 
every other tree left in preference to it ; this should 
be particularly attended to where there are i^otch 
spruce, and silver firs, as these kinds will thrive and > 
live to a greater age than the larch $ besides^ f^ey 
are much more ornamental, and afibrd much more , 
shelter in winter ; oak, plane, and ash are the on)jr 
kinds of hardwood that should be reared; for this 
purpose a careful selection of the best and most pro« 
mising shoots of oak should be made of the natural 
growths from* the stools marked c^as standards, and 
reared up as timber trees, and the healthiest anid. moat' . 
thriving of the plane and ash, with a few of the boat . 
of the beech, should also be marked off as i^eserve 
trees ; a very careful selection of the abpye kinds 
should be made^ and marked off to stapd, the r^t cut 
away, and those should be selected at equal distances, 
or as near as can be got, at sixteen feet^ ti-e«. from 
tree, keefung the outside row next the pubUi^ rqfMi a 
little closer, say about twelve &et, they having ddqiq* 
to branch out on every side, will do closer. In, the 
low part of this clump, where there is noduf^but 
larch fir, and where, indeed, both the mi ai^ situa* 
ti(m are better adapted ibr larch thim the highvpartii 
of it y..hets ^ larch is" pwitits heat^ and dyii^ 4Mld 



Te^itjB» to bQ takes away, and loiter Jived tr^esfiitfr 
iij^tberr ' places ; ^«nd' I would advise, as by .&r the: I 
best frfaii) before bringing this plantation to a rfinishA^ r 
ed^tate of improvement, to cut out all the larch firan? 
imihediately ; many of these trees have been spoiled bjm 
aHowing the surface drains to fill up, and the water -2 
tO' sti^nate above their roots, which has kiUed^^ 
some, and has been the principal cause of many mocri 
being blown down ; indeed, neglecting, the state .p£« 
the drains, thereby sdlo wing the water to. overflow;! 
the roots of the trees, is sufficient to kill any tree^j 
These drains, which appears tome tohave beairngsfej 
properly and effectually done at one time, should lmj\ 
immediately reopened, cleaned out, and :.ttie. water (If 
properly let off. I have marked, as I went along;; a;^^ 
number of trees which should be taken out in that-? 
high part of this clump, whicb should be cut imA 
mediatdy with the larch firs, and in summer, the { 
oak shoots that are to be. reared up as standing timber^' 
trees, should be marked off, and the rest of the shoots ' ; 
taken away and piled for the sake of the bark ; tfaia^ 
being done, the thinning properly finished^ as afore.* .( 
stated, and the surface ground drained, the wbole jof 
the blanks at present, with the ground^ where the latoh 
firs are cut ftom, should be planted i^> next seasoay ' 
and which should be d<me with plants of oak, Scotch 
elm, plane, Scotch spruce, and i^ver firs altemsteljr, ^ 
at ei^t feet, plant from plant, imd wli&a: they ham 
arrived at a height of from eight to ten;^t^ thinned 
to sixteen feet, tree from tree, bringing the -whole J 
into the same distances, at which, in ^ <Us bare ^x# 
posed siluaition, they may .stand as a^nished plantar 
tion. As it is properly enclosed, and. should alwayat 
be kept^M^ the gromd sbotidd be kasfit fiitt of oak fi>r 
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iinderwood, which may be regularly cut tar coppice; 
at same time it will be found extremely useful in rear- 
ing up a tree or trees to supply the place of any of 
the old ones that may be broken by storm or other- 
wise destroyed. The oak, natural wood, or coppice 
on this farm is, for the most part, very thriving j 
where the stools have been partially thinned they 
will require no more till it comes again of age for 
cutting. There are in many places a great deal of 
birch, alder, and even larch firs almost put into the 
very heart of oak stools, which was a most injudicious 
and ruinous method of planting, as they tend to ex- 
tirpate the oak stool, which is by far the most profit- 
able crop y a very great improvement may be made 
in the oak stools before cutting time, both as to wood 
and bark, by going carefully through, and cutting all 
such birch, alder, and larch firs, or any other tree 
that is over*topping or in the least injuring the oak 
stools ; this should be done immediately, particularly 
before the sap rises in the oak, even the fine oak 
stools surrounding the small fields of Auchedroicht 
notwithstanding their easy access, are much annoyed 
with trash of this kind, a few open casts cut througb 
some of the marshy peaces here to let ofi* the surface 
water, would much improve the oak stools before cut- 
ting time, from the descent of the ground this could 
be very easily done ; observe,. I do not mean deep 
draining, but only small open casts or ruts on tht 
surface, .merely to make the surface water run oS^ 
keep one course, and not lodge amongst and overrun 
all the oak stools ; observe the same through ail the 
coppices on this farm where wet. This plantation 
contains upwards of ^0 acres, a third part of whick 
was a complete bog ; it .would not caxry a person 
before being planted, and was only surface dirained 
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when planted, while the trees have made great pro- 
gress, and where the water does not run off the high 
grounds over it The trees have drained it so that 
cattle graze on it in many places, and affords a stub* 
born proof that trees will drain such marshes. 

No. LXV. 
Culnaiphennaig Farm^ Argyleshire. 

The whole of the wood, both planted and natural, 
on this farm, is very healthy and thriving, and had 
the oak coppice stools been thinned in time, it would 
have been equally productive with any wood of the 
kind in Scotland at its age, both as to wood and bark. 
I may here observe by the way, that all oak coppice 
stools should be thinned out the year after being cut 
for the first time, as by allowing the whole of the 
shoots to remain till the age of ten, twelve, or four- 
teen years, the whole becomes stinted and unproduc- 
tive, and in some cases many of the stools die away 
Altogether, and many more never get out of the reach 
6f cattfe when they a^e let into the wood ; whereas, 
when thinned in time, the principal shoots get out of 
the reach of cattle before the time of letting them in ; 
^arly thinning should be most particularly attended 
to. S^e this fully explained in my Forester's Guide. 
The whole of the woodland on this farm is excellent^ 
both as to soil and situation for a natural oak wood, 
Md nothing will ever pay the proprietor better ; but 
th^ delightful prospect of this farm, and from its 
commanding eminence, renders it an object more 
worthy of ornament than profit, and nothing in nature 
iCXMild more effectually accomplish this purpose, than 
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by clothing its face with clusters of &ta1fidiii'^<>ril^ 
mental timber trees, which, if prc^erly and tastefully 
laid out, would not only add immense beauty and^ 
value to the farm, but to the whole surrouiiding^ 
country for many miles. .; h 

The plan to be pursued with the present crop oA- 
the ground is, that the trees about and above thtf 
bridge at the mill, should be singled out to statkUtig^ 
timber trees, up tiie river side, on both sides, 4?*^ 
where the coppice ascends the hill, carefully setectj^- 
iag the best of the trees at sixteen feet lengthway«i< 
to stand, and as the strip is but narrow on thid sidi^' 
the river, they may stand at from eight to twetvtd^ 
feet the deep way, always taking special <XLre - W 
have the trees standing in the gap in a triaflgalitt^ 
manner, so as not to whip each other in the top V 
where there are stools of oak or ash, twis or not e»* 
ceeding three shoots, may be left, in the mean time^ 
particularly, where they hang over the water; pa^s^ 
ing up the water side towards Garbertmorej- there i» 
for a long way nothing but larch firs, and wbich^ fdt 
the most part, are very thriving at present^' but^^o 
remarkably thick on the ground, that it is altogether 
impossible they can ^tand much lodger in (^r ffto^ 
sent 6tate, the ground is so loose aboat the roots ihBit 
a person could push them out by the root Irith tiu^ 
hand; when plantations are ^Howed to remsdaJbi^ 
in this state, mortification often, takes place ainong^O 
the roots, which spoils the whole ' plantation j (bbstab 
has been some hardwood plants put in here^ but thei^ 
ai^e completely extirpated. In this low lyiti^ »shel* 
ttfred place where we are now treading^ I 'b4^^ ^b 
doubt but larch firs would com^ to maturity us idtm 
bertr^eSf for which purpose;, a few may.^be:<rewed; 
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although they never will come to be so profitable 33 
oaks ; this part of the plantation should be immedi- 
ately thinned out to not more than from eight to ten 
feet, tree from tree, that is, not less than eigJit npr^ 
more than ten, and when this is done, a plant of oak 
should be put in betwixt each of the larch firs ; in 
^but six or eight years after, another thinning 
should be given, when it must be directed chiefly by 
the healthy and unhealthiness of the trees, leavings 
as aforesaid, a few of the healthy larch to be 
reared up to maturity in the sheltered places, taking 
out at this time every third larch betwixt each two^ 
and put in an oak. The most of the natural oak. 
stools on this farm required a thinning, and if judi^n 
ciously done, they will be much benefited by it berf 
fore cutting time, both as to the quantity of wOpd 
and bark ; they should also be relieved of trash o^. 
birch, alder, hiazel, and larch firs, the same as direct** 
ed in the other two farms. There are also a number 
of ash stools on this farm, as well as on some parts, at 
^e others, all which should get a considerable thmr 
ning, leaving only three, or not exceeding four sbopt^ 
w' one stool, sq as their wood may come to be of 
some value as timber by cutting time, and which 
will greatly improve the growth of it, if properly 
Doanaged, reUeving them of all trash. The thimung 
«f the trees at and above the bridge ] — on this f^tp 
the cutting .of the large firs and other trees in the pl^ 
elun^p or BarneUian farm, and clearing the oak and ash 
stools of all rubbish and trash, as aforesaid ; : a}! thi3 
should be done before spring, that is to say, befpre 
the s£^ begins to rise, say before the .first of Aprils 
when the thinning: and barking of the la^ch ^ 
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No. LXVI. 

Bamegatd and Gloster Farms, Kintarbert Estate, 

Argykshire. 

In different places of these farms are excellent 
land for planting, which would be very productive 
apd profitable in wood, and is good for nothing else i 
but not being instructed to take notice of any new 
land, for the present I will pass it over. On thesis 
farms there are many unenclosed natural stools of* 
oak, which prove to a demonstration that these farmd 
have been at one time much better covered with 
wood than they are now ; notwithstanding their un- 
protected state, there are a great many oak stookfi 
from which timber trees could be reared as single 
standing trees, and that too without taking ^ single 
foot of ground from the farm. To have such treto 
in these places, is an acquisition of the very greatest 
importance, not only on the above farms, but on all 
the others j but particularly here, on the easter part 
of Culnashennaig, taking all these places together. 
From the unenclosed stools which are totally with- 
out and unconnected with any of the coppice en- 
closures or boundaries, two to three thousand trees 
could be reared, say from some of the stools two, 
arid not exceeding three trees from any of them, 
which will take little trouble in rearing, besides (beau- 
tifying in a superb degree those naked places^ they 
will in twenty years be worth at least L.2000 ster- 
ling ; in forty years, upwards of L.6000 sterHng, and 
that without taking one foot of land off the farmfi. 
I beg to call the proprietor's particular and imme- 
diate attention to this j all that is requisite is, to go 
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through such stools, and carefully select the proper 
shoots to be reared up for trees, and cut away all the 
rubbish from off the stool, so as they may get all the 
nourishment possible, and a very great many of these 
that are already far advanced will get out of the reach 
of cattle the first year's growth : But such of them 
as have bad tops and require to be cut over, must be 
enclosed single for three or four years, till they be 
out of the reach of. cattle ; this is simple, easily and 
effectually done, by four or six stobs, and these 
warped close with the small prunings of larch firs, 
which will prevent them, for six or eight years, from 
either cattle or shefep ; as there is plenty of this kin4 
of rubbish on the farm, two men will do one hun» 
dred of such stools in a day, or nearly so, so that the 
expense is not worth mentioning, and at all stagei^ 
and every year of their growth, they are adding five 
times more than their intrinsic vahie as timber, to the 
estate or farms* For the proper method of rearing 
all such, consult my Forester's Guide on converting 
natural stools into standing timber trees. 



No. LXVII. 



^ North aud West Belt. 



This belt, commencing at the West Lodge, run- 
ning westwards along the public road side, has been 
thinned ; but I aqi sorry to say, by no means widi 
that care aud attention tha4; a belt of trees occupying 
such a conspicuous place for ornament and shelter 
as this does on the estate, ought to have been. Be- 
fiore beginning to thin a plantation of any kind, but 
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paifliottlariy atsueh gat advanocid age as tbisy (a8fQ>ripai^ 
;ly noticed,) a coQsilltatioQ, as it w^r^, should behelil 
jwithin the ForeiMi^r's own breast be£>fe puttings a 

mark or an axe (o any tree ia^Miy plail^ta^nf; ,4^' 
berately asking himself for what future purpose or 
design is this plantation intended, is it to rear 
trees to maturity, to be cut down in order to bring 
money to the estate, or is it to rear trees to stand 
for generations on the ground, cHefly for orna- 
ment ? And here in all cases, but in the latter case 
particularly, the * propriebH* should be ^oonsltted. 
Here it must be obvious to. the most igsiorattt tnihe 
profession of forestry, that a different treatoieat is 
requisite* In so far as the thinning of this bek df 
planting has been proceeded in, I am at a loss to- dis- 
cover what has been the design ; sometimes and ki 
: different jdaces, the most ornamental, long lived, sad 
healthy trees have been taken, and a few polish trees 
left that never will be either ornamental or profitable ; 
in many- other places the reverse has been the ^ case, 
smd upon the whole, the belt has been very careless- 
ly dealt with ; so cardess in some instances has the 
cutting been proceeded with, that the very tree Cut 
has been allowed to. destroy the one it was intenrded 
to relieve, and apparently without any attempt being 
made to save it As this belt is certainly very orna- 
mental on this part of the estate, and should he rear- 
ed as such, and trees arrived at such an age when ^cut 
down cannot be reared up in a Ufetitiie, no one' will 
deny that deliberation in marking, and can to ^xe- 
$erve the standing trees in cutting is truly necessary. 
'This belt will reqmre to be correctly gone over again, 
and take away the polish trees of ash and oak^ isikeh 

as never will come to be trees, and dress up their 

1 
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stools for gro\^ing, so as tre^ntmfhe rtarfed vtp from 
tirem; fill up all blanks with Spanish chesnut and 
spruce firs, to give a variety to the look of the belt 
as well as e^belHsfament and shelter. 



No. LXVIIL 
-- Farm im JOum/ries JEstatej Ayrshire. 



The two young stripes of planting on this^ftntt, 
planted in 1815, is at present full and veiy thrivftig. 
I aim still at a loss to discover the design of plantit^ 
the larch and Scotch firs in small groups actosn tl¥^ 
tsrtrip^ ; had« the designer but cast a single glance ^^ 
^orne of the stripes on this estate planted thirty yeal3 
i^o, where the same plan is adopted, it would have 
spoken more than volumes the impropriety of sa#i 
a plai^. In almc^t the whoJe of such stripei^ thelaa^ch 
are faUihg into decay, and the stripes and belts flow- 
ing numerous melancholy instances of gaps aiid 
blanks through them. As I had occasion often 'to 
observe before, this is not at all a soil nor situation 
for larch firs ; as soon as it can be overtaken, '«ay 
next season if possible, the firs should be thinned ofit 
ten feet, plant from plant, and oak, Spanish cbeMht 
and plane put in betwixt them ; after thes^ pYaMts 
are six feet high, the whole larch tifs maybefe^ 
but some of the Scotch ftps may be reaped up. The 
old dump of firs on this farm is dreadfully exposied, 
in which case, nothing can be thinned out of it, btrt 
allowed to thin itself; take away the trees as they (fie, 
fill up* blanks with thef aforesaid hardwoods. 
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No. LXIX. 

.—— — — Young Plantings Dumfries Estate, Ayr- 
shire. 

This young planting on the south side of the road 
is filled up with too many larch firs. These are ar- 
rived at a fine height and age for thinning out, and 
planting hardwoods amongst them ; thin them out to 
six fee^ and plant in oak, Spanish chesnut, elm^ and 
plane betwixt each alternately. Sheep have also 
been in this planting. I cannot pass over this plant- 
ing without noticing a most ignorant method used 
through the whole of the young plantations, of plants- 
iog and protecting the young hedges, which is the 
great mean of their never coming to be proper fences; 
the plan most frequently adopted, at least on the one 
side is, as in the case here, the paling is drove up 
the inside of the hedge, and the hedge is either left 
QUt next to the field to be pastured, or on the road 
aide unprotected, and of course, the hedge is expos- 
ed to cattle and sheep, either treading it down with 
their feet or eating the grass from its roots, either of 
which, particularly the breath and wool of sheep^ is 
equally ruinous to young hedges. This mode of 
procedure is like a man buttoning his great coat be- 
hind his back to protect his belly from the storm. 
A^ith equal ease and the same expense, the paling 
pan be put up betwixt the hedge and the pasture 
field or public road» and then it protects alike the 
young hedge and the planting. This is one reason 
why so many of the hedges are such pitiful fences on 
this estate, and so full of gaps. 
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No. LXX. 

Fir Plantation, Ross^hire. _ , 

This plantation, consisting wholly of Scotch firs, is 
for the most part in a very thriving state, consider, 
ing the little attention that has been ail along paid^ 
to it ; this can only be accounted for from the excel- 
lency of the soil for rearing wood. I may here ob*i 
^erve, that the whole within the boundaries of thir 
plantation, is capable of rearing to maturity almost] 
every kind of timber trees. Had it been planted- 
with oak in place of Scotch firs, it would by this tim^ 
have been paying the estate at the rate of L.7f 10s; 
per acre of annual rent. And I am perfectly aware^^ 
that to convert it still into an oak wood, — say tisk 
cut every twenty-four years as a coppice, it will 
pay better. This could easily be done, by disposing 
erf and cutting down the firs, which could be dispose 
ed of as prop-wood, &c. If such a plan was to be 
adopted, I would recommend that a belt of the firs 
round the outside be left^ — say not less than ond 
' hundred feet wide. This would still keep up the 
look of it as a plantation, and cover the naked look 
of that part of the estate, as well as afford shelter t<y 
the interior of the coppice, as every inch of tb0 
ground, besides 5ome more waste land that couldf 
with propriety and advantage be added, will carry 
natural oak wood as coppice, if I may be allowed 
the term, to perfection. Nothing will ever pay thi? 
estate better, and that too, producing a regular an^ 
nual rental for all time coming, without any eX* 
pense but the first planting with oak, the expanse <lf 
which, the present crop would do much more than 
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pay, it bding already weil enclosed. But let 4is tak^ 
tbe preseot crop oa> the^ gralind, and hefe the 
ground, as aforesaid, will cariy the iitst to fidlnAia^ 
timtj as timber trees, still theses will lodiy iaipro^ 
aind increase in value for forty years, not exceed- 
ing that time, when they wSl then 'fell off iti J va- 
lue, and of course, requireto be aH cut ov^f ^ lio^ 
Will they increase in value to that degree t(y '^ay 
any thing like a fair rental for the ground tbey^oo* 
eiipy. The rearing up of these trees too will be &0^ 
teiM^d with some difficulty, from tiie long t»^gl€fcf66d 
itate of thitming ; still thinning is actudly necissBaryj; 
as there is evidently a great man^f more trees oh 'the 
ground than it can afford nourishment for, so t^at itt 
fcvery few years the whole will * become stitttedHn 
^ia growth for want of tiourishment, as is evidently 
the case alreaidy in some pk*ticular places. Iff ite 
therefore tiec^sary, to preserve anything Uke a cit^ 
Itf tiiriviog trees (m the ground, that the wh©fe be 
thkmed out immediately^ '- ^M that this mui^t be doii& 
mth the greatest care a*id attention, aii i(i' ffiaiiy 
jfdaces where the ground is so over-burdened^ it 'has 
ftecome ^ loose, that the tr^es "Will be eai^y felbwi^ 
©*er,* so that the cbre Will becbme ^ctfse tlmrt the 
d^kse; butto prevent this, th^ thinning dmst^lii^ 
*pft5c*eded whh graduhlly^— ^y the first' tMiteto^ 
^Bik^ away all the woi'st iand uiost' unthrifly'of th^ 
- tfees^ thinning ^lit to about eight feeti or a& neal? as 
€?aft be, tree from tree; Allow it toistand witii this 
Stifling for five y6ai^ longer,' when the trees mSi 
bliV^ firmed drn the roots, and will ^dmit^ dfr^atiothec 
thtnfling, %hen they may b^ tiiinned^^ut torsixteen 
tm^f tree from twe;^ w ' as» tieaf k& ' cahbe/ wben/Ahe 
thinning will' be J^^ dcfn^erabti^ v^ua^^^Tike came 
to leave always the most healthy and thriving of the 
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trees, at which distance thejr 0i£ij'atan4;tiU they art 
fiMe at maturity ; take away* always duch treea as die 
before the timber of them be u^ieless. If this plan# 
tation is allowed to stand in its present state much 
longer,— say for a few years; it will extirpate itself 
as it js plain to a demonstration^ that the trees £^rs 
killing each other, and the whole will soon be stinted 
in their growth. . The thinning should: be set. abbuk 
as soon as possible, and proceeded in with the greate 
est caution, skill, and diligence. It is proper to ob^ 
$erve, that the trees to be taken out should be most 
carefully marked off by the hands of the forestei; 
and taken down under his superintendence. If the 
proprietor thinks it advisable to rear the present crog 
after the thinning is finished, a considerable rental 
should be got for the grass of the plantation for cafcdb 
.wintering, which will do no harm to the trees j but 
no sheep should ever be admitted at any tin>e. ;j, 
. This part of the plantation^ which is wholly of 
Scotch firs, occupies very fine land for rearing wood 
of every description, and from the situation it occii^ 
pies it is not so useful either for shelter or prnam^ 
to the estate as many of the other fir plantations^ J 
am therefore fully of opinion it should be turned int« 
that whidjk w<;>uld be most advantageous and profit? 
ableibr theesta^. I am also well aware that thi^ 
present crop on the ground will not be of m<ore v^^^s 
to the estate although allpwed to stand lor eight .c« 
ten years longer. I must here observe, by the w^^ 
that there is a certain size that Scotch fir will arrive 
at, when th^ intrinsic value as timber is as much ^4 
when the trees have got eight or ten,r or more yeaUs 
growth, and when they i»ay have arrived at a largj^ 
siae« To explain this^ i inean when the tre^ arovb 
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at a size proper for prop- wood, when they are rather 
too large for this purpose, and not large enough for 
cutting into deals, then they are only of the game 
value as prop-wood, and indeed scarcely as much, as 
iJbey are only at this state of their growth fit for thai 
purpose and nothing else, they are more clumsy arid 
cost more in carriage and freight, which rather di- 
minishes their value. To dispose of the wood oii 
this plantation just now, it will bring more moneys 
and meet with a more ready market, than if allowed 
to stand for ten years longer. The most advanta- 
geous method with this plantation, both for the pre- 
sent and future good profit and advantage of the 
proprietor and the estate, is to sell the present crop 
jmd plant it up with oak, converting it into a natural 
oak coppice wood, for which purpose it is admirably 
adapted both as to soil and situation, as every inch 
of the ground will carry oak coppice ; it will pay at 
ttie rate of L.7, 10s. per acre for all time coming, and 
as it is nearly all well enclosed, there is only the exw 
pense of planting required. The best and most ad- 
vantageous method of disposing of the presien't crop 
"would be to divide it into lots orha^s of yearly cut- 
tings, say into five or six lots or haggs ; advertise and 
sell it by roup, binding the purchaser to cut and clear 
a lot annually, beginning at the west end, and an- 
nually cutting a lot; and when cut, plant up with 
oak, marking off these lots in straight lines across the 
narrow way, and then planting up the cut lot^ which 
should be attended to yearly after th^ cuttings. 
There can be a temporary fence run across betwixt 
the cut and uncut planting, to protect ihe young 
planting till the next lot is cut, and so on throughout 
the whole. Observe, that in planting up tlie haggs, 
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the whole must be planted with oak at eight feet dis- 
tant, plant from plant ; in some of the exposed, or 
very bare places, a larch fir may with propriety be 
put in as a nurse tree betwixt every oak, only till the 
oak gets about six feet high, when the larch should 
be cut out. Before making the sale, it will be pro- 
per to have the lots marked off, and a value put on 
each lot, either for the upset price or for making an 
ofier for the proprietor, in case of combination among 
the offerers, and if there is a demand, and likely to 
bring its value, the more lots sold in one year so 
much the better ; should the proprietor think propet 
to adopt this plan, there should not be a day lost in 
advertising and selling the wood preparatory to plant- 
ing. Should the proprietor think it proper to rear it 
up as a fir plantation, it should be immediately thin- 
ned out from eight to ten feet, tree from tree, and in 
five years after, to about sixteen feet, tree from tree, 
and the remaining fir trees allowed to stand to ma^ 
turity ; but this plan will never pay the estate one 
pound in seven that the natural oak will do ; I would 
therefore call the proprietor's immediate and parti- 
cular attention to converting it into an oak coppice, 
&c. 



Experiment Farm, June % 1827. 

Dear Sir, — I have made an attempt to ascertain 
whether the common Scotch oak or the Turkey oak 
bore the greater weight of bark ; which I have com- 
pared with as much exactness as I could, and I hope 
the result will be satisfactory. 
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I selected trees of each sort^ which to appearance 
had the same chance of growing, — their health, ex- 
posure, and the soil they grew in being the same j of 
the same age, (16 years,) and each pair admeasuring 
the satae over the bark. The common oak bark lost 
seven-eighteenths of its weight when green, in dry- 
ing ; the Turkey oak bark lost eight-eighteenths, and 
weighed, when dry, from one-sixteenth to three-six- 
teenths, or at an average, about one-eight more than 
the common oak bark. 

Wishing to know the relative value of each kind of 
bark, I took 480 grains of the dry bark, and proceed- 
ed to ascertain the quantity of tannin, or the tanning 
principle contained in each kind, by Sir Humphrey 
Davy's method. — See his Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry, second edition, page 91* 

I found the above quantity of common oak bark to 
contain 36 grains of tannin. And the same quantity 
of Turkey oak bark to contain 28 and four-fifth grains 
of tannin. So that when the common oak bark is 
.worth L.9 per ton to the tanner, the Turkey oak bark 
•is only wortli about L.7 per ton. 

From the above experiment it appears that the 
bark from an acre of common oak is nearly one-tenth 
more valuable than from an acre of Turkey oak. 
Notwithstanding this difference of value, however, I 
am of opinion, that in particular situations, such as 
well sheltered places, where the soil is of a light 
sandy nature, it might be more profitable to plant 
such places with Turkey oak instead of common oak. 
As from the rapidity with which the Turkey oak 
shoots forth, in such situations, above the common 
oak, I would suppose that it might probably turn-out 
double the weight of bark. 
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I will feel much obliged by your .remarks on the 
above at your convenience, atnd remain, — 

Dear Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, ! 

James Gow, Jun. 
To Mr. Monteath. ' 

As the Turkey oak has been but lately planted to 
any extent in this country, I have not, been able to 
make any experiment on the utility of either its bai'k 
or timber ; but shall not fail to do so as soon as op^- 
portunity offers. In the mean time I consider the 
above letter as too valuable to.be withheld from the 
public. It appears that. the Turkey oak, in point of 
strength, has the same tannin principles as the Span- 
ish chesnut ; but I am also aware that the Spanish 
chesnut possesses many valuable advantages over the 
•Turkey oak, both. as an ornamental and timber tree; 
and it can also be propagated by layering, as the 
common oak, although I have pursued a system of 
layering from the Spanish chesnut for these number 
of years with success, and can give many proofs of 
it ; yet many of the nursery gentlemen, whose judg- 
ment and experience, one would be led to think, 
should incline them to draw a very different conclu- 
sion, will not admit of it. A very stubborn and in- 
controvertible proof of it came to my knowledge a 
few days ago, and. which I saw, and may be seen by 
every one :. There is on the. estate of .Riccartpn, the 
property of J. Gibson Craig, Esq. about six miles 
west from Edinburgh, a very large old Spanish ches- 
nut tree, which had two bodies or trunks a little above 
the ground, and it is plain had sprung from one root ; 
but one of the sides is now fallen totally into decay ; 
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at one time it must have girthed upwards of twenty 
feet above the ground ; the healthy part of this tree 
is still sending out most luxurious branches, extend- 
ing upwards of 200 feet round ; many of these 
branches bending downwards to the ground have of 
themselves taken root, and are sending up most beau- 
tiful young trees, one of them, as will be seen by the 
engraving, is a large tree. The aged parent, as if loath 
to leave the princely mansion on the one side, and a 
flower garden on the other, is rearing up a numer- 
ous progeny, and enfeoflEing them in the beautiful 
situation they at present occupy, to propagate their 
name to generations yet unborn. I would advise all 
who attempt to deny the layering system, to go and 
see this tree ; it is also worthy a visit from all the cu- 
rious lovers of trees, and must at once remind tra- 
vellers of the Indian Banjan tree, to which it bears a 
striking resemblance. See an engraving of this pro- 
lific tree in frontispiece. 

Like the fam^d Banjan tree whose pliant shoot. 
To earthward bending, of itself takes root ; 
Till like their mother plant, ten thousand stand 
In verdant arches on the fertile land ; 
Beneath her shade the tawney Indians rove^ 
Or hunt at large through the wide echoing grove. 

The care taken to cultivate this tree by the pro- 
prietor and his young family, will very soon enable 
it to stretch its progeny with their beautiful shelter- 
ing foliage round one whde side of the mansion. 



Old Trees West Side the Garden at Prestongrange. 

In this grpve of old trees, stands a Spanish ches- 
nut, amongst the largest of the kind in Scotland as 
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to its solid contents of timber, and very much akin 
to the fine tree at Riccarton, This is truly a won- 
derful and magnificent tree, having a trunk upwards 
of sixty feet in height, and its uniformity of trunk 
from the ground to the top is exceeded by none in 
the kingdom. " 

One curious fact of this beautiful tree, (like the on6 
mentioned at Riccartoii,) it has of itself sent down 
two large branches across the wall into the garden^ 
and by their sweeping the ground^ the aged sire has 
been sueing for the right of privilege to enfeoff 
his of&pring in the domain of their aged sire. This 
has hitherto been denied, or they would long ere 
this have taken root. I am well aware, now when 
the thing is known, that the noble proprietor will 
give them a place either within or without the garden 
wall, to propagate the name to generations yet un- 
born. The two descending branches could be, with 
the greatest ease, layered out in the garden where 
they now are ; and for my own part, I consider a 
tree of this kind well worthy a place in any noble- 
man's garden. Still should this be thought an in- 
cumbrance, these branches may be twisted out with- 
out the wall, and then layered down. If this is to be 
done, great care must be taken not to twist them out 
when there is any sap in the bark, for fear of twist- 
ing the bark off the branch at any part so as to hurt 
its growth. 

There are a great many very fine trees of this kind 
at Loudoun estate, the seat of the Most Noble the 
Marquis of Hastings ; some of them are large mag- 
nificent trees, rearing their mighty heads to the 
clouds Uke gigantic and imperishable pyramids, and 
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who knows but at this seat of ancient warriors some 
of them marks the birth-day of some great chieftain. 

That larger tree,' that of a nut was set 

On his. great hiith, when all the muses met. 

The dates of planting particular trees or even plan- 
tations, should always be registered and kept on an 
estate ; by this means the ages of large old trees can 
be accurately ascertained. In this case too, the 
plan of having the woods and plantations surveyed 
and valued, as in introduction, is of great use. 

There is on the estate of Braco, in Perthshire, 
the property of James Masterton, Esquire, a won- 
derful and prolific spruce fir, the only one of the 
kind I have met with in all the course of my profes- 
sion. The young mother or parent tree (such a name 
well becomes it) is not yet 16 years of age, and has 
ten of a progeny ; she brought forth her first born 
when 'eight years old, which is about half the mother's 
height, and every year since she has begotten one, 
and the last two years brought forth twins each 
year ; and by the indication of her branches to catch 
the soil on all sides as they expand, she seems deter- 
mined to be more and more prolific, and with her 
progeny, nursed and clad at her own expense, in 
their beautiful evergreen mantles, bid fair to plenish 
the estate of Braco, 

*^ Like the famed Indian Banyan tree. 
In. Malabar or Deccan spreads her arxns^ 
Branching so broad and long, tliat in the ground 
The biding twigs take I'bot, and daughters grow ' 
About the mother tree, a pftllur'd shade, 

^ .. H^h over arcl^^d, and echoing walls )}etiveen-r- 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat. 
Shelters in cool,^ and tlpnds his pistlirlng herds 
, .At Jioop-h^les cut tjbrough Sickest shade."— 3/t7/o«. 
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A famous tree of this kind in India, called Cub- 
beer Burr, is much famed throughout Hindostan for 
its great extent and surprising beauty. The Indian 
armies generally encamp around it, and at stated sesL- 
sonssolemu JatamaSf or Hindoo festivals, are held there, 
to which thousands of votaries repair from various 
parts of the Mogul empire. It is said that seven 
thousand men find ample room to repose under its 
shade. But to return to our Braco spruce fir, which 
in its growth is certainly one of the greatest curiosi- 
ties in nature. It is planting and rearing up of it- 
self, without the aid of human art or ingenuity, a nu- 
merous offspring, and enfeoffing them in itsnative soil, to 
perpetuate its name to all time coming. This tree is 
well worth the proprietor's special care, with whom, I 
am glad to see, it is a great favourite, as also of Major 
Elliot, his son-in-law, who is a keen and skilful botanist. 
It is well known to those by whom I have had the ho- 
nour to be employed, that for a number of years past 
I have recommended the layering down of spruce 
firs horizontally on their sides, particularly along the 
sides of private family walks, which mdkes a most 
beautiful screen, and shelter alike from the summer's 
sun and winter's storm, and withal a most excellent 
ornamental and impenetrable fence against cattle at 
all seasons. Although this was by many (like my 
layering of the oak) laughed at as nonsensical and 
chimerical at first, there are now stubborn proofs of the 
facts on several estates. Let all who doubt it go toRic- 
carton and Braco, and they will there see proofs of it 
without the possibility of a doubt. Nature herself, as if 
she deemed her generating powers overlooked by the 
slovenly woodman, seems to say, — I here give a free 
and manifest display of what I can do to the scepti- 
cal, and convince them that Monteath, the Forester, 
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is right in his ideas of layering down the spruce fir 
as well as the xoyal oak. Before laying dpism my 
pen I beg to observe, that before the plantations . on 
the estate of Braco were planted^ say about sixty 
years ago, there was not a tree to be seen in all that 
part of the country, after passing Dunblane. It was 
then the most bleak and barren part of all Scotland ; 
as will appear from the following anecdote. A gen- 
tleman who was born and brought up in, Americs^ 
came on a visit to Greneral Graham at Braco, when 
the plantations were in their infancy, after p^issing 
Dunblane, he exclaimed in ecstasy — " What a glo- 
rious country this is ! there is not a tree to be seen 
in the whole of it,*' — ^the American concluding that 
no country was of use till it was cleared of wood. 
I need not say (as every traveller must have seen it) 
that the woods on the estate of Braco arei a very 
great ornament and beauty to this yet naked and cold 
looking part of the country ; and they dp infinite 
honour to the memory of the late General Graham, 
unde to the present proprietor, who laid them off and 
planted them. At the time, he was laughed al; as 
making a ftuitiess attempt to improve, by planting, 
such a cold poor soil; but his enterpri^qg spirit, 
coupled with his knowledge and abilities, overqame 
every difficulty, and have succeeded in m^ng a 
little paradise where before there was nothing but 
black heath. His name deserves to be revered while 
a tree lives on the estate. I would say to the neigh- 
bouring proprietors of this yet naked. oount^;y9-TrGo 
tyou and do likewise. There are many trees of spruce 
fir on this same estate layering their branches^ and of 
themselves sending up fbe young trees^ jSQme of jhese 
natural children are 20 feet high. 
Jufmary 17» 18S9. 
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Dwihail Moss. On the Estate of Bowaibmf Ayr^ 
shire f the proper 1y ^ the Most Ncble the Mar* 
chioness of MaHings^ Countess of Loudtnm, JBa- 
roness MawchUne^ Sgc. Sgc. 

This moss is said to contain 16 acres, and every 
, inch of it may be converted into planting land ) sdl 
that is requisite is, to cut deep open ditches where 
the water cannot be let properly off, and plant 
betwixt these. From the situation of this place, 
there can be nothing better than larch firs ; and I 
beg here to suggest the planting of the whole with 
larch firs, to give variety to its look, especially in 
winter, a few Scotch and spruce firs may be put in 
round the borders, and all the rest larch firs ; thesre 
larch firs will not only mdce a soil for themselves, by 
killing the heath and every thing else^ but will grow 
most rapidly on this place* The larch fins should be 
planted at 4f feet apart, plant from plant, and these 
may all grow till they are fit for paling, when the 
one-half may be cut out> leaving them at 8 feet 
apart; when the trees are fit for small roofing, &c. 
anodier half or thereby may be cut out, leaving the 
trees now on the ground, at 16 feet apart, at which 
distatioes they may stand to be reared up to maturity 
as timber trees. In this case, the first thinning may 
commence when the trees are at k height of about 
8 feet ; this may be about eight or from ^ight to ten 
year» afber planted, at which time this plantation of 
larch firs will begin to pay. The second thinning 
should be when the trees ve at a height of from 18 
to ^4 feet, which will be about the age of from 14 
to 18 years, when the thinnings, at this timci will 
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pay from L.15 to L.25 per acre : as the thinnings 
would not > sell all in one, two, or even three 
years, so that the second, and even first thinnings, 
must proceed gradually as the timber can be dis- 
posed of to advantage, and the trees will always be 
increasing in size and value, as the thinning goes 
on ; we have still upon the ground, after the second 
thinning, between 900 and 500 trees on each acre, 
which, if allowed to stand till the age of thirty years, 
each tree will be worth from 20s. to SOs^^ sterling ; but, 
suppose them only to be worth 20s. a tree, in such a 
part of the country as this they should bring much 
more, but I say, suppose them only at 20s, a tree ; 
there remains, besides what has been sold ofi^ up- 
wards of L.200 sterluig of value of timber on every 
acre. : Is not this a profit enough to satisfy the most 
avaricious mind; and this is what experience has 
enabled me to say, that I will be bound, the soil and 
'situation will produce much more than this estimate. 
Such results I have experieuced in my own time. 
As one proof, I beg to call to the Most Noble Mar- 
chioness's memory, the larch firs mentioned in the 
: Forester's Guide on the estate of Inverary j these 
trees have been since sold, and far exceeded my es- 
:timate of them, and these trees grow on a far less fa- 
vourable soil and situation than this of Danhail moss. 
! This moss, I beUevie, is at present paying nothing to 
the estate ; it is surely worthy of being immediately 
attended to ; it is already enclosed. The price of 
iarch fir pknts is next to nothing : the whole could 
b^ planted for a sum not worth naming, and after 
' 4be first three or four years, they will rush up like 
xfttushrQoms, not to menti<m the beauty and ornament 
fil.will.add to this estate. I should have mentioned. 




as X went along, that, after the second thinning, the 
ground must be . filled up anew with plants, as the 
larch is not like the oak to grow from, cutting} and 
when. the old trees are cut down, the ground.will.be 
full : thus, there will be j^lways a cutting more or 
less, as the demand for the timber may be. 



Narrow Si/ripe of Planting on MighiU Farm. JE^- 
tote of Bowidlan, Ayrshire^ Surveyed in AprU 
1829. 

The eyes of every human being that passes along 
the public road where this stripe joins, must feel hurt 
as if a handful of sand was cast into them, on seeing 
such a narrow circumscribed stripe of planting along' 
land so much in. want of clothing and shelter ; as it 
must be plain to a demonstration, that every stripe 
or belt of. planting put round a farm or field of cold 
bare land of this kind, will be so far from taking any 
thing oflf the rent of the land, by its clothing, warm- 
ing and sheltering the cattle, or even crop on these 
fields, it will add at least 20s. an acre of rent to all 
such fields so sheltered by planting. The cattle 
thrive much better, where warm and sheltered, th^ 
pasture is more abundant and nourishing, and the 
crop more luxuriant. This stripe should be carried 
up to the next farm, and the whole should be widen- 
ed at least 40 yards in all, with two or three offsets 
in form of a half-moon, which will add much to the 
shelter and caver of this place. This narrow stripe, 
as might well be expected, is faUen dreadfully into 
decay. As I am now about to enter on the planting 
of new ground, which is much wanted, not only on 
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this estate but in all this part of the country, al- 
though it is only on one or two farms that any thing 
like planting new ground has been looked at in this 
mirvey. Before {entering on planting belts, &c. allow 
we to clear up a stigma or unjust aspersion, general- 
ly thrown out by the most of people against stripes 
and belts of planting of this and others I am about 
to speak of, which is as false as it is ignorantly made : 
that is, 4say they, nothing can ever be got from Buch 
plantings, that is, they are not profitable. Stripes 
and belts of planting may be ornamental enough to 
an estate, but they pay the proprietor nothing ; hence, 
die most of these stripes are, after being enclosed 
and planted, allowed to stand or fall of themselves* 
' It may be necessary, before advising my Lady 
Hastings to plant many such belts, &c to clear up 
this: let it be most pointedly and particularly ob- 
served, that all such stripes, belts, and clumps, of 
planting that I would suggest to be made on this 
bare estate, is solely to serve and secure the immense 
and infinite advantage of clotiiing, shelt^, aiki orna- 
faent, and only on such places as they woukl 49erve 
tiiis important purpose, should any such be put down. 
Now, for an annual rental jfrom these plantings to 
the estate, I shall suppose that 300 acites would not 
be too much detached as above, throogfaourt Rowal- 
lan estate ; now the thinnings of these, after the first 
ten years wfll begin to pay the estate something con- 
siderable annually, but these plantings are always to 
be kept full of trees for the purpose they are x^hiefly 
iotended^ At fifteen years caJd, there must be 40D of 
the most promi^ng and best of tbese trees on each 
vere, cleared of inoumbrances in diinning, to give 
Aem r^oom to gain the ascendency over their neig1i« 
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bauring trees, say the underwood. At the ^e of 
thirty years, 50 of these trees may be cut o^l^ 
which will be a bad growth indeed if they are aot 
worth IQs. each, say L.2J per acre } at tiie end of 
sixty years, other 50 trees may be cut out, which 
will be worth at least L.2 per tree, L.100 per acrct, 
this is L.1S5 per acre for sixty years growth, aii4 
upon the same data, there is lu.S^5 worth of large tref^ 
on each acre j here is L.2 per .acre of annual reiitnl 
from the time the plantations were planted, and her# 
is the immense sum of L.375 per acre on the ground, 
besides all the young trees still coming up. But sufi- 
posing at ^ twenty years old, these woods are brought 
into a regular system of cutting, and the mpst pjco- 
fitable trees for timber being reared as the tj^» 
to be regularly cut, say the oak, ash, elm, ami 
plane, all which, as often as cut, will grow up na4l^ 
rally from the stool, without any expense of pknting. 
Now after having reduced these woods to a regular 
system of cutting, every twenty years there is fifteen 
acres to be cut annually ; from these fifteen acr^ 
there may be cut 200 trees of the 400, from every 
acre, and supposing 100 of these to have stood for 
forty yQ9XS, this, as it is technically termed, one 
year old, and two year olds, then falls to be cut cm 
this plan, yearly, IQO trees at twenty years old, a^^d 
100 trees at forty years old off every acre, whidh 
trees, in a manufacturii^g district like EowaUan, wijil 
always bring the highest price, will sell for, on aa 
average, and at the lowest calculation L.1 per tr<s^ 
which is L.200 per acre, for every fifteen acres which 
will cut from these stripes and belts of planting, an- 
nually, for ever. Now, here is a yearly rental from 
these woods, and will be to all times, of L^SOOO, and 
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that without losing them, in the smallest degree, for 
ornament, shelter, and clothing, as the ground, by thiis 
plan, is not only always full of young trees coming up, 
but also of 200 old trees on each acre, &c. also fiill of 
the underwood of Scotch and spruce fir ; which, to 
every unprejudiced person the least degree acquaint- 
ed with rearing wood, they will at once say, that I 
have rather under as over-rated the income; but 
when I say so, I speak from experience, and can 
place the matter beyond the possibility of a doubt. 

The great utility of plantations on this bare estate, 
miist be apparent to the most sceptical imagination, 
whether viewed as profit, shelter, clothing, or orna- 
ment; and when once effected, will make a pei-fect 
paradise of what was before a dreary waste, and by 
their benignant influence over the cold soil, will make 
many fields better worth L.3 or L.4 per acre, of 
yearly rent, than they are at present worth 10s. 



'MiUhill Avenue J Estate of Whitehall^ Bermckshire. 

In attempting to replant this avenue, it appears 
that it has been a total failure, from what particular 
cause, it cannot, in looking at it in its present state, 
be precisely determined on. I should supposie it 
may be partly owing to the injudicious manner in 
which it had been planted, and partly owing to cattle 
being too early admitted into it ; but be this as it 
may, the place; as a plantation, has been entirely ne- 
glected, and is in a most miserable state. From the 
situation of this place on the estate, it is of the ut- 
most importance to have a crop of trees on it, and 
ought to be attended to immediately with skill and 
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punctuality, in the following manner ; as it is a very 
exposed situation, and at the same time a remarkable 
dry soil, the trees are killed with the blast above 
ground, and are starved for want of moisture and 
nourishment below ground, so that they must of ne- 
cessity die. To remedy these two evils, in the first 
place, cattle, sheep, and horses must be kept out, the. 
whole blank ground planted up with larch, and Scotch* 
firs, alternately at three feet distant, plant from plants ' 
allow these to grow till they are about two feet six 
inches or three feet high, then cut out every second 
tree, leaving them at a distance of six feet tree from 
tree ; then plant in trees of oak, Spanish chesnut, 
plane and beech alternately; these will most likely 
come away most rapidly being well sheltered ; but 
should any of them die in the top, cut them over 
close by the surface ; when . the whole hardwood 
trees as above, have got two or three years growth, 
and are likely not to go back, the whole of the larch 
firs may be cut out, as it is by no means a situation 
for rearing larch firs to maturity, but a few of the 
Scotch firs may be left to be reared up as standard 
trees ; on the south side a triangular row of Scotch 
firs at twelve feet distant may be reared. Here we 
have a crop of the different kinds of hardwood, trees 
as aforesaid on the ground, at six feet txee from tree,., 
which is near triple the number to be. reared up to,: 
maturity ; but here it must be carefully observed^ . 
that the whole ground must always be kept full of. 
underwood ; this will be the very life of the trees to 
be reared up to maturity, as it is plain to a demon- 
stration, that the want of it has been the death of the . 
old trees now on it, they having all died in the top 
through starvation and want of sap, moisture, and 
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nourishment in the roots ; all which a crop of under- 
wood suppKes by keeping the trees wantt, and pre- 
serving the moisture amongst and about then* i^oots. 
The hardwood trees then at six feet h^h; nmst be 
thiiined out, by cutting those over for the growth 
that are to be taken out, leaving the standards, tA, 
twelre feet, tree from tree j and when tihe trees shall 
have arrived at a height of IS or 16 feet, thin out 
the standing trees to stand at distances of twenty-four 
feet, tree from tree, at which they may stand as a 
finished plantation ; being much exposed, it will ad- 
mit of no greater distance betwixt the trees ; and 
from the hardwood trees now cut out, there will be 
always an abundant supply of underwood, from which 
a standing tree, at all times can be reared up when 
necessary, and it will also afford excellent shelter for 
game, and always maintain a respectable plantation on 
this place, both for ornament and profit, and at little 
expense. The trees of oaks, &c, to be cut out here, 
must be carefully dressed up for the growth ; also, 
a few of the hardwood plants lately put in, while they 
have sap in the roots, should be cut over and reared 
up. If the aforesaid plan is attended to, there is not 
the least doubt of rearing a permanent plantation 
here, and, I am bold to aver, as good as any on a 
much more favourable place of the estate ; nothing, 
however, but a strict and careful attention to the 
system laid down, and to be followed up, will pre- 
serve it on this exposed and dry situation. From 
this it will be perceived, that a very dry situation is 
most unfavourable to the growth of trees, as they re- 
quire a great deal of moisture ; yet it is wonderful to 
see in many places trees growing almost out of the 
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solid rock, still the roots of such trees generally seek 
down to where there is moisture. There are many 
instances of this on the estate of Dunglass^ the pro- 
perty of Sir James Hall, Bart Large trees are to be 
seen in the glen at Dunglass growing out of the solid 
rock, many of which are very great curiosities ^ they 
have strong roots, some of them upwards of twelve . 
inches projecting from and running down the face of i 
the rock for ten or twelve feet to where tbey receive 
the moisture, the base of the rock being marshy and 
wet, and some of them washed with a running stream 
of water, &c. 
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A METHOD ON EQUITABLE PRINCIPLES FOtt VALUING 
WOODS, PLANTATIONS, AND TIMBER-TREES OP ALL 
AGES, AS INSEPARABLY ATTACHED TO AND TO BE 
SOLD WITH THE LANDS ON WHICH THEY GROW. 

That woods, plantations, and timber trees, hold 
a most distinguished place on every estate in the opi- 
nion of every one, but especially of a proprietor, 
none will deny; whether we view them, for ornament, 
screen, shelter, or profit. These are in an especial, 
and infinite degree interesting, where the estate is 
the residence of nobility and rank, and inexpressibly 
so, when occupying the pleasure grounds around a 
mansion, lawn, park, or grove ; so that trees grown 
up to half maturity, and healthy and thriving on the . 
pleasure grounds, as they are yearly increasing in 
beauty, size, and value, are certainly (and will be 
considered so by every lover of trees) worth double 
their intrinsic value, as timber, when to be sold to 
the tradesman. The value of all such plantations 
and trees will be infinitely appreciated, when we con- 
sider them in their true light, as the only permanent 
beauties that can adorn the face of nature. Being 
myself a great lover of trees, my zeal may lead me 
to value those occupying a pre-eminent station around 
the mansion of a proprietor, whose stately, gigantic, 
and pyramidal tops are seen from the windows, tow- 
ering to the clouds in magnificent grandeur, much 
higher than the most splendid unnecessary furniture 
of the drawing room. Being once in the drawing 
room of the palace of a noble Duke, in company with 
a noble Lord, while waiting on his Grace, his Lord- 
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ship was pointing out to me the beauties of the rodnif 
(which was very splendid,) and adding the immense 
sum it cost, and the time occupied by the ajctist in 
adorning it; his Lordship seeing me Jookijig out 
at the window, said, I suppose, Moijiteath, these 
have no great charms for you, you would rather 
see a good tree j which brought a reply, Oh ! my 
Lord, yonder is a Spanish chesnut apd ^me lime 
trees, which no doubt are some of nature's favourite 
children, which the revolution of centuries has only 
brought to their present degree of perfection, without 
any expense to the Duke, either of five thousand 
pounds, or one pound. The third part of their years 
will tarnish many parts of the beauties of this rpooiA 
whilst, with these venerable trees, the more years the 
more beautiful, and when drest in their summer rob^s, 
I say verily, not this princely room only, but Solomon 
in^l his glory was not arrayed like one of these. . ., 
In my Forester's Guide, first and second edition,; 
I have given a method of valuing woods, both natu- 
ral and planted, and timber trees of all si^es, which 
I have the satisfaction and authority of saying has 
been generally useful to the Proprietor, Forester,, 
and Merchant for whom such a system of valuing 
was intended. The difference of .opinion among 
those who are generally employed to Vslae woods, 
&c. for the sale of the estates or lands on which they 
grow, is very great. A great many of the persons 
employed to value woods are such as make merchant 
dise of that article, say wood merchants, these gen- 
tlemen, generally speaking, are very good judges of the 
value of timber when it comes to the timber-yard, and 
particularly those who are in the practice of buying and 
manufacturing growing wood and trees, still the great* 
er part of these valuators proceed upon the supposition 
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of these woods and trees being all cut down 9t the time 
they are valued, and only value these woods and trees 
at what they would bring were they presently to be 
cut down and lying in the timber-yard. , Hence 
many of these valuators do not put as much value 
on young, new made, or even plantations from one 
to ten years old, as would pay the expense of plant- 
ing them. Many of such valuators consider that 
unless the trees in all plantations are arrived at a size 
fit for some saleable purpose as timber, they are of 
little or no value. I have known many valuat<»^ 
who were excellent judges of growing woods and 
timber trees, arrived at a size when their timber 
was convertible into saleable purposes, put little or 
no value on young plantations, nay, not so much as 
would pay the expense of planting. Some valuators 
too, have even gone the length of saying,^ that woods 
and plantations growing on the lands of an estate for 
sale, as they are but a part of the estate, there should 
be no value put on them at all, but just go with the 
lands. Another class of valuators there are, who 
take a sort of general account of the gross number 
of the trees on an estate, and they say they are worth 
a penny each, a sixpence, or a shilling each, &c. 
Hence, we find, that not many years back, many es- 
tates passed into new proprietors hands for little 
more money than the value of the growing wood 
upon them. Such was the case of Callendar 
estate, near Falkirk, Stirlingshire, Tulliallen, Perth- 
shire, and many others. The principles on which 
I proceed in valuing growing woods, plantations, 
and timber trees* for the sale of estates, and insepa- 

* fiy woods is meant here^ natural grown coppice, by plantations^ 
young plantings, by timber trees» sucb as are measurable timber* and 
full grown trees. 



raUy attached to, and to be sold with the lands on 
which they grow, and which 1 would reckon on equi- 
table principles, are as foUowSi 

\st^ Take every park, field, deri, valley, hill, or 
fann, on which there may be woodsy plantations,, ot 
single timber trees, stating each place distinctly by 
its proper name, known on the estate^ or which is in 
the plan, accurately noting down each in a book^ 

2rf, Natural Woods or Coppices.^^H^ke the 
nundDer of acres, the average number of sto^s or 
growths on each acre ; if there is a difference of the 
ages, take each by itself, taking the crop in the way 
and manner as is particularly described in the. Fo*- 
rester's Guide, for valuing natural coppice woodat ; 
by this means the value of the crop, as it is at the time 
and age the valuation takes place, stands on the 
ground, may be accurately ascertained ; but somen 
thing more is necessary to be added to tlie value of 
the crop at present on the ground ; for instance, an 
acre of natural wood, will, when completely full, 
carry 800 stools or roots, and each of these stools 
will produce, on an average, three stems, (see 
this fully explained in Forester's Guide) each of 
these stools is worth three plants, even the very 
year they are cut over, as they grow three times 
faster than from the plant, and are in no risk of 
failure, and requiring to be filled up from time to 
time, as plants are, so that one acre of natural cut 
wood, although newly cut over, is worth, and of 
more value than three acres of new made planting, 
admitting that both wood and planting is enclosed. 
Now granting that the produce of each acre of na- 
tural oak coppice at twenty years, wood and bark is 
worth L.150, and this will be found to be the case 
where the ground is full with 800 stools each acre 
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and where the expense of inland carriage is not above 
fifteen shillings per ton of bark — See Forester's 
Guide, ten per cent, say L.15 each acre, may rea- 
Bonably and equitably be added, between seHqr and 
buyer, as it is an improvement already made and 
finished on the estate, that will continue to all tipie; 
without one farthing of expense, of replanting, or 
keeping up, or risk of failure, &c. Also, supposing, 
and even admittiqg that the coppice or natural woods 
has been newly or lately cut over, if the ground is 
full, as aforesaid, with 800 stools, average on each 
acre, it should be valued, and is well worth to the 
purchaser of the lands, arid will be a fair and equit- 
able value, between seller and buyer, at fifteen 
pounds per acre. Should the ground not be full 
with the number of stools on the acre, as aforesaid, 
an average deduction must be made, according to the 
number of stools deficient. 

The valuators must observe, that I am takuig here 
the most productive coppice, or natural woodlands \ 
still it must, and will be admitted, that I am L«30 
per acre under the produce of some natural oak 
woods known in Scotland, See Forester's Guide. 
Of this, however, all valuators, who are acquainted, 
and in the practice of valuing these woods, will ea- 
sily judge, so that when the produce of a full .crop 
is less, j^of course, the per centage and value will be 
less also, as natural oak woods, owing to soil and cli- 
mate, are not all equally productive. 

Plantations. Many valuators, (especially those 
dealers in timber already noticed,) pass over young 
plantations altogether, without putting almost any 
value on them. This, however, is by no means fair 
or equitable, as no sooner is a plantation enclosed 
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and planted than it is raost certainly worth the ex*- 
pense laid out in enclosing and planting ; but I say, 
that if the situation of a plantation is well chosen and 
enclosed, and the plantation judiciously done, with 
proper plants to suit situation and soil, it is worth 
more, and should be valued at more to the incoming 
proprietor than the bare expense of planting and en- 
closing, &c. Besides, the purpose such a plantation is 
designed to serve on an estate should be taken into con- 
sideration, such, for instance, as if it is to beautify the 
estate, if it is to shelter some exposed fields, or if to 
cover from the view some very unsightly place, or 
even granting it is only for profit alone ; in all of these 
cases, I say, (but some men say no,) it is worth more 
than the mere value of enclosing and planting, as it 
comes into the hands of a new proprietor as an in- 
valuable improvement (in many instances) already 
made on the estate. This I aver, granting that the 
plantation is made solely as to be cut for profit alone, 
it is so soon as made worth at least five per cent, on 
the outlay of expense of planting and enclosing, and as 
the plantation increases in years before the sale or 
the estate, and before the trees come to be valuable 
as timber, an increasing price, according to the health 
and prosperit}^ of the plantation, should be added' 
annually, and this mofe or less, according to the im- 
portant purpose the plantation is to serve on the 
estate, and as the trees increase in life and vigour in 
their growth. Before the plantation comes to be valu- 
able as timber, which will be when about the age of 
15 years, the following table will be an equitable valu- 
ation, always adding the rental of the land, say what it 
would have been worth before being planted, &c. If 
the plantation is full of trees properly selected to suit 
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situation and soil, and all healthy, they will be past 
all risk of failure at seven years old, arid mSty be va- 
lued by that time at ten per cent, as under, taking 
always whatever the cost price may have been. 
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After the plantations are 15 years of age as aboVe, 

the crop may be valued as timber trees, as they will 

be fit for some purpose or another at this' age, and 

may be valued on the following principle as timber 
trees. 

Timber trees. This includes all measurable tim- 
ber trees, and for the sake of making it plain and 
easily understood, I shall here strike the measure- 
ment of the first description of trees at an average 
of five feet only. Now, if the following method is 
accurately attended to, and the valuators the least 
acquainted with the prices of timber, and the method 
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of accurately measuring growing trees, it will be 
found a most equitable and sure valuation. 

Count the exact number of trees in every distinct 
wood, plantation, park, field, or farm, each by itself, 
that will average five feet a tree, taking every 
kind distinctly by themselves, and take the value of 
each kind per foot at the fair market price, say at 
what each kind would sell for delivered at the near- 
est place of sale, after paying expense of carriage. 
Sec say oak, ash, elm, and every other kind ; thus 
having ascertained the number of every kind of tree 
in the different plantations at five feet average mea- 
sure, put down the selling price, and this gives you 
their intrinsic value as they now stand. Now, sup- 
posing this to be a plantation of trees to be cut down 
for sale, this valuation is correct and just, but if such 
a plantation of trees are for ornament^ screen, shel- 
ter, &C. &c. to be reared up to maturity as such, and 
the whole in a healthy and thriving state, and yearly 
increasing in size and value, as they naturally will do^ 
making annually from one to two feet of timber, and 
supposing them to be oak and elm, or such like trees, 
which will stand a value of 2s. per foot, making 10s. 
per tree, their improving price as young healthy thriv- 
ing trees, past all risk of failure as a plantation, should, 
nor can it be less than ten per cent, as the very first 
year's growth will make them much more valuable, 
and every year they will be increasing in magnitude 
and value, not equd only, but in a degree much more 
than ten per cent. 

The next average of trees should be all those in 
the plantation at ten feet. Now my reason for hot 
reducing the whole to one average is, wjiat every pne 
the.l^ast acquamted with the value of timber knows, 
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that a tree or trees with ten or fifteen solid feet of 
timber^ is worth 6i:{cpence more per. foot generally 
than those at. five feet, as they will answer more par- 
ticular purposes as timber, and as it is most generally 
and well known that young healthy, thriving trees, at 
from three to twenty feet of timber, will grow faater 
and increase more^in size in proportion annually, than 
trees above those sizes, or thoso having arrived at or 
near their maturity will do, the improving and in- 
creasing price should be, and I would fix it at more 
than trees arrived at or near their maturity or, full 
growth } therefore the additional or improving price 
for the trees, at this, say an. average often feet^ 
should also be ten per cent added to their intrinsic 
value as timber. 

i The next average of the trees in every distinct 
plantation or place should be taken at twenty feet. . 
In these sizes of trees the increase in growth is more 
slow, therefore the improving price should only be 
in addition to their intrinsic value as timber, seven 
aad a half per cent. 

The next average of trees in every plantation or 
place should be all those at forty feet ; and here in 
trees, of this size the growth is much more slow, the 
improving price should be only two and a half per 
cent. 

The next descripticHi of trees will, be all the old 
full-grown trees, and as these may be said to be 
rMher fallen off as increasing in value, their intrinsic 
value as timber will be a fair one between pai:ties9 
yet many of these trees, from the conspicuous situa- 
tion they may hold on. the estate as beautifying it, 
may be reckoned woi;th more than double their in- 
trmm Y^^lue as timber, go much sfo^ .th%t; ^iw^y^prof 
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prietors would not dispose of an old tree or trees 
about their pleasure grounds, &c. not for any money.. 
All such trees should be considered as amongst the 
natural, and, I may add, the first natural beauties on . 
the estate, and valued with the property as an inva- 
luable embellishment. 

Thus having classed or arranged the woods, plan- 
tations, and timber trees in. the preceding order; to 
those in the least accustomed or acquainted with ^e, 
valuing of growing woods or timber trees, &c. it wfll . 
be found easy, and they may proceed with accuracy., 
and equality between man and man. To new begin-* 
ners in the art of valuing growing woods and trees, 
of all sorts, I would advise them to consult my Fo- 
rester's Guide, where they will see the method for 
valuing all kinds of growing woods, plantations, and 
timber trees clearly elucidated. Proceeding on the. 
principles here and in the Forester's Guide laid down» 
the task will be both easy and true, and will at the. 
same time be of great use and advantage to the new 
proprietor of an estate, as by this means he is at once, 
made acquainted with the value of his woods, &c. as 
they at present stand, and can accurately ascertain 
their increasing value yearly afterwards. And should 
the person valuing be a judge of the methods of rear- 
ing up and improving woods, plantations, and timber, 
trees, and accompanying the valuation of each plan- 
tation, place or farm, with a correct report of their 
state and means of improving all such, either to serve, 
for profit, ornament, or otherways, on the eistate, it 
will be found, if judiciously done, of most essential 
benefit to the proprietor in future. It is foolish in 
the extreme for proprietors, whether as sellers or. 
buyers of estates^ to employ persons not proper judges 
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of these matters as valuatcMS, as both may be losers 
therdby. On the valuation of the woods, plantations, 
and timber trees on sundry estates of late» and which 
I could mention by name, the greatest difference be- 
twixt valuators, as to the valuation, has taken place ^ 
in one case no less than about L.12,000 sterling. 
The one valuator, who shall be nameless, proceeded 
on the principles as herein laid down, and the other 
as a valuator of timber only, the one was about 
L.^20,000, and the other only about L.8000. The dif- 
ference arose from the following ; there were on the 
estate about 200 acres of oak coppice, wdl enclosed, 
and pretty well filled up with oak about seven years 
growth ; all this, except a few old reserve or maiden 
trees, went for nothing with the timber valuator. 
There were also upwards of lOO^cres of young plan- 
tatibns, all well enclosed and thriving, from three 
years old to thirty, all full and well kept i those of 
the plantations from three years old up to fifteen 
years, were not by the timber valuator valued at as 
much as would pay the plants and expense of plant- 
ing, notwithstanding all of them were most substan- 
tisdly and permanently enclosed with stone fences, 
and the situations well selected as an improvement 
on the estate ; also those of them from fifteen to thir- 
ty years old were only valued by him as fit for stobs, 
and insignificant stufi^ although the trees in many of 
these plantations, being chiefly larch firs, will average 
three feet of solid timber ; herein lay the greater part 
of the difference. Although the estate was intended 
to be t^ken at a valuation, I need hardly add, that 
even the lowest valuation did not give satisfaction, 
nor please either of the parties. 
; fioyf ibplish and how false in the extreme it is for 
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a person to value the timber of a tree ibr the sate . of 
an estate, when it is to be reared up to maturity and 
to stand as ornament, and yearly increasing in size 
both in trunk and top, in the same manner as he does 
it when to be cut down for sale as timber. We shall 
suppose a tree with ten feet of soUd measurable 
timber in its trunk, the said tree having a most beau- 
tiful spreading top, (and growing in the pleasme 
grounds and inseparably attached to the lands,) but 
none of the branches of the top are measurable tini- 
ber, and when the tree is valued for sale, nothing js 
counted on the tops, taking the trunk or measurable 
timber part of the tree as aforesaid, at ten feet, at two 
shillings per foot, is one pound, this is all it is wcHth 
if cut down as timber, and all it will sell for, the 
branches or tops, as is customary, being allowed the 
purchaser for his expense of cutting down and m- 
moving, &c. goes to him for nothing. Now, suppo^ 
ing an estate to be sold at a valuation, and the trees 
valued in this way, it is but evenhanded justice, says 
a selling proprietor, I cut all the tops off the trees and 
leave you only what is valued, and what you are to 
pay me for ; you can ask no more. Only think how 
an incoming tenant would stand appalled to have the 
tops of the trees about his pleasure grounds, (their 
only beauty,) all loped off. No, no, he would at 
once say, I will most cheerfully pay as much for the 
top of yonder tree as its trunk, it is such a perfeet 
beauty. The tops of trees occupy more ground than 
their trunk, and to preserve good, proper, and orna* 
mental tops, which is the tree's only beauty, cost the 
proprietor much more expense in rearing than its 
trunk did. In all cases, the tops of trees about the 
manmon <^a proprietor, and in the pleasure grounds. 
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may bi^ said to be worth as much, that is, as valuable 
as their trunks or measurable part as timber, without 
even taking into view their in<n*easing valued as^ a 
tliriving healthy growing tree. >■ 

Were I asked the diflferetice betwixt the value of a 
block or log of timber, (say the ten feet tree just 
mentioned,) when lying in a timber yard, and the 
value of it when growing as aforesaid in some conspi- 
cuous place, and rearing its magnificent and mighty 
head, towering to the clouds like a gigantic and imper-- 
ishable pyramid, to propagate and diffuse its fragrant 
beauties to generations yet unborn, I confess I could 
not tell, the more I think of the vast diflference, the 
more I am nonplused to say what it really should be. 
/Taking this view of the matter, and which will, 
with every lover of trees have its due weight, in ten 
cases out of twelve the tops of all such ornamental 
trees will be, and may justly be considered worth as 
much as their trunk or measurable part, as for instance 
the tree often feet just mentioned j but I do not mean 
to be understood to say that all ornamental trees should 
be valued as such, say double, but I say that the in- 
creasing price of all healthy thriving ornamental trees, 
when valued for the sale of the estates upon the prin- 
ciples as herein laid down, I am fully of Opinion, will 
be considered as a just and equitable one betwixt 
buyer and seller, and when properly and impartially 
attended to, will be satisfactory to all concerned. 
We may even suppose a case, that the trees are 
only to be valued as timber cut down, and what 
tfiey would sell for as such, and nothing but their 
measurable timber to be taken into the account of 
value. Even taking this view of the matter, the 
very tops of all such trees, m mcnie. pro]^er^f'Speak«> 
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ing, the unmeaBuraUe timber, whidi will include, 
more than the mere crops^. ia worth something Boi 
altogether inconsiderable both as stabs, for . fences oti 
fuel for burning. That of putting an increasing 
value on young healthy thriving trees may' be illus- 
trated by the buying of a young horsey for instancei;/ 
a horse at one or two years old is worth nothing, for- 
immediate use or work, but in other two or threes 
years the horse, if he lives and continues to thrive, • 
he is now fit for work, and is at once worth doublet 
or three times the price paid for him when, youngs 
Now, young trees are not like a young horse, they: 
take no expense in rearing,^ and even granting i the> 
plantations are only for profit, whenever they come 
to maturity as timber trees, each tree is worth a large 
sum. This is particularly the case, with the natural 
oak coppice woods, although these are newly cujfc 
over, and worth nothing (in the eyesof ^pme valuar- 
tors,) still these grow up without any trouble or exr, 
pense, rand a crop is got from their roots in twenty 
years of L»150 per acre, or in some cases o£ L»200^ 
equal to L.7, 10s. of yearly rent ,; 



A HINT TO LANDSURV£yORS,<AND HOT UMUSEFUL TO 

LANDOWNERS. i 

Before finidbting this miscellaneous manual, permit 
me, with profoimd respect, to give a hint to that in^ 
telUgent and respectable body of professional men» 
landsurv^ors, which I hope will be both useful and 
interesting to landed pr<;4)rieftors. In another part 
of this work, see page 44, it will be seen that I have 
reconmiend^d the propriety and advaiitage of aU land- 
ed proprietors having their lands, &c. surveyed by a 
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proper professional person, and a sehetne of improve- 
ment and reclaiming of the waste lands an the estate^ 
&c. laid down. I beg leave here to give my decided 
disapprobation against a practice that prevails in Scot- 
land, although not known in England or Ireland, 
that is, of employing schoolmasters to measure lands, 
it is by no means out of any disrespect to these ill- 
Heated body of men, who are the means of riveting 
the principles on the human heart, that are after- 
wards to govern both church and state, and who de- 
serve better of their country ; 1 know well many of 
these gentlemen can well and accurately measure 
lands, and make a good plan or map, but are no 
more judges of soils, or improving waste lands by 
draining, planting, or reclaiming m any respect, than 
a cow does about a new-coined shilling, and, of course, 
are very unfit judges of such necessary improvements, 
whereas a professional landsurveyor is most generally 
less or more a judge of soils, and what mayor may not 
be improvable i when lands are measured, and a map 
given, the number of acres in each field, as also of 
arable and unarable lands are distinctly marked on 
the plan j but I have never yet seen a plan or map of 
an estate, (nor is it indeed ever done) where there is 
a description of the different fields or waste lands 
given as to their state and cultivation. Now, what 
would be of the greatest utility and advantage to pro- 
prietors, when the surveyor is on and going over the 
ground, if he were to accompany his plan or map witfi 
a report and description of every field, but particularly 
the waste lands, and different woods and plantations, 
with the kinds, stating distinctly and accurately, so 
far as their judgment goes, what part of these wastes 
or lands are improveable, and to what purpose they 
can be most profitably converted , and by what 
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means, — ^with the probable expense. When the sur- 
veyor is going over the lands, he can take his notes 
of all such, so that he can bring them briefly into 
such a state attached to the maps or plans, as will be 
of great use and highly satisfactory to the proprietor, 
at little expense, and which will afterwards save him 
considerable outlay. 

A proprietor having a plan or map of his estates 
furnished with these remarks, when judicially made, 
although he is a thousand miles distant from his pro- 
perty, can give directions and instructions for cul- 
tivating and improving, by planting, draining, &c. 
&c. &c. this^ that or the other part, portion, or so 
many acres of any part of his waste lands he may 
from time to time think proper and advisable, and 
knows something of the probable expense and the 
returns he is likely to have from all such. This is a 
matter of very great importance, and I hope will be- 
come general in future. I have often had to regret, 
and many a time complained of the want of such a 
report when called upon to value the woods, planta- 
tions, and timber trees on the lands of an estate, 
particularly when the property was for sale, and 
when the proprietor put into my hand the plan, he 
supposing it would be of the greatest use to me, 
whereas it was, for want of this very thing, as before 
stated, for no more use to me, nor any other man, for 
such a valuation, than an Aberdeen or Balfast old al- 
manack. 

FINIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author directa the business of Planting of every des- 
cription, whether for ornament or profit ; instructs as to the 
particular plants most suitable to situation and soil ; directs 
their thmning and rearing to maturity; gives a proper 
system for the recovery of neglected Plantations, and plans 
for their fiitiire improvement ; values Woods and Timber 
Trees of all ages, whetiber these are for cutting down or to 
be sold with the Property ; directs as to the most advanta- 
geous methods of sale, and will undertake the superin- 
tendence of the above objects either by periodical or oc- 
casional visits. — Letters addressed to Robert Mcmteath, Fo- 
rester, Edinburgh, will be forwarded and attended to. 
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